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PREFATORY NOTE 



This book was originally intended to be a companion 
to Professor Tucker's Life in Ancitnt Athens^ pub- 
lished in Messrs. MacmiUan's series of Handbooks of 
Archacologj and Art; but the plan was abandoned 
for reasons on which I need not dwell, and before 
the book was quite finished 1 was called to other and 
more specialised work. Aa it stands^ it is merely 
an attempt to supply an educational want. At our 
schools and universities we I'ead the great writers of 
the last age of the Repubhc, and learn something of 
its pohtical and constitutional history ; hut there is 
no book in oar language which supphea a picture of 
life and mannerSj of education, morals, and religion 
in that intensely iuteresting period. The society of 
the Augustan age, which in many ways was very 
difFerentj is known much better; and of late my 
iiiend Professor Dill's fascinating rolumea have 
Ifemiliariaed us with the social life of two several 
periods of the Roman Empire. But the age of Cicero 
is io some ways at least as important as any period 
uf the Empii'0 ; it is a critical moment in the history 

of Graeco-Eoman civilisation. And in the Ciceronian 
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correspondence, of more than nine hundred contem- 
porary letters, we have the richest treasure- ho uae of 
social life that haa survived firom any period of 
classical antiquity. 

Apart from this correapondence and the other 
literature of the time, my mainstay throughout has 
been the Privutleb^n der Rumer of Marquardt, 
which forms the last portion of the great Handbuch 
der Romischen Altertumer of Kommsen and Mar- 
quardt. My debt i^ great also to Profeseora Tyrrell 
and Purser, whose labours have provided us with a 
text of Cicero's letters which we can use with 
confidence ; the citations from these letters have all 
been verified In the new Oxford text edited by 
Professor Purser, One other name I must mention 
with gratitude. I firmly believe that the one great 
hope for classical learning and education lies in the 
intereat which the unlearned public may be brought 
to feel in ancient life and thought. We have just 
lost the veteran French scholar who did more perhaps 
to create and maintain such an interest than any 
man of hia time ; and I gladly here acknowledge that 
it was Boiasier'a Cicdron et sea amis that in my 
younger days made me first feel the reality of life 
and character in an age of which I then hardly knew 
anything but the perplexing political history. 

I have to thank my old pupils, Mr. K. E. Mann 

and Mr. Gilbert Watson, for kind help in revising 

the proofe. 

W. W. F. 
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CHAPTER I 



TOPOGRAPHICAL 



The modem traveller of to-day arriving at Rome by 
rail drives to his hotel through the uninteresting 
streets of a modern town, and thence finds his way 
to the Forum and the Palatine, where his attention 
is speedily absorbed by excavations which he finds 
it difficult to understand. It is as likely as not 
that he may leave Rome without once finding an 
opportunity of surveying the whole site of the 
ancient city, or of asking, and possibly answering 
the question, Ixow it ever came to be where it is. 
While occupied with museums and picture-galleries, 
he may well fail 'Hotam aestimare Romam." ^ 
Assuming that the reader has never been in Rome, 
I wish to transport him thither in imagination, and 
with the help of the map^ by an entirely different 
route. But first let him take up the eighth book 
of the Aeneid, and read afresh the oldest and most 
picturesque of all stories of arrival at Rome; ^ let 

iM&raaUv. ii4. 12. 

*jlcn- TlU. W foil. The Capltoline hill, whtct Virgil means by 
"M^^^ io & couHpicuooo objecL from llio tWer just belovr the Aveatine, 
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2 SOCIAL LIFE AT ROME chat. 

him dismiss all handbooks from his mind, and con- 
centrate it on Aeneas and his ships on their way 
from the sea to the site of the Eternal City- 
Virgil showed himself a true artist in bringing 
his hero up the Tiber, which in his day was freely 
used for navigation up to and even above the city. 
He saw that by the river alone he could land him 
exactly where he could be shown by liis Friendly 
host, almost at a glance, every essential feature of 
the site, every spot most hallowed by antiquity in 
the minds of his readers. Rowing up the river, 
whicli graciously slackened its swift current, Aeneaa 
presently caught sight of the walls and citadel, and 
landed just beyond the point where the Aventine 
hill falls steeply almost to the water's edge. Here 
in historical times was the dockyard of Rome; and 
here, when the poet was a child, Cato had landed 
with the spoils of Cyprus, as the nearest point of 
the river for the conveyance of that ill-gotten gain 
to the treasury under the Capitol.^ Virgit imagines 
the bank clothed with wood, and in the wood — 
where afterwards was the Forum Boarium, a crowded i 
haunt — Aeneas finds Evander sacrificing at the Ara ^ 
maxima of Hercules, of all spots the best starting- 
point for a walk tiirough the heart of the ancient city. 

and would have been much more eonspicnon« m the post's time. Thera 
is a view of it from this poiot in Bum^s Rome and» the Campagitaj p. 184. 
^Plutarch, Cato nvinor 30. Cato was eipected to land at the com- 
mercial dockfl beloto the ATentioe fsee helow, p. 14), where the w*fiatfl 
and magEBtmlas wen; awaltiog him, hut <pTiCh bia ubuoI rudeue«Q rowed 
past them to the navalia. 
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Co the right was the Aventme, rising to about a 
hundred and thirty feet above the river, and this was 
the first of the hills of Rome to be impresaed on 
the mmd of the stranger, by the tale of Hercules 
and Cacus which Evander tells his guest. In front, 
but close by, was the long western flank of the 
Palatine hillj where, when the tale had been told and 
the rites of Ilercules completed, Aeneas was to be 
shown the cave of the Lupercal; and again to the 
left, approaching the river withm two hundred yards, 
was the Capitol to be; 



Einc &d Tarpekm sedem et Capitolm ducit, 
Atirea nunc^ oJim silVEGtribus horrida dumis. 



^Below it the hero is shown the shrine of the pro- 
phetic nymph Carmenta, with the Porta Car- 
^nentalis leading into the Campus Martius; tlien 
Hie hollow destined one day to be the Forum 
Romanumj and beyond it, in the valley of the little/ 



Btrca 

ibeyoi 



,m that here found its way down from the plain 
yond, the grove of the Argiletum, Here, and up 
e slope of the Clivus sacer, with which we shall 
esently make acquaintance, were the lowing herds 
Evander, who then takes his guest to repose for 
,e night in hia own dwelling on the Palatine, the 
|tte of the most ancient Roman settlement/ 
What Evander showed to his visitor, as we shall 
'fitly see, comprised the whole site of the heart 

" Aen. Till, 303- Possibly VirgU meant to pnt tbia dwelling on the 
ot tb« future Kegin, )mt below ihe roLatlne and between Ic &nd 
Porum. Boe Berriua ad lo<. 
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and life of the city as it was to be, all that lay under 

the -steep aides of the three almofit isolated hills, the 
Capitolino, Palatine, and Avcntiac. The poet knew 
that he need not extend their walk to the other so- 
called hills, which come down as apurs from the plain 
of the Campagna, — Quirinal, Esquiline, Caelian, 
Densely populated as those were in hia own day, 
they were not essential organs of social and political 
life; the pulse of Rome was to be felt beating most 
strongly in the space between them and the river, 
where too the oldest and most cherished associations 
of the Roman people, mythical and historical, were 
fixed. I propose to take the reader, with a single 
deviation, over the same ground, and to ask him to 
imagine it as it was in the period with which we are 
concerned in this book. But first, in order to take in 
I with eye and mind the whole city and its position, 
let us leave Aene^ and crossing to the right bank 
of the Tiber by the Pons Aemilius,* let us climb to the 

^fort of the Janiculum, an ancient outwork against 
attack from the north, by way oF the via Aurclia, 
and here enjoy the view which Martial has made for 
ever famous: 



Hinc oeptcm dominos vlderc moTiteo 

Et tota.in licet aestiiuare HDimuiij 
Alhanfifl qimque TiiRculfiflque colles 
Et ttuodcunque iacet sub urbe fri^^us. 



No one who has ever stood on the Janiculum, and 

' Tbe modem viAitor vould noes lDy tbe Foate Boito, wbLob la In 

tbe etune poaitloa as the ancient tjridgo, Juat balow the Tibar ialvid. 
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looked down on the river and the city, and acroas the 
LatJQ plain to the Alban mountain and the long line 
of hills — the last spurs of the Apennines — enclosing 
the plain to the north, can fail to realise that Rome 
was originally an outpost of ike Loims, her kinsmen 
and confederates, against the powerful and imcuiuny 
Etruacan race who dwelt in the undulating hill conn- 
try to the north. The site was an outpost, because 
the three isolated hills make it a natural point of d 
fence, and of attack towards the north if attack wero; 
desirable; no such point of similar vantage is to be 
found lower down the river, and if the city had been 
placed higher up, Latium would have been left open 
to attack, — the three hills would have been left open 
to the enemy to gain a firm footing on Latin soil, 
It was also, as it turned out, an admirable base o: 
operations for carrying on war in the long and narrow 
peninstda, so awkward, as Hannibal found to his cost, 
for working out a definite plan of conquest. From 
Rome, astride of the Tiber, armies could operate on f 
* ^ interior lines " against any combination — could ■ 
strike north, east, and south at the same moment. J| 
With Latium faithful behind her she could not be 
taken in the rear; the unconquerable Hannibal did 
indeed approach her once on that side, but fell away 
again like a wave on a rocky shore. From the sea 
no enemy ever attempted to reach her till Genseric 
landed at Ostia in a.d. 455. 

Thus it is not difficult to understand how Rome 
came to be the leading city of Latium; how she 
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came to work her conquering way into Etruria to the 
north, the land of a strange people who at one time 
threatened to domhmte the whole of Italy; how she 
advanced up the Tiber valley and its affluents into 
the heart of the Apennines, and southward into the 
Oscan country of Sanmium and the rich plain of 
Campania. A glance at the map of Italy will show 
us at once how apt is Iivy*s remark that Rome 
was placed in the centre of the peninsula,' That 
peninsula looks afi if it were cleft in twain by the 
Tiber, or in other words, the Tiber drains the greater 
part of centnil Italy, and carries the water down a 
welf-niarked valley to a central point on the western 
coaetj with a volume greater than that of any other 
river south of the Po, A city therefore that commands 
the Tiber valley, and especially the lower part of it, is 
in a position of stratep:ic advantage with regard to the 
whole peninsula. Now Rome, as Strabo remarked, 
was the only city actually situated on the bank of the 
river ; and Rome was not only on the river, but from the 
earliest times astride of it. She held the land on both 
banks from her own site to the Tiber mouth at Ostia, 
as we know from the fact that one of her most ancient 
prieathouds * had its sacred grove five miles down the 
river on the northern bank. Thus she had easy access 

ito the sea by the river or by land, and an open way 
inland up the one great natural entrance from the 
sea into central Italy.^ Her position on the Tiber 
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is much like that of Hispalis (Seville) on the BaetisJ 
or of Aries on the Rhone, cities opening the way ol 
commerce or conquest up the basins of two great river 
In spite of some disadvantages, to be noticed direetlyj 
there was no such favourable position in Italy for 
virile people apt to fight and to conquer. Capua, in^ 
the rich volcanic plain of Campania, had far greater ^ 
advantages in the way of natural wealth: but Capi 
was too far south, in a more enervating climate, ano 
virility was never one of her strong points. Corfinium,^ 
in the heart of the Apennines, once seemed threatening 
to become a rival, and was for a time the centre of a 
rebellious confederation; but this city was too near 
the cast coast — an impossible position for a pioneer 
of Italian dociiniun. Italy looks west, not east; 
almost all her natural harbours are on her western 
side ; and though that at Oatia, owing to the amount 
of silt carried down by the Tiber, has never been a, 
good one, it is the only port which can be said tc 
command an entrance into the centre of the peninsula. 
No one, however, would contend that the position 
of Home is an ideal one. Taken in and by itself, fl 
without reference to Italy and the Mediterranean, 
that position has httle to recommend it. It is too 
faJ" from the aea, nearly twenty miles up the valley 
of a river with an inconveniently rapid current, to bef 
a great commercial or industrial centre; and such a 
centre Rome has never really been in the whole course 
of her history. There are no great natural sources of 
wealth in the neighbourhood — ^no mines like those atj 
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Lauriuiu in Attica, no vast expanse of corn-growing 
country like that of Carthage. The river too was 
liable to flood, as it still is, and a familiar ode of 
llornco tells us how in the time of Ai^ustus the water 
.leaohed even to the heart of the city-* Lastly, the 
eite has never really been a healthy one, especially 
during tlie months of July and August,* which are 
the most deadly throughout the basin of the 
MiHliternuiean, Pestilences weie common at Rome 
in her oarly history, and have left their mark in the 
cjihnuiar of her religious festivals; for example, the 
A|mlli[H' jcanics were instituted during the Hanoibaiie 
war aH the result of a pestilence, and fixed for the 
urilu'jvllliy month of July. Foreigners from the north 
of 13uro|xi have alwaj^s been liable to fever at Rome; 
ItivadrrH frcJUi the north have never been able to 
withntand the climate for long; in the Middle Ages 
oiui (IrTTiian army after another melted away under 
her walls, and left her mysteriously victorious. 

'Inhere are some signs that the Romans themselves 
had occasional misgivings about the excellence of 
thoir wte. There was a tradition, that after the 

* BoTAOO Od. L 2, After a had flood in A-t>, 15 propoaala were made 
for diverting a part of the water coming down the Tiber into the Amoa, 
but thlH mot witli fntiil oppOBition from the supeiBtllion of tho couutry 
people (TaoitUB. Ann. I 7»). Ninsen, Italischf Land^xicMnd", i- p. 324, 
has collected the records of theae ilooda. 

* See Nlssfeii, i. p, 407. But it aeema likely that the Tiber vallej w&s 
lesB malarloue then than now [see Niasen'a chapter on malaria in Italy, 
p. 410 foil.). In an interesting paper on Mal^trio and Hisloryt by Mr. 
W. H, S. Jonea (Liverponl University PrftBB), which reached me after 
thU cbapler waa writt^n^ the author is inclined to attribute the ethical 
and phydt^ degenerao; of the RomanB oi the Empire partly to thlB cauae- 
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burning of the city hy tlic Gaula, it was proposed 
that the people should desert the site and migrate 
to Veil, the conquered Etruscan city to the north, 
and that it needed all the eloquence of Camillus to 
dissuade them. It has given Livy^ the opportunity 
of putting into the orator'a mouLh a splentlid 
encomium on the city and its site; but no such 
story could well have found a place in Roman 
annals if the Capitol had been as deeply set in the 
hearts of the people as was the Acropolla in the 
heartB of the Athenians. At a later time of deep 
depression Horace' could fancifully suggest that the 
Romans should leave their ancient home like the 
Phocaeana of old, and seek a new one in the islands 
of the bleatp Some idea was abroad that Caesar had 
meant to transfer the seat of government to Rium^ 
and after Actium the same intention was ascribed to 
Augustus, probably without reason ; but the third 
ode of Horace's third book seems to express the 
popular rumour, and in an interesting paper 
Mommaen" has stated his opinion that the new master 
of the Roman world may really have thought of 
changing the seat of government to Byzantium, the 
Bupreme convenience and beauty of which were 
already beginning to be appreciated-^ 

Virgil, on the other hand, though he came from 
the foot of the Alps and did not love Rome as a place 
to dwell in, is absolutely true to the great traditions 



' Uvj T. 64. 

' Rsden wul Au/idesa, p. 173 ftill. 



* Ih. p. I7fi. 
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of the site. For him " rorum facta oat pulcherrima 
Eoma" (Geojy. iL 534); and in the Aeneid the 
destiny of Rome is so foretold and expressed as to 
make it impossible for a Roman reader to think of it 
except in connexion with the city. He 'who needs to 
be convinced of this haa but to turn once more to 
the eiglith Aeneid, and to add to the charming story 
of Aeneas' first visit to the seven hills, the splendid 
picture of the origin and growth of Roman dominion 
engraved on the shield which Venus gives her son- 
Cicero again, though he was no Roman by birth, was 
passionately fond of Rome, and in his treatise de 
Rcpuhlica praised with genuine affection her " nativa 
praesidia*"^ He says of RomulaSj "that he chose 
a spot abounding in springs, healthy though in a 
pestUent region; for her hills are open to the breezes, 
yet give shade to the hollows below them." And 
Livy, in the passage already quoted, in language 
even more perfect than Ciceros, wrote of all the 
advantages of the site, ending by describing it as 
" regionum Itahae medium, ad incrementum urbis 
natum umce locum." It is curioua that all these 
panegyrics were written by men who were not 
natives of Rome ; Vii^il came from Mantua, Livy 
from Padua. Cicero from Arpinum. They are doubt- 
less genuine, though in some degree rhetorical ; those 
of Cicero and Livy can hardly be called strictly 
accurate. But taken together they may help 
us to understand that fascination of the site of 
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Kome, to whicli Virgil gave Buch inimitable ex- 
pression. 

On this site, whicli once had been crowded only 
when the Roman farmers had taken refuge within the 
walla with their famUiea, flocks, and herds on the 
threatening appearance of an enemy, by the time of 
Cicero an enonnoua population had gathered* Many 
causes had combined to bring this population 
together, which can be only glanced at here. As in 
Europe and America at the present day, so in all 
the Mediterranean lands since the age of Alexander, 
there had been a constantly increasing tendency to 
flock into the towns ; and the rise of huge cities, 
6uch as Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, Corinth, or 
Rhodea, with all the inevitably ensuing social 
problems and complications, is one of the most 
marked characteristics of the last three centuries B.c. 
In Italy in particular, apart fi:om the love of a 
pleasant social life free from manual toil, with 
Tarious convenient resorts and amusements, the long 
aeries of wars had served to increase the population, 
in epite of the constant loss by the sword or pesti- 
lence; for the veteran soldier who had been serving, 
perhaps for years, beyond sea, found it hard to return 
to the monotonous life of agriculture, or perhaps 
found hia holding appropriated by some powerful 
landholder with whom it would be hopeless to contest 
. poaaession. The wars too brought a steadily increas- 
ing population of slaves to the city, many of whom 
in course of time would be ii^^numitted, would marry. 
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ukd fio iDaCBse the free popvlatiaM* TWac ore onl j 
m fev (€ Ae BM&7 caoses tt «al «ftcr Um Panic wars 
vhicK cruomed together in tibe site of Borne a popn- 
Utioii vfaiefa, m tbe latter part of xhe last rentniy 
KCi probaUy reached lidf a miIBii or er^i more.' 

Let OS coir doKend firom tke Janksbuii^ and try 
to mm^ne otastiwrB in the Booms of ClieeiD^B time, 
aay in the last year f>f the B^nfalie, 50 B.c.^ as we 
walk through the bosj haunts of this crowded 
popolatuHL We will not ddar on the right bank 
€t the I^bs, which had profaabhr king been the home 
of tradesmen in their ffiA^^ and wher? &rther down 
the rich wci<e bu^^i^ land ibr ga^deikB ^ and saborban 
Yillas; but cro^ by the Poos Afanilius, with the 
Tiber island on our Left, and the opening of the 
(3oaca mA-rfmA which dnined the water from the 
Foram, &cing us, ft£ it still does, a little to oar right. 
We find ourselTes cloee to the Forum Boariam, an 
open cattle-market, with shops (tabemae) all around 
it, as we know from Ia\'y s record of a fire here, 
which bnrut many of these shops and much valuable 
merchandise.' Here bj the river was in &ct the 



1 Bel«Ji,i>wJ h M rtlH i f ill / HaAUmf im ^^^WM,m^%mppram^~ 

ia^ Uh [mhlaii bj Oue* tdYtnil mctkodi, pott it Uk Ike int *4jinjj A-jk. 
AttnO,OaO,iiiefadng^n!L In (Seov^tiBvit vmi, iw dodbt, flBBdoaUy 
hs; bvtvflbmrthatuliuUat jvmSlO^eOO&ve pcnou vm f«QV*i*a 
doki of OEi^ ttpsrt frcm ^Tft9 And the wU-Co-do^ 

' HolMD-Jovduit £fH. TofcgrttpAit, yvL i put iiL pfL CS7, ttS. 

* Ih.^4^-, Cx, ad AU^ IV. U. Here, ftfttr th« dcatb q€ hk dn^^Av 
Tnllu, Cicero visLed to baj Und on irlikl to enct a fuuiiD to liv [Qc^ 
oif ^ef. oL 19). Sen tlao were tiu borti Gmmh^ 

* Livj n:zT, 40, 
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market id the modem eense of the word ; the Forum 
BomaDom, which we are making for, was now the 
centre of political and judicial business, and of 
social life. 

We might go direct to the great Forura, up the 
Velabrunij or valley {once a marah), right in front of 
UB between the Capitol on the left and the PalatiEe 
on the right. But as we look in the latter direction, 
we are attracted by a long low erection almost fill- 
ing the space between the Palatine and the Aventine, 
and turning in that direction we find ourselves at the 
lower end of the Circus Maximufi, which ^b yet is the 
chief place of amusement of the Roman people. Two 
famous shrines, one at each end of it, remind us that 
we are on hi3toric ground. At the end where we 
stand, and where are the career^?, the starting-point 
for the competing chatiots, was the Ara maxima of 
Hercules, which prompted Evander to tell the tale of 
Cacus to his guest ; at the other end was the subter- 
ranean altar of Consus the harvest-god, with which 
was connected another tale, that of the rape of the 
Babines. All the associations of this quarter point to 
the agricultmal character of the early Romans ; both 
cattle and harvesting have their appropriate myth. 
But nothing is visible here now^ except the pretty 
little round temple of a later date, which ia believed 
to have been that of Portunus, the god of the landing- 
place from the riven^ 

The Circus, some six hundred yards long, at the 
^ HOlsen-JordAU, op. dt. p. 113 note. 
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tmcof Getxo^mwm dA mma^m otmhIim cractiaa in 
tike fioim of ft loag pHdUipHB^ vjsk Aflftt or boochs 
iMtem^ vnder its sbAs ; vviUlviBt it again when 
liralimg viA ^epshSe ^itartnB^rtB.' AboT« it on 
tiie n^t is &e AiriitW lA, a dnslj populated 
qaaitCTftf dwIoavdiiBOitUWUBdwitk Uke &moii3 
tem]^ of I^na, a dchy ^Mndy cunaoj ted wiUi tiie 
pUvL^ 'Hie Qiras PatrieiaB kd up to tliis umple ; 
down thiB fikipe, ga tk laei ^7 of Ua life, G^iis 
Gtaechas had hurried, to ctobq tbe riv^ asd meet 
his muidereKS in the grore of FteiBa^ of viuch the 
site has hteitf ben d i acorefed If «e vere to 
aaee&d it we Aovid aee, oa the zsrer-buik bdow and 
bejood i%y the vai^ooscs aad giaoancB &x stonng 
tiie com for the dtT*s food-supply, vhkh Gracchus 
had been the fiist to extotd and or^aniae. 

But to ascend the Aventine wooW take us out 
of OUT couise* Poahii^ oq to the iar^Kx «iid of the 
Circus, %'bere the diariotB turned at the aitfa^, ve 
may pause a mommt, for in front of us is a gate in 
the city ^-all, the Porta Capena, by whidi most 
travellers &om the south, rising the via Appia <jx the 
Tia Latioa, would enter the city/ Outside the wall 
there was then a small temple of Hars, &om which 
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•Ucnii aeoouit of it in O* tuM «r A^vtaw ^rUa it kfti ^mk 4^1 

■ ne tn roAdf n>sT«rg«d Jut b«fbn arrivtlf tt Ik d^. 
HHj be icminded that It tss b; the rU Ap^ t^t St. TtmX i 
{Acta zxriiL^ Another ntttaX pMO^ for Uua g»t« i> Jvnnal Si. 10 foU 
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tte procession of the Equitea started each year on the 
Idee of Quiactilia (July) on its way to the Capitol, 
by the same route that we are about to taka "We 
shall also be following the steps of Cicero on the happy 
day, September 4, 57 e.c,, when he returned from 
exile, " On my arrival at the Porta Capena/' he writes 
to Atticus, ''the steps of the temples were already 
crowded from top to bottom by the populace ; they 
showed their congratulations by the loudest applause, 
and similar crowds and applause followed me right 
up to the Capitol, and in the Forum and on the 
Capitol itself there was again a wonderful throng" 
{ad Ait iv. l). 

We aio now, as the map will show, at the south- 
eastern augle of the Palatine, of which, in fact, we are 
making the circuit ; ^ and here we turn sharp to the 
left, by M'hat is now the via di San Gregorio, along a 
narrow valley or dip between the Palatiuo and Caelian 
hills — the latter the first we have met of the " hills" 
which are not isolated, but spurs of the plain of the 
Campagna. The Caelian need not detain ua ; it was 
thickly populated towards the end of the EepubHcan 
period, bat was not a very fashionable quarter, nor 
one of the chief haunts of social life. It held many 
of those large lodging-houses (inaulae) of which we 
shall hear more in the nest chapter ; one of these 
etood so high that it interfered with the view of the 
augur taking the auspices on the Capitol, and was 

1 It might bfl uaefu] here to foUov tha couth of the yvnvrivv^ wLioh 
ftlao Wfi&t round the Palatine, &« dMcrifaed in Taditut, Aiuuda lii. 34. 
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ordoncl to be palled down.^ (Scung ^traiglit on ve 

reach the north-eastern angle of the Palatine, where 

now stands the arch of Constantine, with the Colossenm 

beyond it, and turning once more to the left, we begin 

to Aseencl a geurle slope which will take us to a ridge 

Ijetweeii the Palatine and the Esquiline * — another of 

the Hpura of the plain beyond — known by the name 

of the Velia. And now we are approaching the real 

heni't of the city. 

At this point starts the Sacra via,* so called 

booaufie it is the way to the most sacred spots of the 

fllioimit Uonnin city, — the temples of Vesta and the 

[Vuiali^Fi. and the Regia, once the dwelling of the 

Box, now of the Pontifex Maximum; and it will lead 

Ui In a walk of about eight hundred yards, through 

ilio Kornm to the Capitol. It varied in breadth, and 

took l»y no menus a straight course, and later on was 

frowdod, rnimpod, and deflected by numerous templea 

riiul uthiT buildingw ; but as yet, so far as we can guess, 

it WftM fjiirly free and open. We follow it and ascend 

tlio slope till we come to a point known as the suTrwia 

iaora via, just where the arch of Titus now stands^ 

and where then was the temple of Jupiter Stator, 

and where also a shrine of the public Penates and 

luiutlior of the Lares (of which no trace is now left) 

warn us that we are close on the penetralia of the 

Roman State. Here a way to the left leads up to the 

1 QiOp de Offidit EiL 16. 66, and the story there related. 
■ StrLctJy ap«&lciDg, the Oppliu Mods, or southern part of the EsquUtue. 
' Bee Lanoiani'H udmirahle chapti^r, " A WaUc through the Saon Via," in 
Lis Suint and ExmvationM i^fAHeient JS^m^, p. 190 folL 
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Palatine, the reaidcnce then of many of the leading 
men of Rome, Gcero being one of them. 

But our attention ia not long arrested by these 
objects : it is soon riveted on the Forum below and 
in front of ub, to which the Sacred "Way leads by a 
downward slope, the Clivus sacer. At the north- 
■weatem end it is closed in by the Capitoline hiJI, 
with its double summit, the ars to the right, and 
the great temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva facing 
south-east towards the Aveutine. It is of tluB view 
that Virgil must have been thinking when he wrote 
of the happy lot of the countryman who 

p nee ferrea lura 

P inHaimraque forum aut populi tabulftria Tidit* 

For the Forum is crowded with bustling human 
figures, intent on the business of pohtica, or of the 
law-courts (ferrea iura), or of money-making, and just 
beyond it, immediately under the Capitol, are the 
record-offices (tabularia) of the Roman Empire. The 
■whole Sacra via from this point ia crowded ; here 
Horace a generation later was to meet his immortal 
"bore" from whom he only escaped when the 
" ferrea iura " laid a strong hand on that terrible 
coropanion, Down below, at the entrance to the 
Forum by the arch of Fabius {fornix Fabiana), the 
jostling was great. "If I am knocked about in 
the crowd at the arch/' says Cicero, to illustrate 
a point in a speech of this time, " I do not accuse 

' Get/rg, IL A02, VlrgJli far hU hia admiratdoii o£ Bom^i did oot lore ita 
crowds. 
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some ODO at the top of the via S&cra, but the man 
who jostles me*" ' ^ 

The Forum — for from this point we can take it 
all in, geologically and historically — lies in a deep 
hollow, to the original level of which excavation has 
now at laat reached. Tlus hollow was fonned by a 
stream which came down between the Esqniline and 
the Quirinal beyond it, and made its exit towards 
the river on the other side by way o£ the Velabrum, 
As the city extended itaelf, amalgamating with 
another community on the Quiiinal, this hollow 
became a common meeting-place and market, and the 
stream was in due time drained by that Cloaca which 
we saw debouching into the Tiber near the bridge we 
crossed. The upper course of this stream, between 
Estjuiliue and Quirinal, is a densely populated quarter 
known as the Argiletum, and higher up as the 
Subura^* where artisans and shopa abounded. The 
lower part of ita course, where it has become an 
invisible drain, ia also a crowded street, the vicus 
Tuficu3, leading to the Velabmm, and so to our 
starting-point at the Forum Boarium- 

Let us now descend the Ciivus sacer, crossing to 
the right-liand side of the slope, which the via Sacra 
now follows, and reach the Forum by the fornix 
Fabiana. Cloeo by to our left is the round temple of 
Vesta, where the sacred Are of the State ia kept ever 

I Cio. pv Plankcio, oil- 7. Cp, Horaco, SaL 1 9 ; Lnoiliua, Fraif, 9 («i 
BftL'hreua), which last will be quotrti in another contest, 

^ On tlie rexed qucatiori of the position of the Subora and its history 
MB Wiseowa, Oeait'nvmelU AhhandlaTtgtTi, p. 230 folL 
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burning by its guardians, the Vestal Virgins, and here 
too is their dwelling, the Atrium Veatae, and also 
that of the Pontifex MaximuR (Regia), in whose 
potestas thej were ; these three buildingSj then 
insignificant to look at, constituted the religious 
focus of the oldest Rome.* A little farther again to 
the left is the temple of Castor and the spring of 
Juturna, lately excavated, where the Twins watered 
their steeds after the battle of the lake Regillus* In 
fifont of us we can see over the heads of the crowd 
the Rostra at the farther end of the Forum, where an 
orator ie perhaps addressing a crowd (^contio) on some 
political question of the moment, and giving some 
occupation to the idlers in the throng ; and to the 
right of the Rostra is the Comitium or assembling- 
place of the people, with the Curia, the ancient 
meeting-hiill of the senate. In Cicero's day the mere 
flhopman had beeu got rid of from the Forum, and 
his place is taken by the banker and money-lender, 
who do their business in talemae stretching in rows 
along both sides of the open space. Much public 
business, judicial and other, is done in the Basilicae, — 
roofed halls with colonnades, of which there are 
already five, and a new one ia arising on the south 
aide, of which the ground-plan, as it was extended 
floon afterwards by Julius Caesar, is now completely 
laid bare. But it is becoming evident that the 
basineas of the Empire cannot be much longer crowded 
into this narrow space of the Forum, which is only 
* For eicflvations tera see Lftucianl, op. cit. p. 321 foU_ 
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aboat two hondred jmris loog hj aeren^ ; md tbe 
next two geoerntiou wQ] aee new Tor% laid oat, 
larger &nd moce wnuitodiowa, by Jolin^ and AogostoB, 
in the direction of tbe QaiiinaL 

?^ow makiug oar waj towards tbe Capitol, we pass 
the &mous temple or ratba gate of die double- 
beaded Janos, standing at tbe oitranoe to the Fomm 
&om the Argiletum and tbe Pfvta Eaqtulina; then 
the Comitium and Cmia (whid laat was btunt by 
the mob in 52 B.a, at tbe fuDeral of Clodiits)^ 
and reach the foot of tbe Clivtis Capitolinos, jnst 
where was (and is) the ancient undervronnd prison, 
called Tnlliannm, &x}m the old word for a spring 
(tuOus), the scene of the deaths of Jugurcha and 
many noble captives, and of the Catilinaiian con- 
spiratofB on December 5, 63, Here the via Sacra 
tarns, in front of the temple of Concoidia, to ascend 
the CapitoL Behind this temple, extending farther 
under the slope, is the Tabularium, already mentioned^ 
which is still much as it was then ; and below us 
to the south is the temple of Satumus, the treasury 
(ac7T»rtun*) of the Roman people. Thus at this end of 
the Forum, under the Capitol, are the whole set of 
public offices, facing the ancient religious buildings 
around tbe Vesta temple at the other end. 

The way now tuma again to the right, and reaches 
the depression between the two summits of the 
Capitoline hill Leaving the arx on tbe left, we 
reach by a long flight of steps the greatest of all 
Roman temples, placed on a long platform with solid 
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substructures of Etruscan workmanship, part of 
wluch is still tc be seen in the garden of the German 
Embassy. The temple of Jupiter Optimus Masimus, 
with his companions Juno and Minerva, was in a 
very special sense the religious centre of the State 
and its dominion. Whatever view he might take of 
the gods and their cults, every Roman instinctively 
beheved that this great Jupiter, above all other 
deitieSj watched over the welfare of Rome, and 
when a generation later Virgil placed the destiny of 
Rome's mythical hero in the hands of Jupiter, every 
Roman recognised in this his own inherited con- 
viction. Here, on the first day of their office, the 
higher magistrates offered sacrifice in fulfilment of the 
vows of their predecesaorSj and renewed the same 
vows themselves. The conaul about to leave the city 
for a foreign war made it his last duty to sacrifice 
here, and on his return he deposited here his booty. 
Here came the triumphal procession along the Sacred 
Way, the conquering general attired and painted like 
the statue of the god within the temple ; and upon 
the knees of the statue he placed hia wreath of laurel, 
rendering up tu the deity what he had himself 
deigned to bestow. Here toOj from a pedestal on the 
platfoim, a statue of Jupiter looked straight over 
the Forum,^ the Curia, and the Comitium ; and Cicero 
could declare from the Rostra, and know that in so 
declaring he was touching the hearts of his hearers, 
that on that same day on which it had first been 

> Cio, Cat. iii. 9. 31 foU, 
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BO plflced, tiie maehinAtions of CatUlDe and his 
coospimtora had b«en detected,^ "Die, ille lupiter 
reatitit ; ille CapitoUum, ille haec templa, ille cuDctam 
urln^m, ille voa omnes soIvcb esse voluit, " 

'Yhe temple had be^n destroyed by file in the time 
of Sulhi, ttiid iu restoration was not as yet finally 
uouipicteci at the time of our imaginary walL^ It 
faced tuwiu-ds the river and theAventine, Le. south- 
rMBt, iLccordiiig to the roles of augural lore, like all 
Kotimn public buildings of the Republican period- 
From the platform on which it stands we look down 
on the Forum Boarium, from which we started, 
oonueiitod with the Forum by the Velabrum and the 
viuuft TuBCUfi ; and more to the right below us is the 
Ciiuipua Martiufi, with access to the city by that 
Forta Carmeutalis which Evander showed to Aeneas. 
Tlua spacious exercise-ground of Roman armies ia 
already beginning to be built upon; in fact the 
Circua Flaiuiniua baa been there for more than a 
Gontury and a hal^ and now the new theatre of 
Pompoius, the first atone theatre in Rome, rises 
beyond it towards the Vatican hilL But there ia 
ample apace left; for it ia nearly a mile &om the 
Capitol to that curve of the Tiber above which the 
Cliurch of St Peter now atauds; and on this large 
expanse, at the present day, the greater part of a 
population of nearly half a million is housed^ 

1 Forowtly ava 11147 atssume that it faced soutli or aouUL-^ast^ like the 
temple. 

* It vu completad by C&eBai in 16 U-O. 
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I do not propose to take the reader farther, 
"We have been through the heart of the city, as it 
was at the close of the fiepubUcan period, and 
from the platform of the great temple we can see 
all else that we need to keep in mind in these 
<^apteis. 




THK LOWKR rOFULATIOX (PLKBS UBBASA) 



Trr wiilk w« have been takmg bas led U3 only 
thrttu^ti tlii> ht>eu:t of the city^ in wMch were the 
[HiMio luuMiug^. t4>niples, baalicaa, porticos, etc, 
of wliioh wt* Ik^wt eo much in Latin Uteroture, It 
wuM un IIk> hills wliich are spurs of the plain beyond, 
AUd \\\w\\ \wk down o^■e^ the Fomin and the Campus 
Mnrliurt. tlio Cwliaii. EaquiUne, and Quirinal, with 
tlit« holKi\\*M lyi»g between them, and also on the 
Avfuiiin:* by tho river, that the ma&s of the population 
livwl The tnifcst ancient fortification of completed 
\i\>n\t\ tlu^ soh^MUmI S^^rviftn wall and agger, enclosed 
tt wiu^iilnrly hitge apiioe, larger, we are told, than 
llio walla of nny old city in Italy;* it is likely 
tlmt n good jmrt of this space was long unoccupied 
l*y l\ousf>B. and sen-ed to shelter the cattle of the 
furniera living outside, when an enemy was threaten- 
lag attack. But in Cicero's time, as to-day, all this 
Bpiieo wua covered with dwellings ; and as the cendre 
of tho city came to be occupied with pubhc buildings, 
erected on sites often bought from private owners, the 
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houses were gradually pushed oat along the roads 
beyond the walls. Exactly the same process has 
been going on for centuries in the University city of ' 
Oxford^ where the erection of colleges gradcally 
absorbed the best sites within the old walls, so that 
many of the dwelling-houses arc now quite two miles 
from the centre of the city. The fact is attested for 
fioine by the famous municipal law of Julius Caesar, 
which directs that for a mile outside the gates every 
leaident is to look after the repair of the road in front 
of Ms own hoase.^ 

As a general rule, the heights in Eome were 
occupied by the better class of residents, and the 
hollows by the lower stratum of population, This 
was not indeed entirely so, for poor people no doubt 
lived on the Aventine, the Caelian, and parts of the 
Esquiline. But the Palatine was certainly an aristo- 
cratic quarter ; the Carinae, the height looking down 
on the hollow where the Colosseum now stands, had 
many good houses, e.g. those of Pompeius and of 
Quintua Cicero, and we know of one man of great 
wealth, Atticus, who lived on the Quirinal.^ It was 
in the narrow hollows leading down from these 
heights to the Forum, such tis the Subura between 
Esquiline and Quirinal, and the Argiletum farther 
down near the Forum, that we meet in literature 
with what we may call the working classes ; the 



* Cic. wj Q. JVafn iiL 1. 11 j Suet. d4 &rammatieis, 16 j Com, TTeptM^ 
laietu, IS. 
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Mf^ietmm, fiv tssm^ «m ^mb both fi:^ ita 
VHyhftt ?"* tmi. ite Jko^amkaeBL^ mmi. die Suliora 12 the 
typical ttUuC oC taie^m^ Asd no donbt tJie big 
lod^n|f-&04Bn IB vUck tte kiau cImkb dvelt vere 
to hk ibnud ib afl jmte ^ Baaf, csoq* Uie &trictl| 
•nstoamdo £«tnct» &B tfc» BdaliBe. 

Hm wbole &«e pof htioB mmj wtm^j be divided 
into three cbgaK, <£ mtoA tk bit tvo, amstituting 
togetbtTX tbe socuJ anstocncr. rac a mere handful 
in number cottpftzed vitk tfe third. At the 
top of the social order n» the gvTcniiDg class, or 
ort/o snuitorimt : then cum tlie ordo fi^u^tfer, com^_ 
prising all the mea of basbMss, buikers, mo&e^^l 
leaders, a&d merchants (iw^oCMiloret) or contraotora 
for the raising of taxe6 and maaj other pnrposea 
{ptMicaniy Of these tin> upper dasaes and their 
soGiid Ufe ive sh&U see something in later chapters; 
at pnaent we are concerned with the "masses/' at 
least 320,000 in number,^ and the social problema 
which their esistoice presented, or oaght to have 
presentedj to an intelligent Roman statesman o£ 
Ciceros tim& ^M 

UnfortuDately, just as we know bat little of the 
populous districts of Rome, so too we know little of 
its industrial population. The upper classes, includ- 
ing all writera of memoirs and history, were not 
interested in them. There waa no philanthropist, 



1 Hiilnu^ordiui, RSm. Topograpkie, voL L put iii. p 3SS. 

' Thia u the number receiving con gr«UB when Joliiu Cftc^ar refomied 

th« cors-dkbtbutioiL— Saetonioa, lui. 11. 
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devoted inquirer like Mr. Charles Booth, to investi- 
gate their condition or try to ameliorate it. The 
statesman, if he troubled hixaself about them at all, 
looked on them as a dangerous element of society, 
only to be considered aa human beings at election 
time ; at all other times merely as animals that had 
to be fed, in order to keep them from becoming an 
active periL The philosopher, even the Stoic, whose 
creed was by fer the moat ennobling in that age, 
seems to have left the drega of the people quite out 
of account ; though his philosophy nominally took 
the whole of manfond into its cognisance, it believed 
the masses to be degraded and vicious, and made no 
effort to redeem them.^ The Stoic might profess the 
tenderest feehng towards all mankind, as Cicero did, 
when moved by some recent reading of Stoic 
doctrine ; he might say that " men were born for the 
sake of men, that each should help the other/' or 
that '^ Nature has inclined ua to love men, for this 
is the foundation of all !aw";^ but when in actual 
aocial or political contact with the same masses 
Cicero could only speak of them, with contempt or 
disgust. It is a melancholy and significant fact that 
what little we do know from literature about this 
class is derived from the part they occaaionally 
played in riots and revolutionary disorders. It ia 
fortunately quite impodsihle that the historian of the 

^ S« Zeller, Stoice, etc., £ng. trans, p. 255 foil. 

' Qc dt Ltsi&nv, L 15. 43, It ^as tmt &» jwt pOTsiblw Ui be "poor, 
f9t mtklag nuny rulk " f to ha.n uothisg «ud yni to poeeves idl Uxinga. 
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htwa AonW take aoeoo&t of the life of tlie educated 
moA wmithr onlr; bat m the history of the past, 
Mid t^tj^ally of the bfit tiiree ceDtnries B.C., we have 
te cotttand witk tkk dfficalty, and can onty now and 
tKill fiwl >i1<i lighfn tiuwD upon the great mass 
of ratuiktwl Tha mmt, the crowding, the occasional 
HuHVriii^ frvou durrmtioci 4Dd pestilence, in the un- 
fiwhioimhk* quart«xs of soc^ a city as Eome, these 
tliihgH ATO hidden froia ns, and rarely even suggested 
hy tlio histiiriw ire commonlr read 

Tht» thrw qiMStioDS to which I wish to make 
m^nit^ nuf4\YiT in Uus Gkai>ter are : (1) how was this 
lu»|iwlaliou hoiw«d1 (2) how was it fiupphed with 
(\Httl «inl vl\^thin^ * and (3) how was it employed 1 

\, It \\:i' -'[ v\^ur^* impossible in a city like Rome 
lliut t^rh man, marrictl or nnmarried, should have 
hU own hoiittt> : tlii;a U not so even in the great 
ninjiiril V of uuxVru industrial towns, though wo in 
KukIhikI nw /irt*iix**ioiiicil to see our comparatively 
Willi- to-du artisans dwoUing in cottages spreading 
uuli Into i\\o iHniiitry, At Rome only the wealthy 
riirtii1io« livod in separate houses (donins)^ about 
wtiiili Wft hlmll havo aometliiug to say in another 
i'Ii»[ilor, Tlio iiiJiM of tie population lived, or rather 
nil* iiiid wlopt (for southern climates favour an out- 
of-diiur lil(^), in huge lodging-houses called islands 
(in:i''/<if)f because they were detached from other 
buildings, and had streets on all sides of them^ as 
islands have water,^ Tliese insulae were often three 

^ Saa tlifl dnQnitiQH cf iniulA in Ftsatiu, p. Ill, ukd Tor iniialA ganenUy 
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or four stories high;^ the ground-floor was often 
occupied by BhopB, kept perhaps by some of 1 
the lodgers, and the upper floors by single rooms, 
with small "windowa looking out on the street or 
into an interior court. The common name for 
such a room was coenacidum, or diuiiig-room, a 
word which seems to be taken over from the 
coenacidum of private houses, i.e. an eating-room 
on the first floor, where there was one. Once 
indeed we hear of an aedicula in an insula, 
which was perhaps the equivalent of a modem 
" flat " ; it was inhabited by a young bachelor 
of good birth, M. Caelius Rufus, the friend of 
Cicero, and in this case the insula was probably 
one of a superior kind/ The common lodging- 
house must have been simply a rabbit-warren, 
the crowded inhabitants using their rooms only 
for eating and sleeping, while for the moat part 
they prowled about, either idling or getting such 
employment as they could, legitimate or other- 
wise. 

In such a hfe there could of course have been no 
idea of home, or of that simple and sacred family life 
which had once l>een the ethical basis of Roman 

Mid>i1et«ii'9 article ^'BomtiH " in iha Lid. of AiitiqaUitif ed. 2. De Uarchi 
{La MeligioT^ tuUa viCa dotneslica, l. p. 80) comparer the big lodgiDg-liom^ea 
of the poor at Xaples- 

' Cicero {Ltg^ A^. iu 3G- M) deacribo^ Rome as being (is compariiioa with 
Ckpua) "in mcpntibus poBitam et couvallibiLs, cfKn&culla (Le. upper roomB) 
mibJAtun atquD BusptiUsaiij, auu uptiuiid viidj" eU:, Vitruv. ii. 17 ia tha 
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nftd Cicero's tlinllmg lan^age 
after his return from 
rf ibe homeless crowds 
of Viamie, we cad liegin to feel 
tfie vcsUi and poverty of that 
ttMiedf protected," he says, 
duLQ the house of each 
Here is his altar, hia hearth, 
bwft an his Di Pensln : hove h« keeps all the objects 
uf ha wur^ip aDii pefforms all his reli^oua rites: 
\\\s house is a i^fiago so aotemnly protected, that do 
oi» can he torn from it by force," ^ The wann- 
hMrtod Cio«ro is here^ as so of^en^ dreamrDg dreams : 
the *'Mch iadivi^lual cdtizeQ" of vrhom he speaks is 
the citix«a of his own acqaaintance, not the vast 
majority, with whom his mind does not trouble itself 
Tliose insulae were naually huilt or owned by men 
of cf^pitfd, aud were often called by the names of 
thoir ownera Cicero, in one of his letters,^ incident- 
ally mentions that he had money thus invested; and 
we are disposed to wonder whether his insnlae were 
kept in good ropair, for in another letter he bappenB 
to tell his man of business that shops (tabernae) 
belonging to hini were tumbling down and unoceu- 
pied. It 18 more tbaii likely that many of the 

^ In C.IL, vL fl5'B7 we find n BoaaDea erected ''in tatalftiu inaulae^-lB, 
a common cult far all tha li>dgBra. De K'Urchl Lc. compares tlie common 
Bhrine of the TTt?apolitaD lodging-hoaae. Tutela ta mentioned oa & protocttng 
deity both or iu^nlae and domus by St. Jerome, Com^ in Isaiavi, 672. 

^ Cic. ds D\/mo 10ft. 

' Cic. ad AIL XV. 17 » cp. jtiv. 9. 
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inaulae were badly built by speculators, and liable to 
collapse. The foDowing passage from Plutarch's -L^Jh] 
ofCrassus suggeats thia, though, if Plutarch is right, 
Crassus did cot build himself, but let or sold hia sites 
and builders to others: ''Observing (in Sulla's time) 
the accidents that were familiar at Rome, conflagra- 
tions and tumbling down of houses owing to their 
weight and crowded state, he Iwught slaves who were 1 
architects and builders. Having collected these to ■ 
the number of more than five hundred, it was his 
practice to buy up houses on fixe, and houaes next to 
those on fire : for the owners, frightened and anxious, 
would sell them cheap. And thus the greater part 
of Rome fell into the hands of Crassus : but though 
he had so many artisans, he built no house except 
his owu^ for he used to say that those who were fond 
of building ruined themselves without the help of an 
enemy." ^ The fall of houses, and their destruction 
in the frequent fires, became familiar features of life 
at Home about thb time, and are alluded to by 
Catullus in his twenty-third poena, and later on by , 
Btrabo in his description of Rome (p. 235), It must 
indeed have often happened that whole famihes were 
utterly homeless ; ^ and in those days there were no 
inaorance offices, no benefit societies, no philanthropic 
institutions to rescue the suffering from undeserved 
misery. As we shall see later on, they were con- 



1 Pint. CraUHM 2 - perhaps from FenefltuUiL. 
* ' ' normieuterti in tabGrna." AEcottfofl, ed. Clflrk, p. S7. Cp, Tacitua, 
JTirip i. S6, for peraoDB Glecpiu^ in tabernac. 
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Btantly tn debt, and in the liands of tbo monoy- 
knder; and against his extortions their judicial 
muedies vere most precarious. But all this ie 
hidden from our eyes : only now and again we can 
hoar H fiunt who of their inarticulate cry for help. 

2- The uixxls of these poorer classes in respect of 
iood ftud drink were very small ; it was only the 
nst number of them that made the supply difficult, 
Tho IlAliaua, like the Greeks,* were then as now 
almost entirely \'egetarian3 ; cattle and sheep were 
used for Uie priKluction of cheese, leather, and wool, 
or (or sacrifices to the gods ; the only animal 
oommouly mien, until luxury came in with increasing 
wonlth. WHS the pig, and grain and vegetables were 
thu stnplo food of the poor man, both in town and 
(H>untry, Among the lesser poems ascribed to Virgil 
tliert) is one, the Sfoi^tum, which gives a charming 
picture of tho fix>d-supply of the small cultivator in 
tho country. Tie rises very early, gropes liis way to 
the hoarth> and stirs the embers into Hame : then 
tukea from his meal-bin a supply of grain for three 
days and ptocoeila to grind it in a hand-mill, knead 
it with water, simpe it into round cakes divided into 
four parts like a " hot-cross bun," and, with the help 
of Iiis one female slave, to bake these in the embers. 
He has no aides of smoked baeon^ says the poet, 
hanging from hia roof, but only a checise, so to add 
to hia meal he goes into his garden and gatheis 
thence a number of various herbs and vegetables, 

> Tuoker, Li/e in An^*ni AtAtna, p. 10, 
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which he then makes into the hotch-potch, or pot-au- 
feUy which gives the name to the poem. Thia bit of 
delicate geni^'patoting, which ia as good in its way 
as anything in Crabbe's homely poems, has indeed 
nothing to tell us of life in an insula at Rome ; but 
it may aerve to show what was the ordinary food of 
the Italian of that day.^ The absence of the sides of 
bacon (*' durati sale terga euia/' hne 57) is interesting. 
No doubt the Roman took meat when be could get 
it ; but to have to subsist on it, even for a abort time, 
was painful to him, and more than once Caesar 
remarks on the endurance of his soldiers in submit- 
ting to eat meat when corn was not to be had' 

The com which was at thia time the staple food of 
the Romans of the city waa wheat, and wheat of a 
good kind; in primitive times it bad been an inferior 
species called y^r, which survived in Cicero's day only 
in the form of cakes offered to the gods in religious 
ceremonies. The wheat was not brought from Italy 
or even from Latium ; what each Italian community 
then grew was not more than supplied its own 
inhabitants," and the same waa the case with the 
country villas of the rich, and the huge sheep-farms 
worked by slaves. By far the greater part of Italy 
is mountainous, and not well suited to the production 

^ The Moreium may be a tnoslatian fVom a Gre^ poet, pcTh&pB Fu- 
llu;uU5, but it 19 tseTtninlj aa well adapted Eo the experieDce of Itoliaiu. 
• e^g, Cflftsar, £c£l^ Cir, Ui. 47. Cp. Tftcitua, Amu liv. 24, 
' On tluB point bcd Salviolif Le OtEpitatisme dana te ^londi a-ntifutf oK ri. 
Thiiia* book witb many ahortoomiugB, bat written by an Italiui whoknowa 
bii own ooaiktry. 

D 
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of coTQ on a lailgB acale ; and for long pa^t other 

tmmao had combined to limit vrh&t production thc^e 

nriA Trandport too, wheiber by road or river, waa 

fUll of diffi<*ultj, vhile on the other hand a glance at 

llio map will show that the voyage for corn-ships 

In^t wwn lU'oue aod Sicily, Sardinia, or the province of 

AlVii^ (t'lie fiji'uier donuition of Carthage), was both 

Llliort ftml ottsy — for shorter and easier than the voyage 

tvotw OisjUpiu* Gaul or even from Apulia, where the 

JXMUUHUU was richw4 in good corn-land. So we are 

iK't Rurimsixl to find that, according to tradition, which 

, ii fully Kiruo out by more certain evidence,^ corn had 

f Wu biiHi^ht to Komi} from Sicily as early as ^92 B.C, 

to rvili^v^ a famine, or that since Sicily, Sardinia, and 

Aft'ioi4 h«il l^«04.uuo Roman proTinocs, their vast pro- 

(Uh>tlvt> t*a[\Hcity was utilised to feed the great city. ^M 

Nur iudiHul nce<! w© be surprised to find that th^* 

Htuiti litui Ukou ovof the task of feeding the Roman 

po)iuUtiau, and of feeding it cheaply, if only we are 

auounlomtx) to think, not merely to read, about life in 

Wio oity Ht tliis period. Nothing is more difficult for 

tlin onlinrtry ivadt^r oS ancient history than to realise 

tlio ilillloulty af fettling large masses of human beings, 

whothm' crowdwl in towns or soldiers in the field- Our 

Biwni of traiKi(H>rt an> now so easily and rapidly set in 

Utioa aud maintained], that it would need a war with 

iOme groat s«a-power to convince us that London 

or Glasgow might, under certain untoward circum- 

rtano6B, bo starved ; and as our attention has never 

^ Sm Um wthor'a J&wmh FMiwtls^ ^ 7« <Ccmli&^ 
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been drawn to the details of food-supply, we do not 
readily see why there &hould have been any such 
difficTjlty at Rome as to call for the intervention of 
the State. Perhaps the best way to realise the problem 
is to reflect that every adult inhabitant needed about 
four and a half pecks of coru per month, or some three 
pounds a day j ao that if the populatriou of Rome be 
taken at half a million in Cicero's time, a million and 
a half pounds would be demanded as the daily con- 
sumption of the people.^ I have already said that 
in the last three centuries B-C, thei'e was a universal 
tendency to leave the country for the towns ; and we 
now kBOW that many other cities besides Rome not 
only felt the same difficulty, but actually used the 
same remedy — -Stato importation of cheap corn.^ 
Even comparatively small cities like Dyrrhacbium and 
Apollonia in Epirus, as Caesar tells us while narrat- 
ing his own difficulty in feeding hie army there, used 
for the moat part imported corn-^ And we must 
remember that while some of the greatest cities on 
the Mediterranean, such aa Alexandria and Antioch, 
were within easy reach of vast corn-fields, this was 
not the case with Rome. Either she must organise 
her corn-supply on a secure basis, or get rid of her 
swarms of poor inhabitants ; the latter alternative 
might have been possible if she had been willing to 

' Uarqaiudt, BiiitU^-vvr-t/taUunifi iL pp. lOT. 110 foU. A mtidia^ iFhkb 
— naoily h peck, oontainod about 20 lb. of wheat (Pli&y, A'". S* xviiL flfi). 
Fflur iJidft halfmodiivaO-rrOO lb. 

* Hirachfflld, l^crujaHungibea/miini ecL 2, p> 231 ; StrAbo, p. 652 (Rhodee). 

■ Cmbot, B, C. iii. 42. 3. 
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kt tbem 3tAiv«, bat probfthty in no other way. To 
ipt to pat tttfflt oat apon the l&nd again was 
bopolttB ; tbfij knew notiuBg of Agricaltnre^ and were 
uuusoi) to manual kboar, vfaid they despised. 

Thus ev^r sioee Rome had been a city of any &iz4'' 
it liAtI boett the duty of the plebeian aedilea to see 
that it wad lul^Mjoately sapptied vith com, and in times 
of dearth or other difficoltj these magistrates had to 
%k% special i&easuTes to proenre iL With a popula- 
%ioi\ 0ie«dily naing aanee the war with Hannibal, and 
ftftor tho a<\}uisitioii of two corn-growing provinces, 
to which A£rica was added in 146 B.C., it was natural 
Mtiut th«7 should tun] th^ attention more closely 
th« rceounM^d of these ; and now the provincial 
gOimoiv had to see that the necessary amount of 
was furaishtHi from thoBe provinces at a fixed 
yvuv. ftud tliat a low one,* Id 123 RC. Gaius 
(InuvluiA took th^ matter in hand, and made it 
a i^it of his whole far-reaching political scheme. 
Tlic plelw urbnUia had become a very awkward element 
in tho oalculatioaa of a stAt^aman, and to have it in 
a dtato of Btarvatiou. or ei^-en fearing such a state, was 
dungoruua in the extreme, as every Roman states- 
man hud to learn in the course of the two following 
conturiofl. The aodiles, we may guess, were quite 
unequal to the work demanded of them ; and at times 
victorious provincial governors would bring home great 
quantities of com and give it away gratis for their 
private purposes, with bad results both economic and 
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moraL Gracchus saw that the work of supply needed 
a thorough organisation in regard to production, 
transport, warehousing, and finance, and set about it 
with a delight in hard work sueh as no Roman states- 
man had shown before, believing that if the people 
could be fed cheaply and regalarljj they would ceaae 
to be " a troublesome neighbour/'^ We do not 
know the details of his scheme of organisation except 
in one particular, the price at which the com was to 
be sold per modius (peck) : this was to be six and 
one-third asses, or rather less than half the normal 
market-price of the day, so far as it can be made out. 
Whether he beheved that the cost of production 
could be brought down to this level by regularity of 
demand and transport we cannot tell ; it seems at 
any rate probable that he had gone carefully into 
the financial aapect of the busiEess,^ But there can 
hardly be a doubt that he miscalculated, and that 
the result of the law by which he sought to effect his 
object was a yearly loss to the treasury, so that after 
his time, and until his law was repealed by Sulla, the 
people were really being fed largely at the expense 
of the StatBj and thus lapaing into a state of semi- 
pauperism, with bad ethical consequences. 

One of these conaec[uenees wa^ that inconsiderate 
statesmen would only too readily seize the chance of 
reducing the price of the com still lower, as was done 
by Satuminus in 100 B,c., for political purposes. To 

' For Gnochub' motiTea leQ ■ paper ^yy the pr&aeut vriter In tlia English 
MiMtorkal JUvuw for ISOO, p. 221 folL * Cic- Tttac. Di^- iii. 2a 48. 
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prevent this Sulla abolished the Gracchan system in 
toto ; but it was renewed io 73 E,o., and in 58 the 
demagogue P, Clodius made the distribution of com 
gratuitous. In 46 Caesar found that no less than 
320,000 persona were receiving com from the State 
for nothing ; by a bill, of which we still possess a part,^ 
he reduced tlie numbfT to 150^000, and by a rigid 
Byfitem of rules, of which we know something, con- 
trived to ensure that it should be kept at that poiat- 
With the policy of Augustus and hia Buceessors in 
regard to the com -supply [annona) I am not here 
concerned ; but it is necessary to observe that with 
the establishment of the Empire the plebs urbana 
ceased to be of any importance in pohtica, and could 
be treated as a petted population, from whom no 
harm was to be expected if they were kept comfort- 
able and amused. Augustus seems to have found 
himself compelled to take up this attitude towards 
them, and he was able to do so because he had 
thoroughly reorganised the public finance and knew 
what he could afford for the purpose. But in the 
time of Cicero the people were still powerful in 
legislation and elections, and the public finance was 
disorganised and in confusion ; acd the result was 
that the corn-supply was mixed up with politics,' and 
handled by reckless poKticians in a way that waa 
as ruinous to the treasury as it was to the moral 

' Lai Jnlia muulcipalis, 1-20, compared with Suetonius, JuL 41. 
^ A good example mil be foxLud in Cic ad Att. iv. 1, fcilL \ the first 
letter vritten hj Cicero after has retorn itom exile. 
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welfare of the city. The whole story, from Gracchus 
onwards, is ft wholesome leaeon on the mischief of 
granting "outdoor relief" in any form whatever, 
without instituting the means of inquiry into each 
individual case. Gracchua' intentions were doubtless 
honest and good- but "ubi semel reeto deerratum 
est, ia praeceps pervenitur/' 

The drink of the Roman was water, but he mixed 
it with wine whenever he had the chance. Fortu- 
nately for him he had no other intoxicating drink ; 
we hear neither of beer nor spti'ita in Roman literature, 
Italy was well suited to the cultivation of the vine ; 
and though down to the last century of the Republic 
the choice kinds of wine came chiefly firom Gieece^ 
yet we have nnc^uestionable proof that wine waa 
made in the neighbourhood of Rome at the very 
outset of Roman history. In the oldest religious 
calendar^ we find two festivals called Vinalia, one 
in April and the other in August j what ei^actly was 
the relation of each of them to the operations of 
viticulture is by no means clear, but we know that 
these operations were under the protection of Jupiter, 
and that his priest, the Flamen Dialia, offered to him 
the first-fruits of the vintage. The production of 
rough wine must indeed have been large, for we 
happen to know that it was at times remarkably 
cheap. In 250 B.C,, in many ways a wonderfully 
productive year, wine was sold at an as the congius^ 
which is nearly three quarts;^ under the early 

^ See my RoiTum FeMtivala, pf . 8G ood 2D4. ■ Fllnj, Nat. HtMt. xviH. 17. 
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Empire Columella (iiL 3. 10) reckoned the amphora 
(nearly 6 gallons) at 1 5 sesterces, i,e- about eightpenee, 
Thut the commoii citizen did expect to be able to 
qualify his water with wine seems proved by a story 
told by Suetonius, that when the people complained 
to Augustus that the price of wine waa too higli, he 
curtly aud wisely aoswered that Agrippa had but lately 
given tliem an excellent water-supply.* It looks as 
though they were claiming to have wine as well as grain 
supplied them by the government at a low price or 
gratuitously ; but this was too much even for Augustus, 
For hia water the Roman, it need hardly be said^ 
paid nothing. On the whole, at the time of which 
we are speaking he waa fairly well supplied with it ; 
but in this, aa in ao many other matters of urban 
administration, it was under AuQ-ustus that an 
abundant supply was first procured and maintained 
by an excellent system of management. Frontinus, 
to whose work de Ai^iit'ducttbus we owe abnoat all 
that we know about the Roman water-supply, tells 
us that for four hundred and forty-one years after 
the foundation of the city the Romans contented 
themselves with such water as they could get from 
the Tiber, from wells, and from natural springs^ and 
adds that some of the springs were in his day still 
held in honour on account of their health-giving 
qualitiefi.* Cicero describes Rome, in hia idealising 

1 Suet Juff, 4X 

' FroGtirins L 4> The data of He work Is towirda tba end of the first 
centurf a.d. 
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way, as " locum fontibua atnndantem," flBd twenty- 
three springs are known to have cxiated ; but aa early 
as 312 B.a it was found necessary to seek elsewhere 
for a purer and more regular supply. More than sis 
xnlles from Rome, on the via Collating, springs were 
found and utilieed for thie purpose, which have lately 
Vieen re-discovered at the bottom of some atone 
cjuarries ; and hence the water was brought by 
xinderground pipes along the line of the same road 
"to the city, and through it to tho foot of the 
^ventine, the plebeian quarter. This was the Aqua 
^ppia, named after the famous censor Appiua 
diaudius Caecua, whom Mommsen has shoWTi to have 
leen a friend of the people.^ Forty years later 
another censor, Maniua Curius Dentatus, brought a 
eecond supply, also by an undergi'ound channel, from 
the river Anio near Tihur (Tivoli), the water of 
"whichj never of the first quality, was used for the 
irrigation of gardens and the flushing of draiusp In 
144 B.O. it was found that these two old aqueducts 
were out of repair and insufficient, and this time a 
praetor, Q, Marcius Eex (probably through the infiu- 
ence of a family clique), was commissioned to set 
them in order and to procure a fresh supply. He 
went much farther than his predecessors had gone 
for springs, and drew a volume of excellent and clear 
cold water from the Sabine hilla beyond Tibur, thirty- 
six miles from the city, which had the highest repu- 

' Beo Laaciani, Buij^ arid SawvatioTie, p. 48 ; MomrDueiij Sist. voL i. 
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tation at &U times : aod for the last six miles of its 
couiee it was carried above ground upon a series of 
arches.^ Oae other aqaedficl was added in 125 B.a, 
the Aqua Tepula, 5o called becao&e its water was 
unusually warm : and the whole amount of water 
entering Rome in the last century of the Republic is 
estimated at mrare Uian 700,000 cubic metres per 
diem, which would amply suffice for a population of 
half a million. At the present day Rome, with a 
population of 450,000, receives from all sources only 
3r9,000.* Baths, both public and private, were 
already beginning to come into fashion ; of these 
more will be said later on. The water for drinking 
was collected in large casUlla, or reservoirs, and 

r thence distributed into public fountains, of which one 
still survives — ^the*'Trofei di Mario," in the Piazza 
Vittorio Emmanuele on the Esquiliue,* When the 
supply came to be large enough, the owners of iii.sulae 
and domua were allowed to hove water laid on by 
private pipes, as we have it in modern towns ; but it 
is not certain when this pennission was first given- ■ 
3. But we must return to the individual Roman 
of the maaaes, whom we have now seen well supplied 
with the necessaries of life, and try to form some 

^ FroEtinna L 7, vhMo account is conhtmed by the recantly diacovered 
Kpitomea of Lily's lost books. — Grenfetl and Eunt, OinjrifTfnthvs Pa^ 
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IT. 113, 

^ See iha iiserul tabic in Lani^idui, ^. n^. G6. 

' Thia d&tns from the ruiga of Domitiaa. The lutnn of tlia public 
fbunt^Q ma^ bo r^ftliMd at PompeiL Sen M«a, Pffvtpeii, iU Liffi ttvui ^rt, 
p. 221 foil 
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idea of the way in which he waa employed, or earned 
a living. This is by no means an easy task, for 
these Bmall people, aa we hare already seen, did not 
interest their educated fellow-citizens^ and for this 
reason we hear hardly anything of them in the 
literature of the time. Not only a want of phil- 
anthropic feeling in their betters, but an inherited 
contempt for all small industry and retail dealing, 
has helped to hide them away from us : an inheyited 
contempt, because it is in fact a miryival from an 
older social systemj when the citizen did not need the 
work of the artisan and small retailer, but auppKed 
all his own wants within the circle of his househflld, 
ie. hia own lamily and slaves, and produced on his 
iarm the material of his food and clothing. And the 
survival was all the stronger, because even in the late 
Republic the abundant supply of slaves enabled the 
man of capital still to dispense largely with the 
services of the tradesman and artisan. 

Cicero expresaes this contempt for the artisan and 
trading classes in more than one striking passage. 
One, in hie treatise on Duties, is probably paraphrased 
from the Greek of Panaetius, the philosopher who 
first introduced Stoicism to the Romans, and modified 
it to suit their temperament, but it is quite clear 
that Cicero himself entirely endorses the Stoic view. 
"All gains made by hired labourers/' he says, *'are 
dishonourable and base, for what we buy of them is 
their labour, not their artistic skill : with them the 
very gain itself does but increase the alaviahness of 
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the work- All retail deeding too may be put in 
the same cat'egorj, for the de^er will gain nothing 
except by profuse lying, and nothing is more dis- 
graceibl than antmthfnl huckstering. Again, the 
work of all artiaans {opifices) ia sordid; there can be 
nothing honourable in & workshop."" 

If this view of the low character of the work 
of the artisan and retailer should be thought too 
obviooaly a Greek one, let the reader tarn to the 
description by Livy* — a true gentleman— of the low 
origin of Terentius A^arro, the consul who was in 
command at Cannae; he uses the same language as 
Cioero, "He sprang from an origin not merely 
humble but eordid ; his father was a butcher, who 
sold his own meat, and employed his son in this 
slavish bufliness," The story may not be true, and 
indeed it is not a very probable one, but it well 
represents the inherited feeling towards retail trade of 
the Roman of the higher classes of society, — a feeling 
80 tFonacious of life, that even in modem England, 
where it arose from much the same causes as in the 
ancient world, it has only within the laat century 
begun to die out.^ 

Yet in Rome these humble workers existed and 
made a living for themselves from the very be* 
ginning, as fer as we can guess, of real city life. 
They are the necessary and inevitable product of the 
growth of a town population, and of the resulting 

^ Cio> da OJiciis, L i2. 150. ■ Lirj xxit 35 odjCfk 

' ttis verj conapicuou, n-g., in theuorela cf Jane Auaten. 
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diviaion of labour. The following passage from a 
work on incluetrial organisation in England may be 
taken as closely representing tlie samt; process In 
early Kome :^ *'The town arose aa a centre m which 
the surplus produce of many villages could be profit-i 
ably disposed of by exchange. Trade thus beeamej 
a settled occupation, and tirade prepared the way for 
the establishment of the handicrafts, by furnishing' 
capital for the support of the craftsmen, and by 
creating a regular market for their protluets. It was 
possible for a great many bodies of craftsmen, — the 
weavers, tailors, butchers, bakers, etc., to find a liveli- 
hood, each craft devoting itself to the supply of a 
fiingle branch of those wants whirJi the village house- 
hold had attempted very imperfectly to eatisfy by ita 
own labours." 

As in mediaeval Europe, so in early Rome, the 
same conditions produced the same reaulta : we find 
the craftfimen of the town forming thcmsclvos into 
gilds, not only for the protection of their trade, but 
from a natural instinct of association, and providing 
these gilds, on the model of the older groups of 
fiimily and gens, with a religious centre and a patron 
deity- The gilds [collegia) of Roman craftsmen were 
attributed to Numa. hke so many other religious ■ 
institutions ; they included associations of weavers, ^M 
fullers, dyers, shoemakers, doctors, teachers, painters, 
ctCn,' and were mainly devoted to Minerva as the 
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* G. Unwin, I-nduatritd Otjamaation, etc,, p. 2. 
* Plutarch, Aii^hi, 17 -. Ovid, Fadi. iii. ai& foil 
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deity of handiwork, "The society that witnessed 
the coming of Minerva from Etniria , , , little 
knew that in her temple on the Aventine was being 
brought to expression the trade-union idea/' ^ These 
collegia opificum, most unfortunately, pass entirely 
oat of our sight, until they reappear in the age of 
Cicero in a very different form, as clubs used for 
political purposes, but composed still of the lowest 
strata of the free population {collegia sodalicia)? 
The history and caueea of their disappearance and 
metamorphosis are lost to ue ; but it is not hard 
to guess that the main cause is to be found in the 
great economic changes that followed the HannibaHc 
war, — ^the vast number of slaves imported, and the 
coneequent resuscitation of the old system of the 
economic independence of the great households ; the 
decay of religious practice, which affected both public 
and private Hfe in a hnndred different ways -, and that 
Bteady growth of indiYidualism which is character- 
istic of eras of town life, and especially of the last 
three centuries B.a It is curious to notice that by 
the time these old gilds emerge into light again as 
clubs that could be used for political purposes^ a new 
fiouree of gain, trnd one that was really sordid, had 
been placed within the reach of the Koman plebs 
urbana : it was possible to make money by your vote 
in the election of magistrates. In that degenerate 

» J. B. Ctrter, Vu Religion, o/Numa, p. 49. 

* U&rq. iii. p. 136- See alao Kotaeaiaan'i artjulv " Collegium" la Pauly- 
WieBOwaT Mfal-Enctfkl.i and Waltzing^ Corporalw%s pro/ifftiowiileB che* ies 
JRotnoMu, L p. 78 tt]L 
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age, when the vast accumulation of capital made it 
possible for a man to purchase his way to power, in 
spite of repeated attempts to cheek the e\"il by 
legislation, the old principle of honourable asaociation 
was used to help the small mac to make a hviog by 
choosing the unprincipled and often the incompetent 
to undertake the government of the Empire. 

Apart, however, from such illegal means of making 
money, there was beyond doubt in the Rome of the last 
century B.C. a large amount of honest and useful labour 
done by free citizens. We must not run away with the 
idea that the whole labour of the city was performed 
by slaves^ who ousted the freeman from his chance 
of a living. There was indeed a certain number of 
public slaves who did public work for the State ] 
but on the whole the great mass of the servile popula- 
tion worked entirely within the households and on 
the estates of the rich, and did not interfere to any 
sensible degree with the labour of the small freeman, 
Afi has been justly obser\'ed by Salvioli,^ never at any 
peri od did the R oman proletariat complain of the 
ccmjietition of slave labour as detrim_en_tal to ita own 
interests, Ha3"YEere been no slave labour there, the 
email freeman might indeed have had a wider field of 
enterprise, and have been better able to accumulate 
a small capital by undertaking work for the great 
families, which was done, as it was, by their elaves. 
But he was not aware of this, and the two kinda of 
labour, the paid and the unpaid, went on side by eide 

^ Le Capitalianu, eta., p. HI foU. 
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without active rivalry, Jfo doubt slavery helped to 
foster idlene^, as it did in the Southern Btatea of 
America before the Civil "War ; ' no doubt there were 
plenty of idle rowans in the city, ready to 8teal,4o 
murder, or to hire themselves out as the armed 
followers of a political desperado like Clodioe ; but 
the simple necessities of the life of those who had no 
slaves of their own gave employment, we may be 
certain, to a great number of free tradesmen and 
artisans and labourers of a more unskilled kind. 

To begin with, we may ask the pertinent question, 
how the corn sold cheap by the State was made into 
hrenA for the small consumer. Pliny gives us very 
valuable iaformation, which wo may accept as roughly 
correctj that until the year 171 B.C, there were no 
bakers in Rome.* "The Quirites/' he says, '*made 
their own bread, which was the business of the women» 
aa it is still among most peoples." The demand 
which was thus supplied by a new trade was do doubt 
cftuaed by the increase of the lower population of 
the city, by the return of old soldiers, often perhajB 
unuiarried, aud by the manumissiou of slaves, many 
of whom would also be inexperienced in domestic life 
and its needs ; and we may probably connect it with 
the growth of the system of insulae, the great lodging- 
houses in which it would not Iw convenient either to 
grind your corn or to bake your bread. So the bakers, 
called pistores from the old practice of pounding the 

> CAinifA, Slarv lS>mr, pp. 78, 143 ToU. S» IhIow, p. S8& 
> Pliny, Sat. ma. xrm. 107. 
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grain in a mortar (jnngere), soon became a very 
important and flourishing section of the plebs, though 
never held in high repute ; and fa eonnesion with 
the distributions of com some of them probably rose 
above the level of the small tradesman, like the pistor 
redemptoi\ Marcus Vergiliua Eurysaces, whose monu- 
ment has come down to us.^ It should be noted 
that the trade of the baker included the grinding of 
the corn ; there were no millera at Rome, This can 
be well illustrated from the numeroas bakers' shops 
which have been excavated at Pompeii,^ In one of 
these, for example, we find the four mills in a large 
apartment at the rear of the building, and close 
by is the stall for the donkeys that turned them, 
and also the kneading- room, oven, and store-room- 
Small bakeries may have had only hand-mills, lite 
the one with which we saw the peasant ui the 
Moretum grinding his corn ; but the donkey was 
from quite early times associated with the business, 
as we know from the fact that at the festival of 
Vesta, the patron deity of all bakers, they were 
decorated with wreaths and cakes.^ 

The bakiBg trade must have given employment 
to a large number of persons. So beyond doubt did 
the supply of vogctablea, which were brought into 
the city firom gardens outside, and formed, after the 
com, the staple food of the lower classes. "We have , 

^ O^l.L, i. lOlfl. The d&te h poisibLy prc-AugusUQ^ 
L * lUn's Ptimpeiij p, 3S0. 

F • Sco my Ittyinan Festivals, p- 148. For tto miUi of varioua kinda see 
aIm MkrqiUTdt, Prtvatteben^ p. 106, 
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already seen in the Jf&rrtiun the countrymac adding 

to hia store of bread by a hotch-potch made of 

vegetables, and the reader of the poem will have 

boen astonished at the number mentioned, including 

garden herbs for flavouring purposes. The anciente 

were fully alive to the value of vegetable food and 

of fruit as a healthy diet in warm climates, and 

the wonderfully full information we have on this 

subject eomes from medical writers lite GJalen, as well 

as from Pliny's Natural History, and from the writers 

on agriculture. The very names of some Roman 

families, eg. the Fabii and Caepiones, carry us back 

to a time when beans and onions, which later on were 

uut au much in favour, i\"ere a regular part of the 

diet of the Roman people The list of vegetables 

and herbs which we know of as consumed fills a 

whnlo page in Mnrqaardt's interesting account of this 

Bulijoct, ftud includes most of those which we use at 

the ppi^scnt day,* It was only when the consumption 

' of meat ami game came in vdth the growth of capital 

and its attendant luxury^ that a v^etarian diet came 

to be ot all despised* This is another result of 

the economic changes caused by the Hannibalic war, 

.Ud 18 curiously illustrated by the speech of the cook 

of a gn^Ht household in the Pscttdoliis of Plautus, 

who prides himself on not being as other cooks are, 

who make the guests into beasts of the fields stuffing 

them with all kinds of food which cattle eat, and 

[even with things which cattle would refosc !' But 
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we may take it that at all times the Roman of the 
lower clasB consuined fruit and vegetables largely, 
and thus gave employment to a number of market- 
gardeners and small purveyors. Fish lie did not eat ; 
like meat, it was too expensive ; in fact fisli-eating 
only came in towards the end of the republican 
period, and then only as a luxury for those who could 
afford to keep fish-ponds on their estates. How far 
the supply of other luxuries, aucb as butchera' meat, 
^hve employment to freemen, is not very clear ; and 
perhaps we need here only take account of such 
few other products, e.g. oil and wine, aa were in 
universal demaad^ though not always procurable by 
the needy. There were plenty of small shops in 
Rome where these things were sold ; we have a 
picture of aueh a shop (cavpona) in another of the 
minor Virgilian poems, the Oopa, i.e. hoateas, or per- 
haps in this case the woman who danced and sang 
for the entertainment of the guests* She plied Ler 
trade in a smoky tavern (fumoaa tabema), all the 
contents of which are charmingly described in the 
poem.' 

Let UB now see how the other chief neeesaitv of 

r 

human life, the supply of clothing, gave employment 
to the free Roman shopkeeper. 

The clothing of the whole Roman population was 
originally woollen ; both the outer garment, the toga, 
and the inner {tAinica) were of this material, and the 



> Cp. the QDcta popina of Horace, ^iaL L 14- 21 foH. 
shop At Fonjpvti, Mall, p, 395. 
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filieep which supplied it were pastured well and 
conveniently in all the higher hilly regions of Italy- 
Other materials, linen, cotton, and silk, came in later 
with the growth of commerce, bat the manufacture 
of these into clothing was chiefly carried on by slaves 
in the great households, and we need not take any 
account of them hera The preparation of wool too 
Wfts in well regulated households undertaken even 
under the Empire by the women of the family, 
including the materfamilias herself, and in many an 
inscription we find the lanificium recorded as the 
honourable practice of matrons,* Bat as in the case 
of fooil, so with the simple material of clothing, it 
was 8uon found impoaaible in a city for the poorer 
oitixena to do all that was necessary within their 
own houses ; this is proved conclusively by the 
ntentiou of gilds of fullers ' ^jiJloties) among thoBe 
trudiUuUMlly ascrilxid to Nnma. Fulling is the 
prt^paratjon of cloth by cleansing in water after it 
hiu como from the loom; but the fuller's trade of 
tho later republic jm>bably often comprised the 
Hctual manufacture of the wool for those who could 
nut do it themsolves. He also acted as the washer 
of gAVinents already in use, and this was no doobt a 
v*^rv important part of his busm^is. for in a warm 
fliuut-<> heavy woollen material is naturally apt to 
get fr^uently impuro and unwho1e6<»ne. Soap was 
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not known till the first century of tlie Empire, and 
the process of cleansiBg was all the more lengthy 
and elaborate ; the details of the process are known 
tfO us from paintings at Pompeii, where they adorn 
the walls of fullcrics which have boen excavated. 
A plan of one of them will be found in Mau's 
Pompeii^ p. 388. The ordinary woollen garments 
were simply bleached white, not dyed ; and though 
dyers are mentioned among the ancient gilds by 
Plutarch, it is probable that he means chiefly fullers 
by the Greek word ^a^eZ?. 

Of the manufacture of leather we do not know so 
much. This, like that of wool, must have originally 
been carried on in the household, but it ia mentioned 
as a trade aa early as the time of Plautus.^ The 
shoemakers' business was, however, a common one 
from the earliest times, probably becauae it needs 
some technical skill and experience ; the most natural 
division of labour in early societies is sure to produce 
this trade The shoemakers' gild was among the 
earliest, and had its centre in the atrium sutorium ; ^ 
and the individual shoemakers carried on their trade 
in booths or sbopa. The Koman shoe, it may be 
mentioued here, was of several different kinds, 
according to the sex, rank, and occupation of the 
wearer ; but the two most important sorta were the 
calceTiSt the shoe worn with the toga in the city, and 



^ Menaechmiy 404 -. tbla may, howovor, bo only a traixaUtiga from the 
OrwlL. 
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the mark of the Roman citizen ; and the pero or high 
boot, which was more serviceable in the comitry. 

Among the old gilds were also those of the smiths 

(fabri ferrarii) and the potters {_figuti), but of these 

little need be said here, for they were natorally fewer 

in number than the Tendora of food and clothing, 

and the raw material far their work had, in later 

times at least, to be brought from a distance. The 

later Romans seem to have procured their iron -ore 

from the i^and of Elba and SpoLa, Gaal» and other 

provinces/ and to have imported ware of all kinds^ 

especially the finer sorts, from rarioos parts of the 

Kmpire; the commoner kinds, sach as the dolia or 

laigo vessels for storing wine and oil, were certainly 

made iu Rome in the second centnry b-u, for Cato 

in his lx)ok on agriculture ' remarks that they could 

bo beat procured there. Bat both these manufactures 

require a certain amount of captal, and wo may 

doubl whether the free population was largely 

omj^loycd in them; we know for certain that in the 

early Empire the mauufactuie of ware, tiles, bricks, 

etc-, was carried on by capitalists, some of them of 

noble birth, including even Emperors themselves, and 

beyond doubt the "hands" they employed were 

chietly slaves.* 

But industries of this Hnd may si^ve to remind 

> ll»i>^xwdt, AfmUM, p. «» uri raS. 

«r tib* flumer^t '' pUnt," doUiing, ragK <ai^ » «t& as aolia, wnn best 
ppqhMwl at Rome 
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us of another kind of employment in which the lower 
classes of Rome and Ostia may have found the means 
of making a living- The importation of raw materiala, 
and that of goods of all kinds, which was constantly 
en the increase throughout Roman history, called for 
the employment of vast numbers of porters, carriers, 
end what we should call dock hands, working both 
at Ostia, where the heavier ships were unladed or 
relieved of part of their cargoes in order to enable 
them to come up the Tiber/ and also at the wharves 
at Rome under the Aventine. Wc maat also re- 
member that almost all porterage in the city had to 
be done by men, with the aid of mules or donkeys ; 
the streets were so narrow that in trying to picture 
what they looked lilie we must banish from our 
minds the crowds of vehicles familiar in a modern 
city, JuUus Caesar, in his regulations for the 
government of the city of Rome, forbade waggons 
to be drLven in the streets in the day-time.^ Even 
suppoaing that a large amount of porterage was done 
by slaves for their masters, we may reasonably guess 
that free labour was also employed iu this way at 
Rome, as was certainly the case at Ostia, and also 
at Pompeii, where the pack-carriers [sacca^^i) and 
mule-drivers [muliones) are among the corporations 
of free men who have left in the form of graffiti 
appeals to voters to support a particidar candidate 
for election to a magistracy,' 

1 atT»bo, p, 231. ' Lt* Julia Mmuclpftlis, Tine EG folL 

* Mbu, Pompea, p, 377, 
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Thos ve m&T fia&ly eondude that there was a. 
Ttrj copgJdgmbJc amooat of employment in Borne 
aTftihble for the po<Mrer dozens, qttite apart from the 
Uboor perfonued by sIatcs. But before closing this 
cha'^ter it is Decessary to point out the preearioua 
conditions under whioh thjat employment waa carried 
on, as compared with the industrial conditions of a 
modem city. It is true enough that the factory 
GX-^st^^m of modem times, with the sweating, the long 
hours of work, and the unwholesome surroundings of 
our industrial tov.ns, has produced much misery, 
much physical degeneracy ; and we have also the 
problem of the unemployed always with us- But 
there ^''er^ two points in which the condition of the 
frto artisan and tradesman at Rome was far worse 
than it is with us, and rendered him liable to an 
even nioro hopeless submersion than that which is 
too often the fate of the modem wage-earner. 

First, let us consider that markets, then as now, 
were hable to fluctuation, — probably more liable then 
than now, because the supply both of food and of 
the raw material of manufacture was more precarious 
owing to the greater difficulties of conveyanca 
Trade would be bad at times, and many things might 
happen which would compel the mao with little or 
no capita] to borrow money, which he could only do 
on the security of his stock, or indeed, as the law of 
Rome etill recognised, of his person. Money-lenders 
were abundant, as we shall find in the next chapter, 
interest was high, and to fall into the hands of a 
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money-lender was only another step on the way to 
destruction. At the present day, if a tradesman fails 
in business, he can appetd to a merciful bankruptcy 
law, which givea him every chanoe to satisfy hia 
creditors and to start afresh ; or in the case ol* a 
single debt, he can be put into a county court where 
every chance is given him to pay it within a reason- 
able time. All this machinery, moat of which (to the 
disgrace of modem civilisation) is quite recent in 
date, was absent at Roma The -only magistrates 
adminiabering the civil law were the praetors, and 
though since the reforms of Sulla there were usually 
eight of these in the city, we can well imagine how 
hard it would be for the poor debtor in a huge city 
to get his affaira attended to. Probably in most 
cases the creditor worked hia will with him, took 
possession of his property without the interference of 
the law, and so submerged him, or even reduced him 
to fllavery. If he chose to be merciful he could go 
to the praetor, and get what was called a missio 
in banay ie< a legal right to take the whole of his 
debtor's property, waiving the right to his person. 
And it must be noted that no more humane law 
of bankruptcy was introduced until the time of 
Augustus, No wonder that at least three times in 
the last century of the Eepubhc there arose a cry for 
the total abolition of debts (tabulae novae): in 88 'B.C., 
after the Social War ; in 63, during Cicero's consul- 
flhip, when political and social revolutionary projects 
were combined in the conspiracy of Catiline ; and in 
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48, when the economic condition of Italy had been 
disturbed hj the Civil War, and Caesar had much 
difficulty in keeping unprincipled agitators from 
applying violent and foolish remedies. But to this 
we shall return in the next chapter. 

Secondiyj let us consider that in a large city of 
to-day the person and property of all, rich or poor, 
are adequately protected by a sound system of police, 
and by courts of first instance which are sitting evBry 
day. Assault and murder, theft and burglary, are 
exceptional- It might be going too far to aay that 
at Rome they were the rule ; but it is the fact that 
in what we may call the slums of Rome there was no 
machinery for checking them. No such machinery 
had been InTcnted, because according to the old rules 
of laWj still in force, a father might punish his 
childi'en, a master hia slaves, and a murderer or thief 
might be killed by his intended victim if caught 
red-handed> This rude justice would suffice in a 
small city and a simple social system ; but it would 
be totally inadequate to protect life and property in 
a huge population, such as that of the Rome of the 
last century B.C, Since the time of Sulla there had 
indeed been coarts for the trial of crimes of viulence^ 
and at all times the consuls with their staff of 
assistants had been charged with the peace of the 
city ; but we may well ash whether the poor Roman 
of Cicero^a day could really benefit either by the 
consular imperium or the action of the Sullau courts. 
A slave was the object of his master's care, and theft; 
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from a slave waa thoft from his owner, — if injured 
or murdered satisfaction could be liad for bioi. Bufc^ / 
in that age of slack and sordid government it is at ( 
least e-Ttremely doubtful whether either the person or 
the property of the lower class of citizen could be 
said to have been properly protected in the city. 
And the same anarchy prevailed all over Italy, — 
from the suhurba of Rome, infested by robbers, to the 
sheep-farm of the great eapitaliat, where the traveller 
might be kidnapped by runaway slaves, to vanish 
from the sight of men without leaving a trace of 
his fate. 

It ia the great merit of Augustus that he made 
KoniQ not only a city of marble, but one in which 
the person and property of all citizens were fairly 
secure. By a new and rational bankruptcy law, and 
by a well-organised system of police, he made life 
endurable even for the poorest. If he initiated a, 
policy which eventually spoilt and degraded the 
Roman population, if he failed to encourage free 
industry as persistently as it seems to ns that he 
might have done, he may perhaps be in some degree 
excused, as knowing the conditions and difficultiee of 
the problem before him better than we can know 
them. 




THE MEN OF BUSINESS AND THEIR METHODa 



The highedt class in the social scale at Kome was 
tlividisd, roughly rather than exactly, into two 
aectiotis, according as they did or did not aim at 
boiug elected to magistracies and so entering the 
Bcuato, To the senatorius ordo, which will be dealt 
witli in the next chapter, belonged all senators, and 
all MonH of senators whether or no they had as yet 
bron elected to the quaestorship, wMch after Sulla 
wart Lho magistracy qualifying for the senate. But 
outside tbo senatorial ranks there were numbers of 
wealthy and well educated men. most of whom were 
ongnged in one way or another in buBincss ; by 
whiuli term is here meant, not 30 much trading and 
meroantilo operations, as banking, money-lending, the 
uiulortfiking of State contracts, and the raising of 
tuxes. The gsncral name for this class was, strange 
to say, cqtiitcSt or kuights, as they are often but 
ttafortunately called in modem histories of Rome. 
They were in fact at thia time the most unmilitary 
p^rt of the population^ and they inherited the title 
only because the property igaalification for the equites 
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eqno privato, Le. the cavalry who served with their 
own horses, had been taken aa the qualification also 
for equestrian judicea, to whom Gaius Gracchus had 
given the decision of cases in the quaestio de repe- 
tundia,' This law of Gracchus had had tho result of 
constituting an ordo eqaeeter alongside of the ordo 
senatorius, with a property qualification of 400,000 
seatercea, or about ^3200* not of income but of 
capital. Any one who had this sum could call 
himself an eques, provided he were not a senator, 
even if he had never served in the cavalry or 
mounted a horse. 

We are eoncerned here with the business which 
these men carried on, not with their hiatory aa a 
body in the State ; this latter difficult subject haa 
been handled by Dr. Greenidge in hia Roman Public 
lAfe^ aud by many other writers. We have to take 
them here as the representatives of capital and the 
chief uses to which it was put in the age of Cicero \ 
for, as a matter of fact, they were then doing by far 
the greatest part of the money-making of the Empire. 
They were not indeed always doing it for themselves ; 
they often represented men of senatorial rank, and 
acted as their agents in the investment of money and 
in securing the returns due For the senator was not 
allowed, by the strict letter of the law, to engage in 
business which would take him out of Italy ; * his 
services were needed at home, and if indeed he had 



' Ses GiBemdge, Eomaiv Public £i/c, ]». 22E'. 
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performed his proper work with iBdustr^ and enei^ 
he never could have found time to travel on his own 
business* At the time of which we are speaking 
there were wavE in which he could escape from hia 
duties, — ways only too often used ; but many sena- 
tors did undoubtedly employ members of the eques- 
trian order to transact their business abroad, so that 
it is not untrue to say that the equites had in their 
hands almost the whole of the monetary business of 
the Empire, 

The property qualification mav seem to us emaD 
enough, but it is of course no real index to the 
amount of capital which a wealthy eques might 
posHcss, Nothing is more astonishing iu the history 
of the last century of the repubhc than the vast sums 
of money iu the hands of individuals, and the 
enormous suma lent and borrowed in private by the 
mcu whose nftmes are familiar to us as statesmen. 
It ia told of Caesar that as a very young man 
he owed a sum equivalent to about £280,000; of 
Craasus that he had 200 million sesterces invested iu 
laud alone*^ Cicero, though from time to time in 
ditiiculties, always found it possible to borrow the 
large sums which he spent on houses, libraries, etc. 
These are men of the ordo aenatorius ; of the equites 
proper, the men who dealt rather in lending than 
borrowing, we have not auch explicit accounts, because 
they were not in the same degree before the public. 
But of Atticus, the type of the best and highest 

* Pint. Crtvuw, 2 ; Fliny, JT. S. xixili. 134 : mjuiTalent to about £lflO,000, 
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section of the ordo equester, and of the amount and 

the sources of his wealth, we happen to know a good 
deal from the little biography of him written by his 
contemporary and friend Comeliofi Nepos, taken to- 
gether with Cicero's numerous letters to him. Hia 
father had left him the moderate fortune of £16,000. 
With thia he bought land, not in Italy but in Epinis, 
where it was probably to be had cheap. The profits 
arising from thia land, with which he took no doubt 
much trouble and pains, ha invested again in other 
ways. He lent money to Greek cities : to Athens indeed 
without claiming any interest ; to Sicyon without much 
hope of repajTnent ; but no doubt to many others 
at a large profitn He also undertook the publifih- 
ing of books, buying slaves who were skilled copyists ; 
and in this, as in so many other ways, his friendship 
was of infinite value to Cicero. When we reflect 
that every highly educated man at this time owned a 
library and wished to have the last new book, we can 
understand how even this business might be extensive 
and profitable, and are not astonished to find Cicero 
asking Atticua to see that copies of his Greek book 
on hia own consulship were to be had in Athens and 
other Greek towns.^ This shrewd man also invested 
in gladiators, whom he could let out at a profit, as no 
doubt he would let out his library slavoa^ Lastly, 
he owned houses in Rome ; in fact he must have 
been making money in many different ways, spending 
but little himself, and attending personally and in- 
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defatigaLl J to all his busincsa, as indeed witli true and 
disinterested fiiendship he attended to that of Cieero. 
In him we see the best type of the Roman business- 
man : not the bloated millionaire living in coarse 
luxury, but the man who loved to be always busy for 
himself or Ma friends, and whose knowledge of men 
and things was so thorough that he could make a 
fortune without anxiety to himself or discomfort to 
others. What amount of capital be realised in these 
various ways we do not knowj but the mass of his 
fortune came to him after be had been pursuing tliem 
for many years, in the form of a legacy from an uncle, 
This uncle was a typical capitalist- and money-lender 
of a much lower and coarser type than his nephew ; 
Nepos aptly describes him as "famJliarem L. Luculli, 
divitem, difficilUma tiatura." The nephew was the 
only man who could get on with this Peter Feather- 
stone of Koman life, and this simple fact tells us as 
much about the character and disposition of Atticus 
IIS anything in Cicero's correspondence with him. 
The happy result was that his uncle left him a sum 
which we may reckon at about £80,000 (centies 
sestertium),^ and henceforward he may be reckoued, if 
not as a millionaire, at any rate as a man of large 
capital, soundly invested and continuaUy on the 
increase. 

There ia no doubt then as to the fact of the 
presence of capital on a large scale in the Rome of the 
last century B.C., or of the business talents of many 

' Com. Xflfos, AaviU, fi. 





of its holders, or again of the many profitable waya in 
which it might be invested. But in order to learn a 
little more of the history of capital at Rome, which is 
of the utmost importance for a proper understanding 
not only of the economic^ but of the aodal and ethical 
characteristics of the age, it is necessary to go aa far 
back as the war with Hannibal at least. 

That there had been surplus capital in the hands 
of individuals long before the war with Hannibal is 
a well known fact, proved by the old Roman law of 
debt, and by the traditions of the unhappy relations 
of debtor and creditor. But in order not to go back 
too far, we may notice a striking fact which meets 
us at the very outset of that momentona war. In 
215 B.C., and again the next year, the treasury was 
almost empty ; then for the first time, so fer aa we ' 
know, private individuals came to the rescue, and 
lent large euma to the State ; ^ these were partners in 
certain associations to be described later on in this 
chapter, which had made money by undertaking State 
contracts in the previous wars. The presence of 
Hannibal in Italy strained the resources of the State 
to the utmost in every way ; it cut the Romans off 
from their supply of the precious metals, forced them 
to reduce the weight of the as to one ounce, and, 
curiously enough, also to issue gold coins for the first 
time^— a measure probably taken on account of the 
demrth of silver, — and to make use. of the uncoined 
gold in the treasury or in private hands. At the end 
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of the war the supply of silver was recovered ; hence- 
forward all roekoninga were made in eilver, and the 
gold coinage was not long continued. 

At this happy time, when Rome felt that she 
could breathe again after the final defeat of her 
deadly ODeniy> began the great inpouring of wealth 
of which the capitalism of Cicero's time ia the direct 
result. The chief sources of this wealth, so far 
as the State was concerned, were the indemnities 
paid by conquered peoples, especially Carthage and 
Autiochus of Syria, and the booty brought home by 
victorious generals. Of these Livy has preserved 
explicit accounts, and the best example is perhaps 
that of the booty brought by Scipio Asiaticus from 
Asia Minor in 189 B.c>, of which Pliny remarks that 
it first introduced luxury into Italy,^ It has been 
roughly computed that the total amount from in- 
doniuities may be taken at six million of our pounds, 
in the period of the groat wars of the second century 
&o,, and from booty very much the same sum. 
Boaidos this wo have to take account of the produce 
of tho Sji^mish silver auues, of which the Romans 
camo into pi^issessiou with the Carthaginian dominions 
iu Spiin ; the richest of these were near Carthago 
"Sovn, and Polybius tells us that in his day they 
employed 40,000 miners, and produced an immense 
poveaua* 



* Pol^b. xntr. >. qaot«d hf Stnha^ pi 14& Cp. Urf xIt. tS for Ttlubla 
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All tliia went into tlie aeraiium, except what 
was distributed out of the booty to the soldiers, 
botJi Romans and aocii, the former naturally taking 
as a rule double tha amount paid to the latter. 
But the influx of treasure into the State coffers soon 
began to tell upon the financial welfare of the whole 
citizen community ; the most striking proof of this 
is the fact that, in 167 B,c,, after the second 
Macedonian war, the tributum or property-tax was 
no longer imposed upon all citizens. Henceforward 
the Homan citizen had hardly any burdens to bear 
except the necessity of military service, and there 
are very distinct signs that he was beginning to be 
unwilling to bear even that one. He aaw the pro- 
minent men of his time enriching themselves abroad 
and leading luxurious hves, and the spirit of eaae 
aod idleness began inevitably to affect him too, 
Polybius indeed, writing about 140-130 B.C,, declines 
to state positively that the great Romans were 
corrupt or extortionate,^ and those who were his 
intimate friends, Aemilius Paullus and his sons, were 
distinguished for their " abstinontia " : but the mere 
occurrence of this word *' abstlBentia '' in the epitomes 
of Livy's lost books which dealt with this time, 
betrays the fact too obviously. In li9 was passed 
the fiist of the long series of laws intended, but in 
vain, to check the tendency of provincial governors 
to extort money from their subjects ; and as this law 
established for the first time a standing court to try 

' PolyU xviiL 35. For tha anniUiugaHBa tQ BBrre, lAvj, EpJt- 48 ujd 5S. 
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offences of this kind, the inference is inevitahle that 
each offences were common and on the increase. 

The remarkable fact about this inpooring of wealth 
is its Bxtraordinaiy suddenness. Within the Hfetime 
of a «nglc individual, Cato the Censor, who died an 
old man in 149 B.a, the financial condition of the 
State and of individaals had undergone a complete 
changa Cato loved to make money and knew very 
well how to do it, as his own treatise on agricultare 
plainly shows ; but h© wished to do it in a legitimate 
way, and to spend profitably the money he made, 
and le spar^ no pains to prevent others from 
making it illegally and spending it unprofitably- He 
eaw clearly that the sudden influx of wealth waa 
disturbing the balance of the Boman mind, and that 
the desire to make money was taking the place of 
the idea of duty to the State, He knew that no 
Roman could serve two masters, Mammon and the 
St*U<?i and that Mammon was getting the upper hand 
in his views of life- If the accumulation of wealth 
had Itoon gradual instead of sndden, natural instead 
of artificial, this could hardly have happened ; as in 
England from the fourteenth century onwards, the 
steady growth of capit*^ would have produced no 
ethical mischief, no fidse economic ideas, because it 
would have been au oryanic growth, resting upon a 
sound and natural economic bads.^ As the French 
histonan has said with singular felicity,' " Money is 
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like the water o£ a river: if It auddenly floods, it 
devastates ; divide it into a thousand channels where 
it circulates quietly, and it brings life and fertility 
to every spot." 

It waa in this period of the great wars, so un- 
wholesome and perilous economically, that the men 
of business, as defined at the beginning of this chapter 
— the men of capital outside the ordo senatorius — 
first roise to real importance. In the century that 
followed, and as we see them more especially in 
Cicero's correspondence, they became a great power 
in the State, and not only in Rome, but in every 
corner of the Empire. We have now to see how they 
gained this importance and this power, and what use 
they made of their capital and their opportunities, 
Thia is not usually explained or illustrated in the 
ordinary histories of Rome, yet It is impossible with- 
out explaining it to understand either the social or 
the public life of the Rome of this period. 

The men of business may be divided into two 
claascB, according as they undertook work for the 
State or un their own account entirely. It does not 
follow that these two classes were mutually exclusive ; 
a man might veiy well invest his money in both 
kinds of undertaking, but those two kinds were 
totally distinct, aud called by different uames. A 
public undertaking waa called pahlicum,^ and the 
men who undertook it puhlicani ; a private under- ( 
taking was Tiegotium^ and all private business men 
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were known aa negottatorts. The pabllcani w^cro 
always organised in joint-stock compunies [sovietates 
pubiicaiiorum) ; the negotiatores might be in private 
partnership with one or more partners,^ but as a rule 
seem to have been single iiiflividuiJs. We will deal 
first with the publicauL 

In a passage of Livy quoted just now it is 
stated that at the beginning of the Hannibalic war 
ttioDey was advanced to the State by soei^tates 
publicanonim ; Livy also happena to mention that 
three of these competed for the privilege. Thns it 
U clear that the system of getting public work done 
by contract was in full operation before that date, 
together with the practice on the part of the con- 
tractors of uniting in partnerships to lessen the risk. 
System and practice are eqnaUy natural^ and it needs 
but a little historical imaginatioa to realise their 
developmeuL As the Roman State became involved 
in wars leading to the conquest of Italy, and in due 
time to the acquisition of dominions beyond sea, 
armies and fleets had to be equipped and provisioned, 
roade had to be made, pubHc rents to be got in, new 
buildings to be erected for public convenience or 
worship, com had to be procured for the growing 
population, and, above all, taxes had to be collected 
both ill Italy and in the provinces as these were 
severally acquirei' The government had no ap- 

^ Gie^ pro QuiiKiio 3. 13 ; a good cue of partoersbip io a t«s |w«aaii« et 
rustics ID OiiiL 

" Eiamplea in Livj miji. 4B ; nrfi. 7 (poitoru) ; xxxriiL 35 (oorn- 
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paratus for carrying out these uudertakinga itaelf; 
it had notj as we have, separate departments or 
bureaux with a permanent staff of officials attached 
to eachj and even if it had been so provided, it would 
still have found it moab convenient, as modern 
governments also do, to get the necessaiy work 
carried out in most coses by private contractors. 
Every five years the censors let the various works by 
auction to contracting companies, who engaged to 
cany them out for fixed sums, and make what profit 
they could out of the business (censoria locatio). 
This saved an immense amount of trouble to the 
senate and magistrates, who were usually busily 
engaged in other matters ; nor was there at firat any 
harm in the system, so long as the Romans were 
morally sound, and incapable of jobbing or scamping 
their work. The very fact that they united into 
companies for the purpose of undertaking these 
contracts shows that they were aware of the risk 
involved, and wished as far as possible to neutralise 
it; it did not moan greed for money, but rather 
anxiety not to lose the capital invested. 

But as Rome advanced her dominion in the second 
century ao», and had to see to an ever-increasing 
amount of public business, it was diaeoverod that the 
business of contracttug was one which mii^ht indeed 
be risky, but with skill and experience, and especially 
with a trifle of unscrupulousness, might be made a 
perfectly safe and paying investment. This waa 
especially the case with the undertakings for raising 
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the tazea in the newly acquired provinces aa well aa 
in Italy, more particularly in those provinees, viz. 
Sicily and Asia, which paid their taxes in the form 
of tithe and not in a lump sum. The collection of 
these revenucB could be made a very paying concern, 
seeing that it was not necessary to be too squeamish 
about the rights and claims of the provincials. And, 
indeed, by the time of the Gracchi all these joint-stock 
companies had become the one favourite investment 
in which every one who had any capital, however 
small, placed it without hesitation. Polybius, who 
was in Rome at this time for several years, and was 
thoroughly acquainted with Roman life, has left a 
valuable record in his sixth book (ch- xvii,) of the 
universal demand for shares in these companies; a 
fact wliich proves that they were believed to be both 
safe and profitabK 

Tliese societates were managed by the great men 
of business, as our joint-stock companies are directed 
by men of capital and consequence. Polybius tells 
UB that among those who were concerned, some took 
the contracts from the censors : these were called 
mancipeSi because the sign of accepting the contract 
at the auction was to hold up the hand.' Others, 
Polybius goes on, were in association with these 
maueipeB, and, as we may assume, equally responsible 
with them ; these were the socii. It wEia of course 
necessary that security should be given for the ful- 
filment of the contract, and Polybius does not omit 

^ Fflstua, dd. Uuller, pL 151. 
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to mention the praedes or guarantorsp^ Lastly, he 
saya that others again gave their property on behalf 
of these official members of the companies, or in 
their name, for the public purpose in hand. These 
last words admit of more than one intei-pretation, 
but as in the same passage Polybiaa tells us that all 
who had any money put it into these concerns, we 
may reasonably suppose that he means to indicate 
the participeSj or small holders of shares, which were 
called parti^Sj or if Tery small, particulae.'^ The 
Bocii and paiticipea seem to be distinguished by 
Cicero in Ms Verrine orations (ii, 1, 55), M-here he 
quotes an addition made by Verres illegally as 
praetor to a lex cenaoria ; " qui de censoribus red- 
emeritj eum socium ne admittito neve partem date." 
If this be so, we may regard the socius aa having a 
share both in the management and the liability, 
while the particeps merely put his money into the 
undertaking.* The actual management, on which 
Polybius is silent, was m Rome in the hands of a 
magister, changing yearly^ lite the magistrates of 
the State, and in the provinces of a pro-magister 
answering to the pro-magiatratCj with a large staff 
of assistants/ Communications between the manage- 

^ e-jf, Lir^' ;sxii. 60 praedibu9 et praediiB oavtira pcputo. 

* Cicero, in hia defence of EaHriua PcHtumoa, 2. 4, fiftysthat Eabtriufl' 
father magnaa partce habuit puhliconim. 0d» AaRdiuB (Yol. Max. vl. 9. 7) 
"Aaiatki publideiiguam admodum^WT-iicuZawt babuit." Cp. CiCi in Fat. 
12.39. 

' TUfl ia the view uf Deloume, Les JfajUcara d'tir^TU d lir^ne, 

* Harq. StaalmxrvJctltunff, ii. p. 291- J 
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mi tfcift m tke pvcwiDees vere kept 
up hy iBBM^^BS (uA&trii^ who were chiefly 
dans; and it m jntertsung inddotUllj to notice 
4at thea^ i^ are eoaatandr meadooed in Cicero s 
latteu, alH> acted ai leOn-canieB £oir pivate persooB 
to wlmn their e f lqycn were knowiL 

Sodi a bonneaB as tlkb, invoJTing the interestd of 
ao maoy dtizerts* most hare necessitated something 
Tcry like the St4ick Exch&nge or Bourse of modem 
times ; and in fact the basilicas and pi^ticoes which 
we met with ib the Forum dnring onr walk through 
I£ome did actually serve this porpose,* The reader 
of Cicero's letters wiB have noticed how often the 
Forum is spoken of aa the centre of life at Home — 
going down to the Foram was indeed the equivalent 
of *' going into the City," as well as of " going down 
to Westminster." All who had investmenta in the 
societates would wish to know the latest newa 
brought by tabeUarii from the provinces, e.g. of the 
state of the crop in Sicily or Asia, or of the disposition 
of some proviDcial governor towards the publicani 
of his province, or again of the approach of some 
cDetny, such as Alithridates or Ariovistus, who by 
defeating a Roman army might break into Roman 
territory and destroy the prospects of a auccessful 
contractual enterpriBe. Assuredly Cicero's love for 
the Forum waa not a political one only ; be loved it 
indeed as the scene of his great triumphs as an 
advocate, but also no doubt because he was concerned 

^ Dobume, Mtiiyieurt eSargeyU, p. 817 folL 
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in some of the companica which Lad their head- 
quarters there. "When urging the people to give 
Pompeiua extraordinary powers to drive Mithridatea 
oat of reach of Roman Asia, where he had done 
incalculable damage, he dwells both with knowledge 
and feeling on the value of the province, not only to 
the State, but to innumerable private citizens who 
had their money invested in its revenues.^ "If 
aome/' he pleads, " lose their whole fortunes, they will 
drag many more down with them. Save the State 
from such a calamity : and believe me (thoagh you 
see it weE enough) that the whole system of credit 
and finance which is carried on here at Rome in the 
Forum, i& inextricably bound up with the revenues 
of the Asiatic province. If those revenues are 
deatroyedj our whole system of credit will come down 
with a crash. See that you do not hesitate for a 
moment to prosecute with all your energies a war 
by which the glory of the Roman name^ the safety 
of oui" aUies, our most valuable revenues, and the 
fortunes of innumerable citizens, will be effectually 
preserved.'*^ 

This is a good example of the way in which 
political questions might be decided in the interests 
of capital, and it is all the more striking, because 
a few years earlier Sulla had done all he could to 
weaken the capitalists as a distinct class. Pompeiua 
went out with abnormal powers, and might be con- 
aidered for the time aa their representative ; the 
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result in this case was on the whole good, for the 
Tork he did in ihe East was of permanent value to 
the Empire. But the constitution was shaken and 
never wholly recovered, and nothing that he was 
able to do could restore the unfortunate province of 
Asia to itiS former prosperity. Four years later the 
company which had contracted for raising the taxes in 
the province sought to repudiate their bargain. This 
was disgracefiil, as Cicero himself expressly says ; ^ 
but it is quite possible that they had gi'eat di£&culty 
m getting the money in, and feared a dead loss,* 
owing to the impoverishment of the provincials. 
This matter again led to a political crisis ; for the 
senate, urged by Cato, was disposed to refuse the 
concession, and the alliance between the senatorial 
class and the business men (ordinum concordia\ 
which it had been Cicero^s particular policy to con- 
firm, in order to mass together all men of property 
against the dangers of socialiam and anarchy, was 
thereby threatened so seriously that it ceased to be j 
a factor in politics. flf 

These companies and their ^ents were indeed 
destined to be a thorn in Cicero's side as a provincial 
governor himself When called upon to rule Cilicia 
in 51 B.C, he found the people quite unable to pay 

their taxes and driven into the hands of the middle- 

( 

^ ad Atty L 17. 9. Craasaa, no doubt a large shareliolder, orged them on, 

■ In » letter to hia brother, thEU governor of thia province, Cicero con- 

tflmplatcA the poBalbillt;^ of contracts being taken ftt a IOB0 {ad Q. F- i. 1. 33), 

"publiciam*le Mdemptis," And in a Utterof introduction in 46, be alludea 

to hekTy louBA suffered in thU waj, ori Fa-nu »»"- 10. 
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man ib order to do so ; ^ hia Bympathies were thus 
divided between the unfortunate provinciakj for whom 
he felt a genuine pity, and the interests of the com- 
pany for collecting the Cilieian taxes, and of those 
who had invested their money in its funds. In his 
edict, issued before his eutranee iuto the province, he 
had tried to balance the contiicting interests; writing 
of it to AtticuSj who had natarally as a capitalist been 
anxious to know what he was doing, he says that he 
13 doing all he can for the publicani, coaxing them, 
praising them, yielding to them- — but taking care 
that they do no mischief;^ worda which perhaps 
did not altogether satisfy his friend All honest 
provincial governors, cBpecially in the Eaatem 
provinces, which had been the scene of continual 
wars for nearly three centuries, found themselves in 
the same diihculty. They were continually beset by 
urgent appeals on behalf of the tax-companies and 
their agents — appeals made without a thought of the 
condition of a province or its tax-paying capacity — 
BO completely had the idea of making money taken 
possession of the Roman mind. Among the letters 
of Cicero are many such appeals, sent by himself 
to other provincial governors, some of them while 
he was himself m Cihcia. We may take two as 
examples, before bringing this part of our subject to 
fl close. 

The first of these letters is to P, Silius Nerva, 
propraetor of Bithynia, a province recently added to 



« 
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the Empire hy Pompeius. Cicero here saya that he 
ia himself closelj connected with the partners in the 
company for collecting the paature-dues (scriptara) 
of the province, "not only because that company as 
a body is my client, but also because I am very 
intimate with most of the individual partners," 
Can we doubt that he was himself a shareholder? 
He urges Nerva to do all he can for Terentius Hispa» 
the pro-magister of the company, and to try to eoGuie 
for him the means of making all the necessary 
arrangements with the taxed communities — relying, 
we are glad to find, on the tact and kindneaa of the 
govercor.^ The second letter, to his own son-in- 
law, Furius Craesipes, quaestor of Bithyuia, shall 
be quoted here in full from Mi. Shuckburgh s trans- 
lation : ' 

" Though in a personal interview I recommended 
as earnestly aa I could the publicani of Bithyoia, and 
though I gathered that by your own inclination no 
less than from my recommendation, you were anxious 
to promote the advantage of that company in every 
way in your power, I have not hesitated to write 
you this, since those interested ttought it of great 
importance that I should inform you what my feel- 
ing towards them was, T wish you to believe that, 
while I have ever had the grcatoBt pleasure in doing 
all I can for the order of publicani generally, yet 
this particular company of Bithynia has my special 

' Jb. idiiu 9. I hftve Dot ndheTfld quibe cloaolj to liia truttltbtion.. 
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good wishes. Owing to the rank and bii-th of its 
members, this company constitutes a very importsnt 
part of the state : for it is made up of members of 
the other companiea : and it so happens that a very 
large number of its members are extremely intimate 
with me, and especially the man who is at present 
at the head of the business, P, Rupiliua, its pro- 
magiater- Such being the case, I beg you with more 
than commou earnestness to protect Cn. Pupius, an 
employ^ of the company/ by every sort of kindnesa 
and liberality in your power, and to secure, as you 
easily may, that his services shall be as satisfactory 
as possible to the company, while at the same time 
securing and promoting the property and Lntereata of 
the partners — as to which I am well aware how much 
power a quaestor possesses* You will be doing me in 
thia matter a very great favour, and I can myself 
from personal esperlence pledge you my word that 
you will find the partners of the Bithynia company 
gratefully mindful of any services you can do them." 
If Cicero, the most tender-hearted of Roman 
public men, could urge the claims of the companies 
80 strongly, and, as in this last letter, without 
any allusion to the interests of the province and 
its people, we may well imagine how others, less 
scrupulous, must have combined with the capitalists 
lo work havoc in regions that only needed peace and 
mild government to recover from centuries of misery. 

' " Qoi evC in operia eJLtJi BooietatiB," Le. engogul as a fiubordiiULto agfi&L 
— Mu^uBnlt> SiaaUvcrtvitlCtmg, U. p. 291. 
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Buch a letter is the best commeat we can have on 
the pemicioua syBtem of raising taxes hj coutractj 
— a system which was to be modified, regulated, and 
eventually reduced to harmless dimensions under the 
bonevoleot and scientific government of the early 
Empire. 

We must now turn to the other department of the 
activity of the men of business, that of banking and 
money-lending (fi^otuitaresy 

On the north or sunny ade of the Forum we 
noticed in our walk round the city the shops of the 
bankers (tabemaa argeiitariae). The argentarii 
wore originally, as their name suggests, only money- 
changers, a class of small business men that arose in 
response to a need felt as soon as increasing commerce 
and extended empire brought foreign coin in large 
([Unntities to Rome- The Italian comraunities outside 
the Roman State issued their own coinage until they 
wi.*re admitted to the civitas after the Social War, — a 
ftwt which alon€ is sufficient to show the need of men 
who made it their business to know the current value 
of various coins in Roman money ; and as Rome 
became involved in the affairs of the East, there were 
always circulating in the city the tetradrachms of 
Antioch and Alexandria, the Rbodian drachmas, and 
the cistophori of the kings of Pergamua, afterwards 
coined in the province of Asia,' No doubt the 
money-changing business was a profitable one^ and 
itself led to the formation of capital which could be 
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used in taklug deposits and making advanced ; and, 
OS Professor Purser puts it/ the mere pauBet^ion 
of a quantity of coin for purposes of change would 
be likely to develop spontaneously the profession of 
banking. In the same way the nummulariiy or 
assayers of the coin, having a mass of it in tbeir 
hands, would tend to develop a private business as 
well as their official public one. All these, argentarii 
or nummulariij might be cslied JbeneratoreSj from the 
interest {Joeniis) which they charged in their trans- 
actions. The profession was a respectable one, for 
honesty and exactness in accounts were absolutely 
necessary to success in it.^ If the reader will turn 
to Cicero's speech in defence of Caccina (6. 16), 
he will find these accounts appealed to, though 
apparently not actually produced in court ; but in 
the Koctes Atticae of Aulus Gelliua (xiv. 2) a 
judge who is describing a civil case which came 
before him, mentiona, among the documents pro- 
ducedj jiiensae 7'aiioneSt i.e, the accounts kept by 
the banker. 

Your argentariua seems to have been ready to 
undertake for you almost all that a modern banker 
will do for hia customer. He would take deposits of 
money, either for the depositor's use or to bear 
interest, and would make payments on his behalf on 



' Sea hia Article in Did. qf Antiq. ad. 2, a.y. njgfliitarll, 

• Augustus* griudfathcT wwi an oigootariua (Siiut. Anff. 2)^ jist hb son 

oooM marry a Julia, and lie elected ta th« «onaulsbipj which, liowenr, ha 

TU pTDVentod hy de&th from. flUliig. 
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lee ript of & written otder, m awe rin g to our cheque ; ^ 
Uus was a practice protnblj mtxoc^ced from Greece, 
for in the Eastern Meditfrraceaa the whole business 
of credit and exchange had long been reduced to a 
Bystem. Again^ if yon wished to be ffopplied with 
money daring a joomey, or to pay a 00m to any one 
at a distance, eg. in Greece or Asia, your argeotarius 
would arrange it for you by giving you letters of 
credit cr hilla of exchange on a hanker at snch towns 
aa yon might mention, and so save you the trouble of 
carrying a heavy weight of coin with you- When 
Cicero sent his son to the University of Athens, 
he wished to give him a generous allowance, — too 
geDcrouSf as we ahould think, for it amounted to 
about £610 a year, — and he asked Atticus whether 
it could be managed for him by permutatio, ie. 
exchange, and received an affirmative answer* So 
too when his beloved freedroan secretary Tiro fell ill 
of fever at Patrae, Cicero finds it easy to get a local 
banker there to advance him all the monev he needed, 
and to pay the doctor, engaging himself to repay tha 
money to any agent whom the banker might name.^ 

Your argentarius would also attend for you^ or 
appoint an agent to attend, at any public auction in 
which you were interested as seller or purchaser, and 
would pay or receive the money for you, — a practice 
which must have greatly helped him in getting to 

1 Ths ivard for tbis cheqoe is jtentripiio. Cp. Cie. ad Ait^ ie^ IS. 5 viri 
boDi oiuru perBcnbunt, Le, dr^ff tte uitcrut on theii deposits. 

' Cio. ad AU. lii. 24 *nd 21. * Cic ad Fatti. xti. 4 Vid fl. 
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know the current value of all kinds of property, and 
indeed in learning to understand human nature on its 
business side. In the passage from the pro Caecina 
quoted just now, a lady, Caeaennla, wished to buy an 
estate ; she employs an agent, Aebutiofi, no doubt 
recommended by her banker, and to him the estate is 
knocked down. He undertakes that the argentarius 
of the vendor, who is present at the auetionj shall 
be paid the value, and this is ultimately done by 
Caesennia, and the sum entered in the banker's books 
(tabulae). 

But perhaps the most important part of the 
business was the finding money for those who were 
in want of it, i.e, making advances on interest. The 
poor man who was in need of ready money could get 
it &om the argentarius in coin if he had any security 
to offer, and, as we saw in the last chapter, might 
get entangled more and more hopelessly in the nets 
of the money-lender. Whether the same argentarius 
did this small busLDessand also the work of supplying 
the rich man with credit, we do not know j it may 
have been the case that the great money-lenders like 
Atticus themselves employed argentarii, and so kept 
them going. That Atticus would undertake, anyhow, 
for a friend like Cicero, any amount of money -finding, 
we know well from many letters of Cicero, written 
when he was ansious to buy a piece of land at any 
cost on which to erect a shrine to his belo^'ed 
daughter ;^ and we may be pretty sure that AtticuB 
^ Cic ad AU. liii- contains muiy letteia of interoet in Uub oonii«xion< 
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ooold not have done all that Cicero importtmatel^ 
pressed opOD him if he had not had a number of useful 
I»ofessional agents at coounand. From these Bame 
letters we also learn that finding mone^ by no means 
necessarily meant finding coin ; in a society where 
every one was lending or borrowing, and probably 
doing both at the same time, what actually passed 
was chiefly aecnrities, mortgages, debts, and so on. 
If you wanted to hand over a hundred thousand or so 
to a creditor, what your agent had as often as not to do 
was to persuade that creditor to accept as payment 
the debts owing to yourself from others, i.e you would 
hand over to him, if he would accept them, the bonds 
or other securities given you by your own debtors, * 

It is plain then that the money-lenders had an 
enormous business, even in Rome alone, and risky as 
it undoubtedly was, it must often have been a profit- 
able one. And it was not only at Rome that men 
were borrowing and lending, but over the whole 
Empire. For reasons which it would need an 
economic treatise to explain, private men, cities, 
and even kings were in want of money; it waa 
needed to meet the increased cost of living and the 
constantly increasing standard of living among the 
educated ; * it was needed by the cities of Greece and 

' Cic. ad Alt. xuL 2. 3. Cp. ilL 25. Jn itii. 12 Cioero's divorcGd vfite 
Terenti& wishes to pav a debt by trAmreiring tu her creditor t dirdt of 
Oloero'a to heraelf. Another v^j in vhich actual paymsnt could be AToided 
was by paying iittert'^t an purcboaa <]noti«y ioatead of tbe lump sooi- 
Cp. xiL 22. 

* A good ezAQtple of tha in YelleiixB ii. 10 (haaae-rent)* 
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the Eaat to repair the damages done in tlte wars of 
the last three hundred years ; it was needed hj the 
poorer provincials to pay the taxes for which neither 
the publicani nor the Boman government could 
afford to wait ; and it was needed by the kings who 
had come within the dismal shadow of tlie Eoman 
Empire, in order to carry on their own government, 
or to satisfy the demands of the neighbouring 
proviucial governor, or to bribe the ruling men at 
Rome to get some decree passed in their favour. 
Cicero, at the end of bis life, looking back to hia owc^ 
consulship in 63, says that at no time in his recol- 
lection was the whole world in such a condition of 
indebtedness/ and in a famous passage in his second 
Catilinarian oration he has drawn a picture of the 
various classes of debtors in Rome and Italy at that 
time (Cat. ii. § IB foil.). He tells us of those who 
have wealth and yet will not pay their debts ; of 
those who are in debt and look to a revolution to 
absolve them; of the veterauH of the Sullaii army, 
settled in colonies such as Taesulae, who had rushed 
into debt in order to live luxurious lives; of old 
debtors of the city, getting deeper and deeper into 
the quagmire, who joined the conspiracy as a last 
desperate ventiu^. There was in fact in that famous 
year a real social fermentation going on, caused by 
economic disturbance of the most serious kind ; the 
germs of the disease can be traced back to the 
Hannibalic war and its effects on Italy, but all the 
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^mptoms had been coDtmiially exacerbated by the 
negligeace and ignoracce of the goTemineut, and 
brought to a head by the Social and Civil Wars in 
90-82 B.a In 63 the State escaped an economic 
catftstrophe through the vigilance of Cicero and the 
alliance of the respectable classes under his leader- 
ship, lu 49, and again in 43. it escaped a similar 
disaster through the good sense of Caesar and his 
agents, who succee^led in steering between Scylla and 
Charybdis by saving the debtors without ruining the 
lenders.' 

Wonderful figures are given by later writers, such 
aa Plutarch, of the debts and loans of the great men 
of thia time, and they may stand aa giving as a 
general impreasiou of private financial recklessness. 
But the only authentic information that has come 
down to us is what Cicero drops from time to time 
iu his correspondence about his own affairs,^ and even 
this needs much expUuation which we are unable to 
apply to it What is cerUun is that Cicero never 
had more than a very moderate income on which he 
could depend, and that at times he was hard up for 
money, especially of conrse after his exUe and the 
confiscation of his property ; and that on the other 
hand he never had any difficulty in getting the Bums 
he needed, and never shows the smallest real anxiety 
about his finances. Hia profession as a barrister 

1 Omwot, de Bell Civ. iiL 1 and 20 falL. 

' Deloumo ia liia Manitura d^ar^eiU L&a l ohapter on thb (p. 58 foil,), 
bat Ilia details arc not wlioUy to be relied on. Boiuier'd skutcli tu Cicirfm 
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only brought him a return indirectly in the form of 

an occaaiooal legacy or gift, since fees were forbidden 
by a lex Cincia; his books could li^irdly have paid 
him, at least in the form of money; his inherited 
property was small, and his Italian villas were not 
profitable farms, nor was it the practice to let such 
country houses, as we do now, when not occupying 
them ; he declined a provincial government, the 
usual source of wealth, and when at last compelled 
to undertake one, only reaKsed what was then a 
paltry sum, — some X17,5O0, all of which, while in 
deposit at EphesuB, was seized by the Pompeians in 
the Civil War.^ Yet even early in life he could afford 
the neceaaary expenses for election to anceeaeive 
magiatracies, and could live in the style demanded 
of an important public man. Immediately after his 
consulship he paid £28.000 for Cruaaua' house on the 
Palatine, and it is here that we first discover how he 
managed such financial operations. Here are his own 
words in a letter to a friend of December 62 B.c. :' 
" I have bought the house for 3,500 seatertia . . , so 
you may now look on me as so deeply in debt as to 
be eager to join a conspiracy if any one would admit 
me I . . . Money is plentiful at 6 per cent, and the 
success of my measures (in the consulship) has caused 
me to be regarded as a good security." 

The simple fact was that Cicero was always 
regarded as a safe man to lend money to, by the 
business men and the great capitalists ; partly 



^ ad Fajn. t. SO Gn. 
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beoanfic he was an boneet maD, — a vir honus who 
would never dream of repadiatioo or bankruptcy ; 
partly because he knew every one, and had a hundred 
wealthy friends besides the leuder of the moment, 
and among them, most faithiiil of all, the prudent 
and indefatigable Atti<:u3. Undoubtedly then it was 
by borrowing, and regidarly paying interest on the 
loans, that he raised money whenever he wanted it. 
He may have occasionally maile money in the 
companies of tax-collectors; we hare seen that he 
probably had shares in some of their ventures. Bat 
there is no clear evidence in his letters of this source 
of wealth,^ and there is abundant evideni:e of the 
borrowing. After his return from exile, though the 
senate had given him somewhat meagre compensa- 
tion for the loss of his property, he began at onee 
to borrow and to build: ''I am building in three 
places," ho writes to his brother,^ "and am patching 
up my other houses. I live somewhat more lavishly 
than I used to do; I am obliged to do so/' Here 
again we know from whom he borrowed, — it was this 
aame brother, who of course had no more certain 
income than his own, probably less. But he had 
been governor of Asia for three years (61-58 bx.), and 
mu3t have realised large sums even in that exhausted 
province; and at this moment he was legatua to 
Pompeiua as special commissioner for organising the 

^ Dtilotima'a attempt to pmro tli&t Cicertj Bpecolatfid with cuDiiuiius 
prufitb BBomfi to mo to mua the mark. 

> ik^ g, iVo^. ii 4. 3, Cp, ad Alt. iv. 2. 
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supply of com, and ttus -was in immediate contoct 

with one of the greatest millioiiaires of the day. In 
order to repay hia brother all Marcus had to do was 
to borrow from other friends. " In regard to money 
I am crippled. But the liberality of my brother I 
have repaid, in spite of hia protests, by the aid of 
my ftiends, that I might not be drained quite dry 
myself" (ad Au. iv. 3). Two years later an unwary 
reader might feel some astonishment at finding that 
Quintus himself was now deep in debt;^ but as he 
continues to read the correspondence hia astonish- 
ment will vanish. With the prospect before hirn of 
a prolonged stay in Gaul with Caesar, Quintus might 
doubtle^ have borrowed to any extent ; and in fact 
with Caesar's help — the proceeds of the Gallic wars^ — 
both brothers found themselves in opulence. The 
Civil War, and the repayment of hia debts to Caesar, 
nearly ruined Marcus towards the end of his life, 
but nothing prevented his contriving to find money 
for any object oq which he had set his heart ; 
when in his grief for the loss of his daughter he 
wishes to buy suburban gardens where a shrine to her 
memory may (strange to aay) attract public notice, 
he tells Atticua to buy what is ueceasary at any 
cosL " Manage the business your own way ; do 
not consider what my purse demands — about that 



I care nothing — but what I want" ^ 



^adQ. Fratr. IL 14. Z, 

* 0d ASL xiu 2£, I moj add in fe footnote % final fitorUiiig eiAmple of 

tlw rvckleuDeu ve Lave bun noting. Dticimoi BmtUH bad, IB March 
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Sncb being the fiQancial method of Cicero and 
hid brother, we cannot be snrpriEcd to £nd that the 
younger generation of the iamily followed faitlifully 
in the footsteps of their elders. \\ e have seen that 
the young Mareua had a large allowance at Athens, 
and on the whole he seems to have kept fairly well 
within it, in apite of some trouble ; but his cousin 
the younger Quintus, coming to see his unde in 
December 45. showed him a gloomy counteDance, 
and on being asked the meaning of it, said that he 
was going with Caesar to the Parthian war in order 
to avoid his creditorSj and presumably to make 
money to pay them with.^ He had not even enough 
money for the journey out- His uaele did not offer 
to give him any, bat he does not seem to have thought 
very seriously of the young man's embarrassments. 

One more example of the financial dealings of the 
business men of this extraordinary age^ and we will 
bring this chapter to an end. It is a story which 
has luckily been preserved in Cicero's speech in 
defence of a certain Rabirius Postumua in the 
year 54, who was accused under Caesar's law de 
pecuniia repctundia (extortion in the provinces). It 
is a remarkable revelation of all the most striking 
methods of making and using money in the last years 
of the Republic. 

44 B,<»r • oupjtal of £S20,0DO, yot nut jev ha wdtea to Cicero that n 
far from any part of bie prirate property b«iDg ixusncnmborcd, bo hod 
eaoambered nil liie fripndA witb debt aim {ad Faiti^ xi 10, 5)^ But tbia waa 
ia order to mamtaia troopa, 
^ ad AU. xiii. 42. Cp. ivL 6. 
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The father of thia Eabiriua, aaja Cicero^ had been 
a distinguiehed member of the equeatrian order, and 
^'fortissimua et maximus pubUcanus" ; not greetJy of 
money, but most liberal to his frienda — in other 
worda, h3 waa not a miser, for that character was 
rare ia thia age, but lent his money freely in order 
to acquire influence and consideration. The son 
took up the same line of business, and engaged in 
a wide sphere of financial operations. He dealt 
largely in the atock of the tax - companies ; he 
lent money to cities in several provinces; he lent 
money to Ptolemy Auletes, King of Egypt, both 
before he was expelled from his kingdom by sedition, 
and afterwards when he was in Eome in 59 and 
58, intriguing to induce the senate to lave him 
restored- Rabirius never doubted that he would 
be so restored, and seems to have failed to see 
the probability of such a policy being contested or 
quarrelled about, as actually happened in the 
muter of 57-56. He lent, and persuaded hia friends 
to lend : ^ he represented the king's cause as a good 
investment ; and then, like the inviting agent 
of to - day who slips bo easily from carelessness 
into CTimej he had to go on lending more and more, 
because he feared that if he stopped the king might 
turn against hJTn. 

He had staked the mass of his substance on a 
desperate venture. But time went on and Ptolemy 



^ WLftt tbu klug really vauted the uiqiigj for, van to bribe the seiuts to 
nature huu. — Ou. ad Fum. L 1- 
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TTftfl not restored, aod withaot the revenues of hia 
kingd<Hn he of conrae could not pay his creditors. 
At last, at the end of the year 56, Gabinios, then 
governor of Syria, had preaaure put on him by the 
creditors — among them perhaps both Caesar and Pom- 
peius — to march into Egypt without the authority 
of the senate He took Rabirius with him, and, in 
order to secure the re-payment, the latter was made 
superintendent (^i^KTTijc) of the Egyptian revenues.* 
Unluckily for him, his wily debtor did after all turn 
against him, and he escaped from Egypt with 
difficulty and with the loss of all his wealth. When 
Gabinius was accused de repetmidis and found guilty 
of accepting enormous sums from Ptolemy, Eabirius 
was involved in the same prosecution as having 
received part of the money ; Cicero defended him, 
and as it seems with success, on the plea that equites 
were not liable to prosecution under the les Julia. 
Towards the end of his speech he drew a clever 
picture of his unlucky dient's misfortunes, and de- 
clared that he would have had to quit the Forum, ie, 
to leave the Stock Eschange in disgrace, if Caesar 
had not come to his rescue by placing Urge sums at 
his dispoaab 

What Rabirius did was simply to gamble on a 
gigantic scale, and get others to gamble with him- 
The luck turned agiiinat him, and he came utterly 
to grief There seems indeed to have been a 
perfect passion for dealing with money in this wild 



> do^jn-oSab. Pott B, 22. 
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way among the men of wealth and influccce ; it 
was the fancy of the houi, and no disgrace attached 
to it if a man could escape ruin. Thus the vast 
capital accumulated — the sources of which were 
almost entirely in the provinces and the king- 
doms on the frontiers — was hardly ever used 
productively. It never returned to the region 
whence it came, to be used in developing its 
resources ; the idea of using it even in Italy for 
industrial undertakings was absent fiom the mind 
of the gambler. Those numberless villaa, of which 
we shall epeak in another chapter, were homes 
of luxury and magnificence, not centres of agri- 
cultural industry. There are indeed some signs 
that in this very generation the revival of Italian 
agriculture was beginning, and more especially the 
cnltivation of the olive and the vine ; Varro, some 
twenty years later, could claim that Italy was the 
best cultivated country in the world/ It may he 
that the din of the "insanum forum" and its 
wild speculation has prevented our hearing of the 
quiet efforts in the country to put capital to a 
legitimate productive use* But of the social life of 
the city the Forum was the heart, and of any prudent 

■ Vano, H. R. i. 2. Fezrero (Oraatneaa and DtcUjie of Same) hs^ tba 
tneni of hariug diflcumod tho dgaa of tha rcgonerbtioTi of It&lian agii- 
cnltnre nt thia time, but he i» apt to pusli his concluaioita further th&u 
the oridcnce watTikDts. See tlio tranalation of Lia vork hy A, E. Zimmern, 
L p. 124 : U- p. 131 foil The atatemeut of PUcj quoted by him {x.v. I. 3) 
tlt4t m\ WM first exported frum Italy in the yeor &2 B,c,, in, howcTor, of 
tKe utmoBt itDpartiiaoo- 
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or scientific use of c&pital the Forum knew haidlj 
anything. 

Of the two classes of business men we have been 
ctescribiDg, the tax-farmers and the money-lenders, it 
13 hard to aay which wrought the most mischief in 
the Empire ; they played into each other's hands in 
wringing money out of the helpless provincials- 
Together too they did incalcnlable harm, morally and 
soeially, among the upper strata of Eoman society at 
home. Economic malatlies react upon the mental 
and moral condition of a State. Where the idea of 
making money for its own sake, or merely for the 
sake of the pleasure derivable "from exeitement, is 
paramount in the minds of so laj^e a section of 
society, moral perception quickly becomes warped 
The sense of justice disappears, because when the 
fever is on a man he does not stop to ask whether 
his gains are ill-gotten; and in this age the only 
restriction on the plundering of the subjects of the 
Empire was a legal one, and that of no great efficacy. 
Thore are many repulsive things in the exquiaite 
poetry of Catullus, but none of them jar on the 
modern mind quite so sharply as his virulent attacks 
on a provincial governor in whose suite he had gone 
to Bitliynia hi the hope of enriching himself, and 
undor ^ho3G jast administration he had failed to do 
Ba There is lost also the sense of a duty arising out of 
the possession of wealth — the feeling that it should do 
some good in the world, or at least be in part applied 
to some useful purpose. Lastly, the exciting pursuit 
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of wealth helps to produce a curioua reBtleasness 
and mstability of characterj of which we have many 
examples in the age we are studying. '* Unstable as 
water^ thou ^halt not excel," are words that might 
be applied to many a young man among Cicero'a 
acquaintanee, and to many women also. 

No sudden operation could cure these evils — they 
needed the careful and gradual treatment of a wise 
physician. As in so many other ways, so here 
Augustus showed his wonderful instinct aa a soeial 
reformer. The first requisite of all was an age of 
comparative peace — a healthy atmosphere ia which 
the patient could recover his natural tone. Next in 
importance was the removal of the ineitemeat to 
enrich yourself and to spend illegally or unprofitahly, 
and the revival of a sense of duty towards the State 
and its rulers. Provincial governors were made more 
really r^sponsiblej and a scientific census revealed the 
actual tax-paying capacity of the provincials; tax- 
farming was more closely superintended and gradually 
disappeared. It is true enough that even under the 
Empire great fortunes were made and lost, but the 
gambling spirit, the wild recklessness in monetary 
dealings, are not met with again. The Roman Forum 
ceased to be insane, aad Italy became once more the 
home of much happy and useful country life. The 
passionate and reehlees self-coiisciousnese of Catullus 
is succeeded in the next generation by the calm 
sweet hopefulness of Virgil ; in passing from the one 
poet to the other, we feel that we are leaving behind 
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OS an age of OTer-eensitiTe Belf-seeking and entering 
on one in which dnty and honour, labonr on the 
land and hard work for the State, maj be reckoned as 
things more likely to make life worth living than all 
the aceamalated capital of a Crassns. 



CHAPTEE rV 



THE GOVERNING AEISTOORAOY 



Above the men of businesa of equestrian rant, in 

social standing though not necesearilj^ in ivealtli, 

there was in Cicero's time an aristocracy which a 

Roman of that day would perhaps have found it a 

little difficult to explain or define to a foreigner- 

Fortunately all foreigners coming to Rome would 

know what was meant by the senate, the great 

council which received envoys from all nations outside 

the Empire ; and the stranger might he told in the 

first place that all members of that august assembly, 

with their families, were considered as elevated above 

the equestrian order, and as forming the main body 

of the aristocracy proper. But if the informant were 

by chance a conservative Roman of old family, he 

might proceed to qualify thia deflaitioa. " There 

are now in the senate/' he might say, "plenty of 

men who are only there because they have held the 

quaestorahip, which Sulla made the qualification for 

a seat, and there are many equities whom Bulla made 

into senators by the form of a vote of the people ; 

sacb men, even the great orator Cicero himself, I do 

»7 H 
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not reckon as really members of the nobility, because 
they do not belong to old families who have done the 
State good service in past time. They have no images 
of their ancestors in their houses ; they come from 
municipal towns, or spring from some low family in 
the city ; thej may have raised themselves by their 
talents, perhaps only by their money, but they have 
BO guarantee of antiquity, their names are not in our 
amials. All we true conaervatire Romans (and a 
ItomanJa_J^Qr dly a Ro man if not conservative) pro - 
foundly beheve that a man who se family has once 
^.ttained ^o high public honour and done good public 
aervice,^TlI be a safer person to elect as a magistra t e 
^^an one whose family is unknown and untried — a 
belief which is surely baaed on a truth of human 
nature. I should count a man who happens not to be 
in the senate himself, for want of wealth or inclina- 
tion, but whose family has its Images and its traditions 
of great ancestors, as far more truly an"opti[nate'' than 
moat of these new men. Fortunately our most famous 
femilies, whose names are known all over the Empbe, 
are atill to be found in the senate, and indeed form a 
Lf owerful body there, capable of resisting to the laat 
"the revolutionary dangers that threaten us. The 
people still elect to magistracies the Aemilii, Lutatii, 
Claudii, Cornelii, Julii, and many more families that 
have been famous in our historyj and will, I trust, con- 
tinue to elect them so long as our Republic lasts.'' * 



^ The Bepublio ma not to lut long ; but Among tlio coaaala of tho Uat 
y9^za of itB eUfitflDM we» »Tsr4l momb«rfl of tbe old fiuniliee. 
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There was indeed a glamour about tbeae splendid 
names, aa there is about the titles of our ancient 
noble families ; their holders may almost be said to have 
claimed high office aa a rights like the Whig families 
of the Revolution for a century after their triumph- 
Though we may use the word in a wider sense in 
this chapter, these grand old famihea were the true 
aristocracy, and inspired just that respect in the 
minds of men outside their circle which is still so 
familiar to us in England, Cicero was to such men 
an "outsider," a novus homo ■ and the close reader of 
Cicero's letters, if he is looking out (as he should be) 
for Cicero's constaotly changicg attitude of mind 
as he addresses himself to various correspondents, 
cannot fail to see how comparatively awkward and 
stilted he often is when writing to one of these great 
nobles, with whom he has never been really intimate ; 
and how easily his pen gUd^ along when he is letting 
himself talk to Attieus, or Foetus, or M. Marius, men 
who were outside the pale of nobility. It is true 
that he is sometimes embarrassed in other ways when 
writing to great personages, as, for example, Lentulus 
Spinther, consul in 57, or to Appius Claudius, consul 
in 53 ; but had they been men of his own kind he 
never would have felt that embarrassment in the 
same degree* When writing to such men he rarely 
or never indulges in those little sportive jokes or 
allusions which enliven his more intimate correspond- 
ence, nor does he tell the truth so strictly, for they 
might not always care to hear it. 
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^xxe is A speomen vhich irill give aonie idea of 
his maimer in writing to an aristocrat : he is con- 
gratalatiDg L, Aemilius Paullus, who secured hia 
election to the coi^olship in the summer of 51 B,c : 

"Though I never doubted that the Roman people, 
considering your eminent services to the Eepablic 
and the splendid position of your family, would 
enthoeiastically elect you consul by a nnaoimouB 
vote, yet I felt extreme delight when the news 
reached me ; and I pray the gods to render your 
oflScial career fortunate, and to make the administra- 
tion of your office worthy of your own position and 
that of your aTicestors. . • . And would that it had 
been in my power to have been at home to see that 
wiflhed-for day, and to have given you the support 
which your noble services and kindueas to me 
deserved 1 But since the unexpected and unlooked- 
for accident of my having to take a province has 
deprived me of that opportunity, yet, that I may be 
enabled to see you as consul actually administering 
the state in a manner worthy of your position, I 
earnestly heg you to take care to prevent my bemg 
treated unfairly, or having additional time added 
to my year of office. If you do that, you will 
abundantly crown your former acts of kindness to 
mc."^ 

This Aemilius Paullua, like Spinther and many 

^ ad Fam^ tt. 12, This rather stilted lettfrr is nearlj identical with one to 
the other (xmsal-deai^atfit ADotber anstw^at, GUudioB Hari^ellas. Cicero 
Ib la e&ch caaa trying to de hia own busineaSj while writing to a man of 
higlier social mnk tban his own. 
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others, belonged to a respectable but somewhat 
characterleas type of aristocrat ; these formed a con- 
siderable and a powerful section of the senate, where 
they were an obstacle to reform and administrative 
efficiency. They were really a survival from the old 
type of Roman noble, which had done excellent work 
in its day ; men in whom the individual had been 
kept in strict subordinatioB to the State, and whose 
personal idiosyncraaita and ambitiona only excited 
suspicion. But towards the end of the Republican 
period the individual had free play ; at no time in 
ancient history do we meet with so many various and 
interesting kinds of individuality, even among the 
nobiJitaa itself This is not merely the result of the 
abundant literature in which their traits have come 
down to us ; it was a fact of the age, in which the 
idea of the State had fallen into the background, and 
the individual found no reatraint on his thoughts 
and little on his actions, no hindrance to the develop- 
ment of his capacity either for good or evil. Sulla, 
Catihne, Pompeius, Cato, Clodius, CaesaT, all have 
their mai'ked characteristics, familiar to all who read 
the history of the Roman revolution, Caesar is the 
most remarkable example of strong character among 
the men of high aristocratic descent, and it is 
interesting to notice how entirely he was without 
the exclusive tendency which we associate with 
aristocrats. He was intimate with men of all ranks ; 
his closest friends seem to have been men who were 
not noble. "WbiJe the hieh ariatocrats looked down 
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aa a rule oo Cicero the dotua homo, aad for some 
jears positively hated him/ Caesar, thongh differ- 
ing &om him tote codo in politics, was always on 
pleasant terms of personal intercourse with him \ he 
had a charm of manner, a literary taste, and a gcnuiQe 
admiration for genius, which was invariably irre- 
sistible to the sensitive '' novus homo." With Pom- 
pey, though he trusted him poHtically as he never 
trusted Caesar, Cicero was never so intimate. They 
had not the same common interests ; Cicero could 
laugh at Pompey behind his back, but hardly once in 
his correspondence does he attempt to raise a jest 
about Caesar. 

Thus in the governing or senatorial aristocracy 
we find men of a great variety of character, from 
the old-fashioned nobilis, exclusive in society and 
obstructive in politics, to the man of individual 
genius and literary ability, whether of blue blood 
Uke Caesar, or like Cicero the scion of a municipal 
family which has never gained or sought political 
distinction. But for the purposes of this chapter we 
may discern and discuss two main types of character 
in this aristocracy : first, that on which the new 
Greek culture had worked to advantage, not destroy- 
ing the best Roman qualities, but drawing them into 

' The letters of ths yeara G8 to &4 are fUll of bitter ftUnaiona to tho 
invidia of thew men, whlal culmin&te in the long snd windy one to 
Lectuliu Sf iother of October 54, where he Actually accuses them of taldng 
up Clodiua in order to spite him. In a couBdential note to Atticua in th« 
Bpritg of 59t he ti>ld him tbal they bated bim for buying the TuscuIah 
viUa of the gr»t noble Qn\,^hi3.—ad Favt. i. 9 ; ofj AU. iv. fi. 
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usefulness in new ways ; Becondlj, that on which 
the same culture had worked to its haim by taking 
advantage of weak points in the Eoman armour, 
sapping the true Roman quality without substituting 
any other excellence. We will briefly trace the 
growth of these two types, and take an example of 
each among Cicero'B intimate friends, not irom the 
famous personages familiar to every one, but from 
eminent and intereating men of whom the ordinary 
student knows comparatively little. 

Ever since the HannibaHc war, and probably even 
before it, Roman nobles had felt the power of Greek 
culture ; they had begun to think, to leam about 
peoples who were different from themselves in habits 
and manners, and to advance, the best of them at 
least, in wisdom and knowledge ; and this is true 
in spite of the unquestioned faet that it was in this 
same era that the seeds were sown of moral and 
poUtical degeneracy. We shall have abundant oppor- 
tunity of noting the effects of this degeneracy in the 
last age of the Republic, but it is pleasant to dwell 
for a. moment on that more wholesome Greek 
influence which enticed the finer minds among the 
Roman nobility into a new region of culture^ 
stimulating thought and strengthening the springs, 
of conduct. 

Even the old Cato himself, most rigid of Roman 
conservativeB, was not unmoved by this influence,* 
and it was to him that Rome owed the introduction 

^ FlutUN^h, Coco imjor 2 lod 12* 
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of Enniua, the greatest literary figure of that age, 
into EomaD societj-.* But the fiist gcDuine example 
of the new cnltore, of the Hellenic enthusiasm of the 
age, is to be found in Aemilitia Paullua, the conqueror 
of Macedonia, a true Roman aristocrat who waa 
dehghted to leam horn Greeks, Plutarch's Life of 
this man is a valuable record of the tendencies of 
the time. After his failure to obtain a aecond 
consulship, Plutarch tells us' that he retired into 
private life, devoting himself to religious duties and 
to the education of his children, training these in 
the old Roman habits in which he had himself been 
trained, bnt also in Greek culture, and that with 
even greater enthusiasm. He had about them Greek 
teachers, not only of grammar, rhetoric, and philo- 
sophy, bnt of the fine arts, and even of out-door 
pursuits, such as hunting (to which the Romans were 
not greatly addicted), and of the care of horses and 
dogs ; and be made a point of being present himself 
at all their exercises, bodily and mental The result 
of this wholesome Xenophontic education is seen in 
Ms son, the great Scipio Aemihanua, who was 
adopted into the family of the Scipios in the lifetime 
of his father. Whatever view we may take of this 
great man's conduct in war and politics, there can 
hardly be a doubt that the Romans themselves were 
right in treasuring his memory as one of the best of 

^ CdtQ' Nepoo, Cato 1. 4, vfho remarkB tb«t Cata'a return from hi* 
quaentorehip iu Sordmia mth Ezmius in his triin tu lb good as a splendid 
triumph. 

^ Plut J^Pt. FauL 6 ad Jill. 
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their race. When we put all the facta of his life 
together, from his early youth, of which his friend 
Polyhiua has left us a most beautiful picture,^ to his 
sudden and probably violent death in the maturity 
of hia powers, we are compelled to believe thflt he 
wag really a man of wide sympathies, a strong aense 
of justice which guided him ateadily through good 
repoi-t and ill, perfect purity of life, and hatred of all 
that was low and bad, whether in rich or poor. He 
was not, like his father, a Roman aristocrat patronis- 
ing Greek cultm-e ; ^ in him we see a perfectly natural 
and mature combination of the noblest quahties of 
the Roman and the wholesomest qualities of the 
Greek. '' It waa an awakening truth," sajs a great 
authority, " in the minds of Romans like Scipio, that 
intellectual culture must be built upon a foundation 
of moral rectitude : and such a foundation they could 
find in the storehouse of their own domestic tradi- 
tions." ^ When Cicero, who held him to be the 
greatest of Romans, wrote his dialogue on the State 
{d^ Rep^ihUca), with the new idea pervading it of 
the moral and pohtical ascendancy of a single man, 
he made Scipio the hero and the one ascendant 
figure in his work, and ended it with an imitation of 
the Platonic '*myth," in the form of a "dream of 

Scipio," 

Scipio gathered round him a circle of able and 

1 Polylrio^ Kxzii- S-IG. 

* The difference between him and Mb r4t]iGr, BspaoUlly in poHUca, is 
iketohed in PlnUroh'a Life of tho latter, ch- xisviiL 

' F. LeOr iu Dit ^\€ChiAtJu utkj tairi'nd.ackt LiUTtUttr^ i*. 337. 
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cultured men, both Roman and Greek, including 
almost every living Romao of ability, and among the 
Greeks the historian Polybiua and the philosopher 
Panaetiua, of whom we shall have more to learn in 
the course of this volume. 0£ this circle the best 
and ablest men of Cicero's earlier days were menttilly 
the children, and his own views both of literature 
and politics were largely formed upon the Scipionic 
tradition- Indeed to understand the mental and moral 
furniture of the Roman mind in the Ciceronian age, it 
is absolutely necessary to study that of the generation 
which made that mind what it was ; but here space 
can only be found to point out how the enlighten- 
ment of the Scipionic circle opened out new ways in 
manners, in literftture, in philosophical receptivity, 
and lastly in the study of the law, which was destined 
to be Rome's greatest contribution to r^ivilisation. 

Manners, the demeanour of the individual in social 
intercourse, are a valuable index, if not an entirely 
conclusive one, of the mental and moral tone of 
society in any age. Ease and courteouaness of 
bearing mean, as a rule, that the sense of anothcre 
claims as a human being are always present to the 
mind Whatever be the shortcomings of the last 
age of the Republic, we must give due credit to the 
fact that in their outward demeanour towards each' 
other the edaeated^enof that age almost invariably 
show good breeding It is true enough that public 
vituperation, m senate or law-courts, was a fact of 
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which a gentleman like Cicero could expend ou one 
whom for the time he hated, or who had done him 
some wrong, passes all belief^ But the history of 
this vitupeifltion is a curious one ; it was a traditional 
method of hostile oratory^ and sprang from an old 
Roman root, the tendency to defamation and satire, 
which may itself be attributed in part to the Italian 
custom of levelling abuse at a public man (e.g. at his 
triumph) in order to avert evil from him.^ To single 
out a man's personal ugliness, to calumniate his 
ancestry in the vilest termSj — these were little more 
than traditional practices, oratorical devices, which 
the rhetorical education of the day encouraged, and 
which no one took very seriously/ But we are 
concerned in this chapter mainly with private life ; 
and there we find almost universal consideration 
and courtesy. In the whole of the Ciceronian cori"c- 
spondence there is hardly a letter that does not show 
good breedings and there are many that are the natural 
result of real kindly feeling and true sympathy. 

A good example of the best type of Koman 
manners ia to be found in Plutarch's Life of Gains 
Gracchus, the younger contemporary of Scipio, who 
had married his aister. Plutarch draws a picture of 
h™ BO vivid that by common consent it is ascribed to 

' The beat EpocimeDE, or rattier the worati ftre to bo fuUDd m the apeaohM 
f» FiK^tUimi iji Vatiniiitm, and bx thti Scamd Philippic. 

' ThamoHt iuiiCruotivfl poaaftgflon vitQporalio iaCiooTo'a defence oFCaeliui, 
eh. 3. Cp. Qaintilka liL 7. 1 and 10. On ihu ouBtom at triumphs, etc, fl» 
Hunro'B Elueidaiiona qf CatnUus^ p. 75 fnlL for most v&lu&ble rr-mnrks. 

* Wc hftvfl coorteouB letters from Cicoro both to Piso and V*tmiua, only 
a few years after he hud dtpicted thorn in public as monaters of uiu^uity. 
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the memoitB of some one who knew Iiim- " In all his 
deali ng w ith men/' says the b iograph er, " be was 
always dignified yet always courteous ^' ; that is, while 
he inspired res pect, men felt_ also t ha t he would do 
anythin g in hia p ower for them. That this was said 
of him by a Komao, and not invented for him by 
Plutarch, seems probable because the combination is 
one peculiarly Roman ; so Livy, when he w ishes to 
describe the finest type of Roman character, saya 
that a certain man was " hand minus Ubertatis 
ali enae quam suae di gmtatia memor" ^ This same 
combination meets us also in the little pictures of the 
social life of eultivated men which Cicero has left us 
in some of his dialogues. There the speakers are 
usually of the nobihty, often distinguished members 
of senatorial famiUes, as in the de Oratore, where the 
cine{ personae are Crassus, Antonius, and Scaevola, 
the conservative triumvirate of the day. They all 
seem grave^^or but seldom gentl y jocular, re spectful _tQ 
each other. and_perhapa a trifle tedious^; they never 
quanelj however dee ply they niay differ, and we 
may guess that they d id not hold their opin igsg 
strongly eno ugh to urge them to ope n rupture^ We 
seem to see the same grave faces, with rather long 
noses and large months, which meet us in the 
sculptures of Augustus' Ara Petcis,^ — full of dignity, 
bat a little wanting in animation- 



^ Plat. 0. Gracchus, oL 6 ad fin. Cp. Livy vii 33. 
^ These charoctemtic figures may be moat conTcmeiitlj aeen in iin. 
Strong's interesting Tolnme on Romau acutptnTe, p. 42 foU> 
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Tliere is one singalar exceptiou to tlie good 
mannerfl of tlie period ; but a^ the result rat"EeF of 
affectation than of nature, it may help to prove oux 
rule. Again and again in Plutarch's Life of Cato 
the younger the mention of his rudeaess proves the 
strength of the tradition about him. It \ras said 
that this lost him the consulahip, as he dechned to 
make himself agreeable in the atyle expected from 
candidates.^ Even in a letter to Cicero, an old friend, 
though not actually rude, he ia absurdly patrorieing 
and impertinent to a man many years his senior, and 
writes in very bad taste. Probably the enmity 
between him and Caeaar arose or was confirmed in 
this way, as Cato always made a point of being 
rudest to those whom he most disliked. He fancied 
that he was imitating his great ancestor, and assert- 
ing the virtue of good old Roman bluntnesa against 
modem Greek affectation ; he did not in the least see 
that he was Imnaelf a curious example of Roman affec- 
tation, shown up by the real amenities of intercourse, 
for which Romans had largely to thank Greece.^ 

In literature too the average capacity of this 
ariatocracy was high, though the greatest literary 
figures of the age, if we except Caeaar, do not, strictly 
speaking, belong to it ; Cicero was a novua homo, and 
Lucretius and Catullus were not of the senatorial 



^ Flnt.' Cato, ch. 1. ad /Tt. BUnditia was the word far aiviUt^ in & 
oiDdidAte; "optu eat magnoperQ blandltia/' Ha^s Qulntua Clceroj ^pe£. 
arru. 41. 

* There ia » pleunntor piotiiro of C^to, sltliiig in Luoidlus' library and 
in Ma ligbt mind, in Cio- d^ Fvrubu§ iii. S, 7. 
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order. But the new education, as vre ahall Bee later 
on, was admirably calculated to train men in the art 
of speaking and writing, if not in the habit of 
independent thinking; and among the nohlea who 
reaped the full fruits of this edncation every one 
could write in Latin and probably also in Greek, and 
if he aimed at public distinction, could speak with- 
out disgracing himself in the senate and the courts. 
Oratory was, in fact, the staple product of the age, 
and the chief raiso7i d^Stre of its literary activity. 
Long ago the practice had begun of writing out 
fluccesaful speeches delivered in the senate, in the 
courts, or at funerals ; the means of publication were 
easy, as a consequence of the number of Greek slaves 
who could act a^ copyists, and thus oratory formed 
the basis of a prose literature which is essentially 
Roman,^ rooted in the practical necessities of the life 
of the Roman noble, though deeply tinged with the 
Greek ideas and forma of expression acquired in the 
process of education in vogue. Treatises on rhetoric, 
the art of effective expression in prose, form an 
important part of it ; two of them still survive from 
the time of Sulla, — the Bhetorica ad Herennium 
of an unknown author, and Cicero's early treatise 
de Iweentione. Later on Cicero wrote his admir- 
able dialogue de Oratore and other works on the 
same subject, ending with his Brutus, a catalogue 
raisonn^e, invaluable to us, of all the great Roman 
orators down to his own time. 

' &» Leo, in -vort alnady cited, p. S?Q fblL 
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In history writing tlie standard was not ao high. * 
The rhetorical education made men good profasBional 
orators, but indifferent and dilettante historians, and 
the example of more accurate historical inveatiga- 
tion and reflection set by Polybiua was not followed, 
except perhaps by Caeliua Autipater in the Gracchan 
age." History was affected for the worse by the 
ihetorical art, a3 indeed poetry was destined also to 
be ; Sallust, though we owe much to him, was in fact 
an amateur, who thought more of style and esprea- 
sion than of truth and feet. Caesar, who did not 
profcBS to be a historian, but only to provide the 
materials for history,^ stands alone ic making facts 
more important than words, and rarely troubles his 
reader with speeches or other rhetorical superfluities.* 
Biographies and autobiographies were fashionable ; of 
the former only those of Cornelius Nepos, one of 
Cicero's many friends, have come down to us, and 
none of the latter, but we know a long list of eminent 
men who wrote their own memoirs, including Catulus 
the elder, Rutilius the famous victim of equestrian 
judges, Sulla, and Lucullus. But far above all other 
prose writers of the age stand two men, neither of 
them Roman by birth, but yet members of the 

* For this remarkablfl writer, of whoa^s work ooly a few fragraenta BurviTe, 
moe leo, op. cil. p- SlO, and Sclianz, Oeseh. dvr rflm. LUffratuT, i. p. 2V8 foil. 

> Cicero, BtuIv^, 76, 262. 

' rb« other QiEaarmn writers foUowBd him more or less BuccoaafiiUy ; 
Hirtliu, who wrote tlia eighth book of the Gallic War, sad Ibe nuthorit of 
Hm Al«iaudri&D, Afriua, &□(! Sp&msh Wan [the first poulbly by Asmlos 
FoUio)^ 
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senatorial order ; the one a man of encyclopaedic 
learning, with what we may almost call a scientific 
interest in the subjects which he treated in awkward 
and homely Latin, the other a man of comparatively 
little learning, but gifted with bo exquisite a senae of 
the beautiful in expression, and at the same time 
with a humanity so real and in that day ao rare^ that 
it ia not without good cause that he has recently 
been called the most highly cultured man of all 
antiquity/ Of Varro's numerous works we have 
unluckily but few survivals ; of Cicero's we have 
atill Buch a maaa as will for ever provide ample 
materi£.l for studying the life, the manners, the 
thought of his day. 

A large part of this masa consists of the corre- 
spondence of which we are making such frequent 
use in these chapters. Letter-writing ia perhaps the 
moat pleasing and genuine of all the literary activities 
of the time ; men took pains to write well, yet not 
with any definite prospect of publication, such as was 
the motive a century later in the days of Seneca and 
Pliny. The nine hundred and odd letters of the 
Ciceronian collection are most of them neither mere 
communicationa nor yet rhetorical exercises, but real 
letters, the intercourse of intimate friends at a 
distance, in which their inmost thoughts can often 
be seea Cicero is indeed apt to become rhetorical 
even in hia letters, when writing under excitement 
about politica i but the most delightful letters in the 

' Leo, op^ cU^ p. 3£t5. 
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collection nxe those in which he writes to his friends 
in happy and natural lauguage of Ma daily life and 
occupations, his books, his villas, his children, his 
joys and sorrows. It is strange that the great 
historian of Rome in our time entirely failed to see 
the charm and the value of theae letters, as of all 
Cicero's writings ; his countrymen have now agreed 
to differ from him, and to restore a great writer to 
his true position. 

In philosophical receptivity too the brightest and 
finest minds among this aristocracy show an ability 
which is almost astonishing, when we consider that 
there had been no education in Rome worth the 
name until the second century B.a^ I use the word 
receptivity, because the Romans of our period never 
really learnt to think for themselves; they never 
grappled with a problem, or struck out a new line 
of thought. But flo far aa we can judge by Cicero's 
philosophical works, the only ones of his age which 
have come down to us, the power to read with 
understanding and to reproduce with skill was 
unquestionably of a high order. The opportunities 
for study were not wanting; private libraiies were 
numerous^ and all Cicero's friends who had collected 
books were glad to let him have the use of them.' 
Greek philosophers were often domesticated in wealthy 
families, and could discourse with the statesman when 

* See bfllow, ch. vi. 

' The {lassagB jtist oited ^m tlm de Fmibvs (ili. '27) iutrodacea us to the 
libnuy of LucutLas At Tii&culum, ivliitlier Ck'oru Itikd gouu to ui^u^uU bonk*, 
tnd where hft fouiid Cito flitting flturoimded by rolumei of Stole troaLisea, 

[ 
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he had leisure from public busmeaa Much of this 
was DO more than fashion, and real endeavour and 
earnestness were rare ; but the fact remains that one 
philosophical system, more especially on ita ethical 
side, took real possession of the best type of Roman 
mind, and had permanent and saving influence 
on it. 

Stoicism was brought to Rome by Fanaetios of 
Rhodes, the intimate friend of Scipio, a mild and 
tact£il Greek whose Rhodiau birth gave him perhaps 
some advantage in associating with the old allies of 
his state. He came to Rome at a critical moment, 
wheD__eve n the best men were drifting into pu re 
material Eelf-sep ]^irp^ , ^^ d the results of hig^ t c aching 
were during two ceutaries so wholesome and inspiring 
that we may almost think of liini as a missionary. 
The ground had been prepared for him in some sense 
by Polybius, who introduced him to Scipio and his 
circle, and who was then engaged in writing his 
history. From Polybius the Romans^ the best of 
them at least, first learnt to realise their own empire 
and the great change it had wrought in the world; 
to think about what they had done and the qualities 
that enabled them to do it From Panaetina they 
were to learn a philosophical creed which might 
direct and save them in the future, which might 
serve as ballast in pubUc and private life, just when 
the ship was beginning to drift in moral helplessness. 
He was the founder of a school of practical wisdom, 
singularly well adapted to the Roman character and 
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intellect, -which were always practical rather than 
speculative ; and far better suited to ordinary human 
life tbac the old rigid and austere Stoic ethics, of 
which the younger Cato was the only eminent 
Homaji disciple. From what we know of Panaetiua' 
ethical teaching, — and in the first two books of 
Cicero^s work, de Officiis, we have a fairly complete 
view of it, — we do not find the o ld doctrine that 
absolute wisdom and juatice are t he Qply^t^uda tu- 
pursue, and everytbin^ elae indifferent ; a doctrine 
wHich put the old-fashioned Stoic out of court in 
public life. The relative element, the useful, played 
a great part in the teaching of Panaetius. Though 
his system iB based on the higheat principlea to 



which moral teaching could then appeal, i t did not 
lodft the frjvft and take, the compromise without 



vidch no practical man of aflairs can make wa^, 

leis ure for e thought/ 

Panaetius' mission was carried on by another 
Rhodian phUosopher, the famous Posidonius, who 
lived long enough to know Cicero himself and many 
of his contemporaries ; a man less inspiring perhaps 
than Panaetius, but of greater knowledge and attain- 
ment; ft traveller, geographer, and a man of the 
worldj whose writings on many subjects, though loat 
to US, really lie at the back of a great part of the 

^ The fragmtnta of Pantetius nre coUected b; H- N. Favler, Bonii, 18&G. 
The beat account of hu teAching known to me is in Schmekel, Philosophxe 
der MiWeren SCoa, p. IS foil. But nJl can read the tffo first booba of the 
c£9 GJiciU. 
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Roman literary output of his time.^ He waa the 
disciple of Fanaetiua; envoy from Rhodes to Rome) 
in the terrible year 86 ; and later on the inmate of 
Roman families, and the admired friend of Cicero, 
Pompeius, and Varro, Philosophy was only one of 
the many pursuits of this extraordinary man, whose 
literary and historical influence can be traced in 
almost every leading Roman aathor for a century at 
least ; but Lis philosophical importance was during 
his lifetime perhaps predominant. The generation 
that knew him was rich in Stoics ; for example, 
Aelius StUo, the master of Varro, '' doctissimus eorum 
temporum," as Gellius calls him ; * Rutihus. who waa 
mentioned just now as having written memoirB ; and 
amoug others probably the great lawyer Mucius 
Scaevola. Cato, as we have seen, was not a follower 
of the Roman school of Stoicism, hut of the older and 
uncompromising doctrine ; but Cicero, though never 
a professed Stoic, was really deeply influenced, and 
towards the end of his life almost fascinated, by a 
creed which suited his humanity while it stimulated 
his instinct for righteousness.* And, like Cicero, 
many other men of serious character felt the power 
of Stoicism almost unconsciously, without openly 
professing it. 

Stoicism then was in several ways congenial to 
the Roman spirit, but in one direction it had an 

' 1*0, vp.cU. p. 360. Schniekeldeaia ooroprehenfiiTely wiU) FoHidonitw" 
jiliaoMpbj, 03 reflecied b Vano aud Cieero, p, 85 folL 

' Scv ProfeuQr Iteid'a lutrw^uction to Cicero'a Acadefnicft^ p. 17. Cicaro 
conaidvrsd PoaidaiiiiJi the giemtaat of tha Stoios. — Jb^ p. S. 
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iiBpiring influence wLich has been of lasting moment 
to the world. Up to the time of Fauaetius and the 
Scipionic circle the Roman idea and study of law had 
been of a crabbed practical character, wanting in 
breadth of treatment, destitute of any philosophical 
conception of the moral principles which lie behind 
all law and government. The Stoic doctrine of 
universal lawrnling the world — a divine law, emanat- 
ing from the universal Reason — aeems to hare 
called up life in theae dry bones. It might be held 
by a Roman Stoic that human law comes into exiBt- 
ence when man becomes aware of the divine law, 
and recogniaca its claim upon him. Morality is thus 
identical with law in the widest sense of the word, 
for both are equally called into being by the Right 
Reason, which is the universal primary force.^ It is 
not possible here to show how this grand and elevating 
idea of law may have affected Roman jurisprudence, 
but we will just notice that the first quasi-philo- 
sophical treatment of law is found following the age 
of Panaetius and the Scipionic circle; that the phrase 
iu3 gentium then begins to take the meaning of 
general principles or rules common to all peoples, and 
founded on "natural reason'';' and that this led by 
degrees to the later idea of the Law of Nature, and 
to the cosmopolitanism of the Roman legal system, 

' Cic. de Legibus \. affords maay exuaplee of tlia viewj vMcIl w&a np- 
ptncUytliat ofFoBidonius, e,g. S. ISaodg. 25. Cp. de J!epublioa, iii. 22, 3£l. 

* Qaiofl i, 1 ; Cic. di Offidis iii. E. 23 ; MommMn, Slaatarechtt Jii p. 604, 
bued on the rBsearch nf H, Nettlaahlp in Journal of Philology, toL "jt. 
P» 17G' See iJaD Sohni, Inaiitutes of St^iuin Law, ch. U. 
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whicli came to embrace all peoples and degrees in ita 
rational and beneficent influence. If the Greek had 
a genius for beauty, and the Jew for righteousness, 
the Roman had a genius for law ; and the power 
of Stoicism in ennobling and enriching his native 
conception of it is probably not to be easily over- 
estimated 

Thus behind the stormy scenes of public life in 
this period there is a process going on which will 
be of value not only to the Roman Empire bat to 
modem civilisation. It was carried on more especitdly 
by two men of the highest character, Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, Cicero's adviser in his early days, and 
often his model in later life ; and Servius Sulpicius 
RufuSj his exact contemporary and lifelong friend. 
Neither Scaevola nor Sulpicius were, eo far as we 
know, professed disciples of Stoicism ; but that they 
applied perhaps half unconscioualy the principles of 
Stoicism to their own legal studies is almost certain- 
The combination of legal training and Stoic influence 
(whether direct or unconscious) seems to have been 
capable of bringing the Roman aristocratic character 
to a high pitch of perfection ; and it will be pleasant 
to take this friend of Cicero, whose public career we 
can clearly trace, and one or two of whose letters we 
still possess, as our example of a really well spent life 
in an age when time and talent weie constantly 
abused and wasted- 

Sulpicius and Cicero were bom in the same year, 
106 ; they went hand in hand in early life, and 
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remained friends till their deaths in 43, Salpiciua 
dying t. few months before Cicero> They were 
both attached in early youth to the Seaevola just 
mentioned, the first of the great series of scientific 
Eoman lawyers. But the consulship of Cicero made 
a wide divergence in their Uvea. In that year 
Sulpicius waa a candidate for the consulship and 
failed ; and then, resigning farther attempts to obtain 
the highest honour, he retired for the next twelve 
years into private life, devoting himself to the work 
which has made his name immortal, Hi3 writing 
are lost; nothing remains of them but a few chance 
fi'agments and allusions ; but he waa reckoned the 
second of the great writers on legal sabjects, and 
it is probable that he contributed as much as any of 
them to the work of making Roman law what it has 
been as a power in the world, a factor in modem 
civilisation. For he treated it, as his friend said of 
him/ with the hand and mind of an artist, laying 
out his whole subject and distributing it into its 
constituent parts, by definition and interpretation 
making clear what seemed obscure, and distinguishing 
the false from the true in legal principle. In the 
splendid panegyric pronounced on him in the senate 
after his death ,^ Cicero again emphatically declared 
him to be unrivalled in jurisprudence. In beautiful 
bat untranslattible language he clainm that he was 



' BrvCua 4!, lei, whore he pUialy raiikfl him above Scaevgla. The 
passage is a moat intflreating odd, dvBGiring careful attautioa. 

* Thft Ninth Philipp%c t the puoaga roramid to In tho text ta 6, 10 foil. 
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*' Don magia iuris consultus, quam. iustitiae," — an 
encomium wLich all great lawyers might well envy ; 
he tiimed rather at enabling men to lie rid of litigation 
than at encouraging them to eugage in it. 

Froni such passages we might conjecture, even if 
we knew notliing more about him, that Sulpicius was 
a man of very fine clay, of real humanitaff in the 
widest sense of that expressive word ; and this ia 
entirely borne out in other waya.' Emerging at last 
from retirement, he stood again for the eonaulahip In 
52 B.C., and was elected. The year of his office, 51, 
was the first in which the enemies of Caesar, with Cato 
at their head, began to attack his position and clamour 
for hia recall from his command ; this violent hostility 
Sulpiciua tried, not without temporary succcaa, to 
restrain, and the fact that a man of so just a mind 
should have taken this line is one of the best 
arguments for the reasonableness of Caesar's cause.^ 
When war broke out ho was greatly perplexed how 
to act ; hia breadth of view made decision difficult, 
and he seems to have been at all timea more a student 
than a man of action. "With some heart-burninga he 
joined Caesar in the struggle, and accepted from him 
the government of Achaia ; it was at this time that 
he wrote the famous letter of consolation to Cicero 
on the death of his beloved daughter Tullia, which 

^ I omit pro JTur^Ad, cha> Til. and izi,, for want of space. Sulpiciua vu 
opposing Gicen> in thi» c&ao, and the letter's oUuAioua to bim are iu«ful 
fiipacimciie of the good breeding apaken of mbovs. 

° Sea Dio Caa^lo x1. 50 ; and Gto. ad Fowl. iv. 1 ind 3, to fiulpiciui, with 

flUiuioiu to hifl cooeuLship^ 
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is full of true feeling and kindliness, though evidently 
composed with effort, if cot with difficultj. After 
Caesar a death he of course acted with Cicero against 
Antony, and in the spring of 43, making always for 
peace and good-will, he gave his life for his country 
in a way thut claims our admiration more really 
than the suicide of Cato the professional Stoic ; he 
headed an embaaay to Antony, though dangeroasly 
ill at the time, and died in this last effort to 
obtain a hearing for the voice of justice. He has 
a jnonumentum aere perennius in the speech of his 
old friend urging the senate to vote him a public 
funeral and a statue, as one who had laid down his 
life for hia country. 

W^e must now turn to consider how the mis- 
chievous side of the new Greek culture, in combtaa- 
tion with other tcndoncies of the time^ found its 
way into weak points in the armour of the Eoman 
ariatocraey. 

The pursuit of ease and pleasure, to which the 
Bttainmeut of wealth and political power were too 
often merely Buhordinatedj is a leading characteristic 
of the time. It is seen in many different forms, in 
many different types of character ; but at the root 
of the whole corruption is the spirit of the coarser 
Bide of Epicureanism. As with Roman Stoicism, so 
too with Roman Epicureanism, it is not so much the 
professed holding of philosophical tenets that affected 
life ; in the case of the latter system, it was the 
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coincidence of its popularity with the decay of the 
old Komaa faith and morality, and w-ith the abnoiinal 
opportunities of self-indulgence. Cato as a professed 
Stoic, Lucretius es an enthusiaatic Epicurean, stand 
quite apart from the maas of men who were actuated 
one way or the other by these philosophical creeds. 
The majority aim^ply played with the philosophy, 
while following the natural bent of their individual 
character ; but such dilettanteiam was often quite 
enough to affect that character permaneutly for good 
or evil 

"Epicureanism popularised inevitably tuma to 
vice.'' Was it really popular at Rome ? Cicero tella 
us in a valuable passage ^ that one Amafinius had 
written on it, and that a great number of copies of hifl 
book were sold,ptirtly because the arguments were easy 
to follow, partly because the doctrine was pleasant, and 
partly too because men failed to get hold of anything 
better. The date of this Amafiniua is uncertain, but 
it is probable that Cicero is here speaking of the 
latter part of the second century b.c. ; and he goeal 
on to say that other writers took up the same hue 
of teaching, and ostabhahed it over the whole of Italy 
(Italiam totam occupaverunt), K this was in the time 
of the Social and Civil Wars, of the proscriptions, 
of increasing crime and self-seeking, we can well 
understand that the doctrine was popular- We have 
a remarkable example of it in the life of a public 
man of Cicero's own time, the object of the most 
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enveDOmed invective that he ever uttered,^ We 
cannot believe a tithe of what he aays about this man, 
Calpumius Piso, consul in 58 ; but in thb particular 
matter of the damage done him by Epicurean teach- 
ing we have independent evidence which confirms it, 
Pifio, then a young man, made acquaintance with a 
Greek of this school of thought, learnt from him 
that pleasure was the aole end of life, and failing to 
appreciate the true moaning and bearing of the 
doctrine, fell into the trap. It waa a dangerous 
doctrine, Cicero says, for a youth of no remarkable 
intelligence ; and the tutor, instead of being the 
young man's guide to virtue, was used by him as 
an authority for vice.^ This Greek was a certain 
Philodemu3, a few of whose poems are preserved in 
the Greek Anthology ; and a glance at them will show 
at once bow dangerous such a man would be as the 
companion of a Roman youth. He may not himself 
have been a had man — Cicero indeed rather suggests 
the contrary, calling him vere humanus — but the air 
about him was poisonous. In his pupil, if we can 
trust in the smallest degree the picture drawn of 
him by Cicero, we may see a specimen of the young 
men of the age whose talents might have made them 

' The Bpoech in FUtmem, ; op- tho de iVmnciij ijojww^ari^s, L-6. Thia 
Hso was the fathe? of Caesar's wife Calpurnia^ irho aurvivea in SlmkeEjieare. 

' The difficult p&asflpga in which 0;cero describes the perreraion of thia 
ohuacUr under the ioSu^ncQ of PhUodemns, has been skilfully tnmslated 
by Dr. MahafFj in his Greek World 'MTuier Jloman Sway, p. 126 folL ; and the 
re&dor may do well to refer to hid wLolo tteatmeut of the prsctical result uf 
Spiaureaaitim. 
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useful ia the worlds but for the strength of the 
current that drew them irto self-mdulgeiice. 

Not only the porsuit of pleasure, but its correlative, 
the avoidance of work and duty, can be abundantly 
illustrated in this age ; and this too may have had 
a subtle coonexion with Epicareun teaching, which 
had always discouraged the individual from distrac- 
tion in the service of the State, as disturbing to the 
free development of his own virtue. Sulla did much 
hard work, bat made the furious blunder of retiring 
to enjoy himself just when his new constitutional 
machinery needed the most carefal watching and 
tending. Lucullus, after showing a wonderful capacity 
for work and a greater genius for war than perhaps 
any man of his time, retired from public life as a 
millionaire and a quietist, to enjoy the wealth that 
has become proverbial, and a luxury that is astonish- 
ing, even if we make due allowance for the exagger- 
ation of our accounts of it. To his library we have 
already been introduced ; those who would see him 
in hia banqueting-hall, or rather one of the many 
in hia palace, may turn to the fortieth chapter of 
Plutarch's most interesting Life of him, and read the 
story there told of the dinner he gave to Cicero and 
Pompeius in the '* Apollo" dining-roonL^ 

The same cynical carelesaness about public affairs 
and neglect of duty, as compared with private ease or 
advantage, seems to have been characteristic of the 



> ThiB chapter la also nseM u ilLuHtratiQg Uie arl;uiity of mumem, foE 
Lacnllua uid Pompoiua were politJoal enemies. 
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ordinary senator, Actiye and busy in his own interest, 
lie was indifferent to that of the State, There are 
distinct signs that the attendance in the senate was 
not good. When Cicero was away in Cilicia his 
correspondent writes of difficulties in getting together 
a sufficient number even for such important buaineaa 
OS the settlement of provincial governments/ On 
the other hand, much private bueiness was done, and 
many jobs perpetrated, in a thin senate ; in 66 a 
tribune proposed that no senator should be dispensed 
from the action of a law unless two hundred were 
present.' It was in such a thin senate, we may be 
sure, that the virtuous Brutus was dispensed from 
the law which forbade lending to foreign borrowers 
in Rome, and thus was enabled to lend to the miser- 
able Salaminians of Cyprus at 48 per cent, and to 
recover his money under the bond/ Writing to his 
brother in December 57, Cicero speaks of business 
done in a senate full for the time of year, which was 
midwinter, just before the Saturnalia, when only two 
hundred were present out of about six hundred. In 
February 54, a month when the senate had always 
much business to get through, it was so eold cue day 
that the few members present clamoured for dismissal 
and obtained it/ And when the senate did meet there 
was a constant tendency to let things go. No reform 
of procedure is mentioned as even thought of, at a 



' ad Fam. vilL 6 Jin. ; vlii. 9^ 2. 

* Soo the iDtroductioDof A«coruo« to Cioeto pro Cornelia, ed- Qikrt, p-fS. 

■ ad AU. V. 21, II, IS. ^ ad Q. /rat. li. l. 1 ; ii. 10 I. 
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time when it waa far more necessary than in our 
Parliament ] baeiness was talked about, postponed, 
obstructed, and personal animosities and private 
interests seem, so far as we can judge from the cor- 
respondence of the time, to have been predominant. 
With wearisome iteration the letters spciik of nothing 
done, of business postponed, or of the pasBing of some 
aenatuscooaultumjthe utter futility of which is obvious 
even now.^ Even the magistrates seem to have been 
growing careless ; we hoar of a praetor presiding in 
the court de repetundis who had not taken the 
trouble to acquaint himself with the test of the law 
which governed its procedure ; ^ and that praetors 
were worse than careless about their action in civil 
cases ifl proved by another law of the same tribune 
Cornelius mentioned just now, " that praetors should 
abide by the rules laid down in their edicts/'* 

Bat all these futilities, and much of the same kind 
outside of the senate, together with the quarrels of 
individuals, the chances and incidents of elections, 
and all such gossip as forms the staple commodity of 
the society papers of to-day, were a source of infinite 
delight to another type of pleasure -loving public 
man, the last to be illustrated here, 

If the older noble families weie apathetic and idle, 

1 Th« Utters writt^D immediateljr &lt«r CScvro'v TetQru fnm exile tre tb* 
beat «i>mpl« of Ehis pamly lia of busice^ &g, ad Farn^ L 4 ; ad Q, F,\i,^ 
See a uwful pap^r bj P. On>eb« in Klio, vol. r. p. 229. 

^ This ajjpcftra from a letter of OwUds Cd Ciooro id 51. — od Fmn, viiL S. 3- 

• Aveonitu w C%«vtwt«ns «d. CUrk, p, », " rt FC««tocM ex edktii 

■uIh p«rpatbu itu dtoerant.'* 
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there were plenty of young men, rising moat often 
troia tlie claaa below, whose minda were intenaely 
active — active in the pursuit of pleasure, but pleasure 
in the comparatively harmless form of amusement and 
excitement. One of these, the son of n hanker at 
Putcoli, Marcus Caelius Rufua, stands out as a living 
portrait in his own letters to Cicero, of which no 
fewer than seventeen are preserved.^ Of hia early 
years too we know a good deal, told us in the speech 
in defence of him spoken by Cicero in the year 56 ; 
and theae combined sources of information make him 
the most interesting figure in the life of his age. 
M. Boisaier has written a dehghtful essay on him 
in hifl Ciceron et ses amis, and Professor Tyrrell has 
done the like in the introduction to the fourth 
volume of his edition of Cicero's letters ; but they have 
treated him les3 as a type of the youth of his day 
than as the friend and pupil of Cicero. Caeliua will 
always repay fresh study ; he was amusing and 
interesting to his contemporaries, and so he will be 
for ever to us. He is a veritable Proteus — you 
never know what shape he will take next; 

Omnia transforinat sese in miracula rerum — 

we can trace no less than six such transformations 
in the story of his life* And this instability, let 
ofi note at once, was not the restlessness of a jaded 
rott^, but the coruscation of a clover mind wholly 
without principle, intensely interested in his nwiide^ 



I 



' All hifl Utten are in the eighth book of those ad Familviret. 
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in the life in which lie moved, with all its enjoyment 
and excitement, I 

Caeliua' lather brought Ma son to Cicero, as soon 
as be had taken his toga virilis, to study law and 
oratory, and Cicero waa evidently attracted hj the 
bright and lively boy ; he never deserted him, and 
the last letter of Caelius to hia old preceptor waa 
written only just before his own sad end. But 
Cicero was not the man to keep an unstable character 
out of nuBehief; he loved young men, especially 
clever ones, and was apt to take an optimistic view 
of them, as he did of his own Bon and nephew, 
Caelius, always attracted by novelty, left Cicero and 
attached himself to CatiUne ; and for this vagary, aa 
well as for his own want of success in controlling bis 
pupil, Cicero rather awkwardly and amusingly apolo- 
gises in the early chapters of his speech in his 
defence. Wild oata must be sown, he says ; when a 
youth has given full fling to his propensities to vice, 
they wlQ leave him, and he may become a nsefol 
citizen, — a dangerous view of a preceptors duty, 
which reminds ua of the treatment of the boy Nero 
by hia philosopher guardian long afterwards.' 

Caelius escaped the fate of Catiline and his crew 
only to fall into the hands of another clique not less 
dangerous for hia moral welfare. He became one of 
a group of brilliant young men, among whom werft 
probably Catullus and Calvus the poets, who were 
lovers, and passionate lovera, of the infamous Clodia; 

^ TooitiiB, Aiinala xm. 2: *' voluptatibus concaasu." 
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they were needy, she found them money, and they 
Lovered about her like moths about a candle- In 
Buch a life of paaaion and pleasure quarrels were 
inevitable. If the Leahia of Catullus be Clodia, as 
we may believe^ she had thrown the poet over with 
a light heartn It was apparently of his own free 
will that Caeliua deserted her : in revenge she turned 
upon him with an accusation of theft and attempt 
to poison. What truth there was in the charges we 
do not really know, but Cicero defended him auccess- 
fiiUy. and in this way we come to know the details 
of this unsteady life. 

In gratitude, aud possibly in shame, Caelius now 
retomed to his old friend, and abandoned the whole 
ring of hie vicious companions for diligent practice 
in the courts, where he obtained considerable &me 
as an orator, A fragment of a speech of his pre- 
served by Qtdntilian shows, as Professor TyrreU ob- 
serves, wonderful power of graphic and picturesque 
utterance,^ Cicero.writing of him after his death,^ says 
that he was at this time on the right side in politics, 
and that as tribune of the pleba in 56 he successfully 
supported the good cause, and checked revolutionary 
and seditious movements. All was going well with 
him until Cicero went aa governor to Cilicia in 5L 
Cicero seems to have felt complete confidence in him, 
and invited him to become his confidential political 
correspondent ; fifteen out of his seventeen letters 
were written in this capacity. These letters show 

> QuindL ir. S, isa ^ Srutv* 79. 373. 
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OS the man as clearlj oa if we had his diary before 
us» CaeliuB ia no idle Bcanap or lazy Epicurean ; 
his mind is constantly active : nothing escapes his 
notice : the minutest and most sordid things delight 
him. He is bright, happy> ^itty, frivolous, and 
doubtless lovable. It is amusing to see how Cicero 
himself now and again catches the infection, and 
tries (in vain) to write in the same frivolous manner,' 
Caelius has some political insight ; he sees civil war 
approaching, but he takes it all as a game, and on 
the eve of events which were to shake the world he 
trifles with the symptoms as though they were the 
silliest gossip of the capital^ In none of these 
letters is there the smallest vestige of principle to be 
found. On the very eve of civil war he tells Cicero' 
that as soon as war breaks out the right thing to do 
is to join the stronger aide. Judging Caesar's side 
to be the stronger, he joined it accordingly, and did 
his best to induce Cicero to do the same. As 
M. Boissier happily says, he never cared to " menager 
ses transitions." 

He had, however, to discover that if to change 
over to Caesar was the safer course, to turn a political 
somersault once more, to try and undermine the 
work of the master, meant simply min. We have 
the story of his aixth and last transformation from 

^ e.g. ad Ftvm,il 13. S. 

* Exactly the suoe ccmblufttioD of red intereat in, and frtvolotifl txat- 
meTit cf, plidrs is to be found in the early letters of Hoiace Wdpole to Sii 
H. MftUQ, especially those of the yeu 1742. 

■ ad Fam. via. 14. 3. 
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Caesar himself, who was not, however, in Italy at the 
time.^ Credit in Italy had been eeriously upset by 
the outbreak of Civil War, and Caeaar had been at 
much paine to steady it by an ordinance which haa 
been alluded to in the last chapter.^ In 48 Caehua 
was praetor ; in the master's absence he suddenly 
took up the cause of the debtors, and tried to evoke 
appeals against the decisions of his colleague Tre- 
bonius, — a great lawyer and a juat man. Failing 
in this, he started as a downright revolutionary^ 
proposing first the abolition of house-rent, and finally 
the abolition of all debts ; and Milo, in exile at 
Massilia, was summoned to help him to raise Italy 
against Caesar. This was too much, and both were 
quickly caught and killed as they were stirring 
up gladiators and other alave-banda among the 
latifundia of South Italy. 

Caeliua' letters give us a chance of seeing what 
tiiat life of the Forum really was which so fascinated 
the young men of the day, and some of the old, such 
as Cicero himself. We can see these children play- 
ing on the very edge of the crater, hke the French 
noblesse before the Revolution. In both cases there 
was a semi-consciousness that the eruption was not 
far off, — but they went on playing. What was it 
that so greatly amused and pleased them ? 

^Vhat CaeJius is always writing of is mainly 
elections and canvassing, accusations and trials, games 
and shows, Mectious he treats aa pure sport, aa a 

^ Coeur, Ball C^ iii, 20 foU. " See thovG, p. £6 ; cp, p. 5S. 
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kind of enjoyable gambling, or as a means of spiting^ 
aome one whom you want to annoy. With electionfl 
accusations were often connected : if a man were 
aceuaed before hiB election he could not continue to 
stand ; if condemned after it he waa diijqualified ; here 
were ways in which personal spite might deprive him 
of success at the last moment.* Accusations, too. 
were of course the beat means by which an ambitioos 
young man could come to the front- The whole 
number of trials mentioned by Caeliua is astonishing ; 
sometimcB there is such a complication of them as is 
difficult to follow. Every one is ready to lay an 
accusation, without the smallest regard for truth- 
Young Appius Claudius accuses Servilius, and makes 
a mess of the attack, while the praetor mismanages 
the conduct of the trial, so that nothing comes of it; 
but finally Appius is himself accused by the Servilii 
de vi, in order to keep him from further attacks on 
Servilius I* Appius the fether quarrelled with Caeliua 
and egged on others to accuse him, though he was 
curule aedile at the time. " Their impudence was so 
boundless that they secured that an information 
should be laid against me for a very serious crime 
(under the Scantinian law)» Scarcely had Pola got 
the words out of his mouth, when I laid an informa- 
tion under the same law against the censor, Apptoa. 
I never saw a more successful stroke !" * 

Of the games, and the panthers to be exhibited at 

^ So £>r fiXAEuple ServAeos ib diaqu^&Ml, ad Fam. riii, 4. 1, 
' • J6- viiL a. 2. « ift. 8. la. 
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them, about which CaeHue is for ever worrying hia 
friend in Cilicia, we shall eee eomething in another 
chapter. There is plenty of other gossip in these 
letters, and gossip often about unsavoury matters 
which need not be noticed here. It lets in a flood of 
light upon the causes of the general incompetence 
and inefficiency ; the life of the Forum was a demoral- 
ising one : 

Uni £e atque eidem atudio omnes dedere et arli 
uerba dare ut CBUt« poaaiBt, pugnaxe doloee; 
blaadlLm cerLart;, buQum e^mutari! uirmu se : 
infiidiaB fooorc, lit td hoetea aint omniboe oiimc&^ 

From what has been said in this sketch it should 
be clear that we have in the aristocracy of this period 
a complicated society, the various aspects of which 
can hardly be united in a single picture. It is partly 
a hereditary aristocracy, with all the pride and 
escliisivenesa of a group of old families accustomed 
to power and consequence. It is in the main a 
society of gentlemen, dignified in manner, and kindly 
towards each other, and it is also a society of high 
culture and literary ability, though poor in creative 
genius, and uoimaginativa Ou the other hand, it 
is a class which has lost its interest in the State, and 
is ene^tic only when pursuing its own interests : 
pleasure -loving, luxurious, gossiping, trifling with 
serious matters, short-sighted in politics because 
anxious only for personal advance. *' Ran nantes in 
gurgite vasto " are the men who are really in earnest, 
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bat HiBj are there; we rnuBt not foi^et that in 
LacretiuB and Cicero this Bociety prodaced one of the 
greatest poets and one of the most perfect prc»e 
writers that the world treasores; in Sulpicins a 
law;^er of permanent value to humani^, and in 
Caesar not only an author and a scholar but a man 
of action unrivalled in capacity and industry. 




Lt order to appreciate the position of women of 
various types in the society we are examining, it ia 
necessary to mako it clear what Roman marriage 
originally and ideally meant. In any society, it will 
be found that the position and influence of woman 
can be fairly well discerned from the nature of the 
marriage ceremony aud the conditions under which it 
ia carried out. At Rome, in all periods of her history, 
a lustum matHmomumt Le. a marriage sanctioned by 
law and religion, and therefore entirely legal in all 
its results^ was a matter of great moment, not to be 
achieved without many forms and ceremonies. The 
reason for this elaboration is obvious, at any rate to 
any one who has some acquaintance with ancient life 
in Greece or Italy. As we shall see later on, the 
house waa a residence for the divine members of the 
family^ as well as the human ; the entrance, therefore, 
of a bride into the household, — of one, that is, who 
Lad no part not lot in that family life— meant some 
Straining of the relation between the divine and 
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bomaQ members. The huniAD part of the iaouly 
brings in a new member, bat it has to be assnred that 
the dirine part is wilting to accept her before the step 
taken can be regarded a& complete. She has to enter 
the family in such a way as to be able to share in its 
sacra, Le. in the worship of the household spirits^ the 
auc^tors in their tombs, or in an^ apecial cult 
attached to the family. In order to secure thia 
eligibility, she was in the earliest times subjected to 
a ceremony which was clearly of a sacramental 
character, and which had as its effect the transference 
of the bride &om the hand (manus) of her father, 
Le. fi:om absolate subjection to him as the bead 
of her own family, to the hand of her husband, ie. 
to absolute subjection to hi™ as the bead of her new 
family. 

Thifl sacramental ceremony was called confar- 
reatio, because a sacred cake, made of the old Italian 
grain called far^ and offered to Jupiter Farreus,' was 
partaken of by bride and bridegroom, in the presence 
of the Fontifex Masimus, the Flamen Dialis, and ten 
other witnesses. At such a ceremony the auspices 
had of course been taben^ and apparently a victim 
was also alain, and offered probably to Ceres, the 
skin of which was stretched over two seats (sellae), 

' Thu prolttbly m«uifl Umt the d«ity vox bulieved tg reside io ths cnke, 
•ad that the GommuuioantB not oaly entflred tutu commuoiau witli each 
Ather in e&ting of it, but kIso with him. It ia in &ct eiActlj analogoni to 
the ucruneotal ceremony or the Latiii fefltiv&l, in which e&cli city partwlc 
<if th« oacred victiin, in that case a white heLfcr. See Fowl«r, Btmcm 
FtstvtxUs, p. 90 and rel. 
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on whieb the bride and bridegroom had to sit* 
Theae details of the early form of patrician marriage 
are only mentioned here to make the religious char- 
acter of the Roman idea of the rite quite plain ; in 
other words, to prove that the entrance of a bride 
into a family from outside was a matter of very great 
difficulty and seriousness, not to be achieved without 
special aid and the intervention of the goda. We 
may even go ao far aa to say that the new mater- 
familiae was in some Bort a priestess of the household, 
and that she must undergo a solemn initiation before 
aasuming that position. And we may still further 
illustrate the mystical religious natnre of the whole 
rite, if we remember that throughout Roman history 
no one could hold the priesthood of Jupiter (fla- 
minium diale), or that of Mars or Quirinus, or of the 
Rex sacroram, who had not been bom of parents 
wedded by confarreatio, and that in each case the 
priest himself must be married by the same ceremony** 
This last mentioned fact may also serve to remind 
us that it was not only the family and its sacra, its 
life and its maintenance, that called for the cere- 
monieB making up a iuatum matrimonium, but also 
the State and its sacra, its life and its maintenance." 
As confarreatio had as its immediate object the 
providing of a materfamilias fully qualified in all 

> Thia intt^restiug ciuttom U recorded by ServmH [ad Atr^ iv, 374). For 
the whole ceremOQj of oonfarrBatJo see De MArcliii LaRcligione '^lla viia 
dvmaUcoj p. IfiC ToUi \ MAnjnardt, PHvatUUjv, p. 32 foU. Cp. alio 
Gftiufti. 112. 

■ OuuA l.t. ■ Cio. de Of. i. 17. U. 
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her variooa fhnctions, and as its farther object the 
pioviding of persoDs legally^ t^uiLlified to perfonn tho 
most important sacra of the stat« ; &o marriage, in 
whatever fonn, bad as ita object at once the main- 
tenancfi of the Samily and ita a&cra and the pro- 
duction of men able to fierve the State in peace 
and war. To be a Roman citizen yon mnst be the 
product of a instnm matrimomnnL From this 
initial fact flow all the iura or rights which together 
make up citizenship ; whether the private rights, 
which enable you to hold and transfer and to inherit 
property under the shelter of the Roman law,' or 
the public rights, which protect your person against 
violence and murder, and enable yoa to give your 
vote in the public assemblj and to seek election to 
magiatraeies.* 

Marriage then was a matter of the utmost import- 
ance in Roman life, and in all the forms of it we find 
thia importance marked by due solemnity of ritual 
In two other forma, besides confarreatio, the bride 
could be brought under the hand of her husband, 
viz., coemptio and iisus, with which we are not here 
specially concerned ; for long before the last century 
of the Republic all three methods had become practi- 
cally obsolete, or were only occaaionally used for 
particular purposes. In the course of time it had 
been found more convenient for a woman to remain 

' i.b. itu vDomLercu and ius conmibii; tta foitimr en&bliug & man b 
olatm the protection of the TOOrts in alJ cases relating to property, tta btltf 
to QlaiiQ the Baoio protection In cadca of disputed inheritance 

' ie. iua proTocatlonia, iua anffn^ii ina hoaorotD. 
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afber her marriage in the hand of her &ther, or if 
he were dead, in the " tutela" of a guardian (tutor), 
than to pass into that of her huaband ; for in the 
latter case her property became abaolutel7 his. The 
natural tondoocy to escape &om the restrictions of 
marital majms may be illustrated by a case such 
as the following : a woman under the tutela of a 
guardian wishes to marry ; if she does so, and passes 
under the mamis of her husbaad, her tutor loses all 
control over her property, which may probably be of 
great importance for the family she is leaving- he 
therefore naturally objects to such a marriage, and 
urges that she should be married without manus} 
la fact the icteresta of her own family would often 
clash with those of the one she was about to enter, 
and a compromise could be effected by the abandon- 
ment of marriage cum 'manu. 

Now this, the abandonment of marriage cum, 
maiiu, means simply that certain legal consequences 
of the marriage ceremony were dropped, and with 
them just those pai-ta of the ceremony which pro- 
duced those consequences. Otherwise the marriage 
was absolutely as valid for all purposes private and 
public as it could be made even by confarreatio itself 
The sacramental part was absent, and the survival of 
the features of marriage by purchase, which we may 

^ Thifl ia hov I underaland Caq, Insiilxilioju jvridiqvts des Jimnaintj 
p, 223. In the well kaown Laudatio Turiu ve bara ■ coriooB case of a 
rfrintrriage by coemjitio mtb inaoiuH, for i particiilflr purpose, oonneoted of 
ooursd wiLb maney laatters. &Qe MommHca'a Commeiitary, repriuUd in bia 
Ottamm^Ue ScJ^rifieTi, vol. I 
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see in the form of coemptio, wae alao abseat ; but in 

all other respects the murruige ceremony was the 

same as in marriage cum TnantL It retained all 

OBsential religious features, losing ouly a part of ita 

legal character. It will be as well briefly to describe 

a KomziQ wedding of the type common in the last 

two centuries of the Republic, 

To begin with, the boy and girl — for such they 

were, as we ahould look on them, even at the time of 

marriage — have been betrothed, in all probability, 

long before, Cicero tells ua that he betrothed his 

daughter TuUia to Calpurnius Piso Frugi early in 66 

B.C. ; the marriage took place in 63, Tullia aeema to 

have been bom in 76, ao that she was ten years old 

at the time of betrothal and thirteen at that of 

marriage. This is probably typical of what uBually 

happened ; and it shows that the matter was really 

entirely in the hands of the parents. It was a 

family arrangement, a mana-g^ dt^ convenaiicef as has 

been and is the practice among many peoples, ancient 

and modem/ The betrothal was indeed a promise 

rather than a definite contract, and might be broken 

off without illegality ; and thus if there were a 

strong dislike on the part of either girl or boy a way 

of escape could be found* However this may be, we 

may be sure that the idea of the marriage was not 

that of a union for love, though it was distinguished 

' WostOTmBickr ffiJitory of Hiiman MarHage, ok. x. 
' SWi howtver, tha curious pBaeagfl quoted by Gallica [ir, A. 2) Irom Serr, 
Sulpiciufl, UiQ great juriet {abovej p* ]1S tiAL)^ go ^otualio, ia. I^Uum down 
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from concubinage by an *' affecCio maritalis " as well as 
by legal forma, and though a true attachment might, 
and often did, as in modem times in like circum- 
stances, arise out of it. It waa the idea of the 
service of the family and the State that lay at the 
root of the union. This ia well illustrated^ like ao 
many other Roman ideas, in the Aeneid of Virgili 
Those who persist in looking on Aeneaa with modern 
eyes, and convict him of perfidy towards Dido, forget 
that his passion for Dido was a sudden one, not 
sanctioned by the gods or by favourable auspices, 
and that the ultimate union with Lavinia, for whom 
he forma no such attachment, was one winch would 
recommend itself to every Roman as justified by the 
advantage to the State. The poet, it is true, betrays 
his own intense humanity in his treatment of the 
fate of Dido, but he does ao in spite of his theme, — 
the duty of every Roman to his family and the Stata 
A Roman would no doubt fall in love, like a youth 
of any other nation, but his passion had nothing to 
do with his life of duty as a Roman. This idea of 
marriage had serious consequences, to which we shall 
return later on. 

When the day for the wedding arrives, our bride 
assumes her bridal dress, laying aside the toga 
praetexta of her childhood and dedicating her dolls 
to the Lar of her family ; and wearing the reddish 
veil {flammeum) and the woollen girdle fastened 
with a knot called the knot of Hercules,^ she awaits 

^ Ftn the otiier deCuU of the drew, ane Muq. I^vatleben, p, 43. 
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the arrival of the hridegroom in her father's hoaae- 
Meanwhile the auspices are being taken ; ^ in earlier 
times this was done by observing the flight of birds, 
but now by examination of the entrails of a victim, 
apparently a sheep* If this is satisfactory the 
youthfal pair declare their consent to the union and 
join their right hands as directed by a pronaba, le> 
a married woman, who acts as a kind of priesteaa 
Then after another sacrifice and a wedding feast, the 
bride is conducted from her old home to that of her 
husband, accompanied by three boys, eons of living 
parents, one carrying a torch while the other two 
lead her by either hand ; flnte-playera go before, and 
nuts are thrown to the boys. This deductio, charm- 
ingly described in the beautiful sixty-fifth poem of 
Catullus, is full of interesting detail which must be 
omitted here When the bridegroom's house is reached, 
the bride smears the doorposts with fat and oil and 
ties a woollen fillet round each : she is then lifted 
over the threshold, is taken by her husband into 
the partnership of fire and water — ^the essentials of 
domestic life — and pEbssea into the atrium. The 
morrow will find her a materfamilias, sitting among 
her maids in that atrium, or in the more private 
apartments behind it : 

Claudito ostiA, rirgmce 
LuaimUB a&tist At bold 
Coniuges, bene vivite, et 
Mnnere aniduo valantun 
Exercete iDVcntam. 
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Even the dissipated Catullus could not but treat 
the subject of marriage with dignity and tendemesB, 
and in this last stanza of his poem he alludes to the 
duties of a married pair in language which would 
have satisfied the strictest Eoman. He has also 
touched another chord which would echo in the heart 
of every good citizen, in the deheious lines which 
just precede those quoted^ and anticipate the child — 
a son of course — that is to be bonij and that will 
lie in his mother's arnas holding out hia little hands, 
and smiling on hifi &ther/ Nothing can better 
illustrate the contrast in the mind of the Roman 
between paaaionate lore and serious nianiage than 
a comparison of this lovely poem with those which 
tell the sordid tale of the poet's intrigues with Leshia 
(Clodia). The beauty and gravitas of married hfe aa 
it used to be are still felt and still found, but the 
depths of human feeling are not stirred by them. 
Love lies beyond, is a fact outside the pale of the 
ordered life of the family or the Stata 

No one who studies this ceremonial of Roman 
marriage, iu the hght of the ideas which it indicates 
and reflects^ can avoid the conclusion that the 
position of the married woman must have been one 
of substantial dignity, calling for and calling out 
a corresponding type of character. Beyond doubt 
the position of the Roman materfamillas was a much 
more dignified one than that of the Greek wife. She 

1 Tbene linca fluggcated to Virgil tUe f&niouB four at the end of lh« fourtli 
BcloguQ. S<M Firgirs " Messianic Sclo^ws," p, 72, 
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was &r indeed from being a mere drodge or equaw ; 
she shaded with her husband in all the duties of the 
hoosehold. including those of religion, and within 
the house itself she was practically supreme,^ She 
lived in the atrium, and was not shut awaj in a 
women's chamber ; she nursed her own children and 
brought them up ; she had entire control of the female 
slaves who were her maids ; she took her meals with 
her husband, but sittings not reclioing, and abstaining 
from wine ; in all practical matters she was consolted, 
and only on questions political or intellectual was 
she expected to be silent. When she went out 
arrayed in the graceful stola matroncdiSy ahe was 
treated with respect, and the passers-by made way 
for her; but it is characteristic of her position that 
she did not as a rule leave the boose without the 
tnowledgc of her husband, or without an escort,* 

In keeping with this dignified position was the 
ideal character of the materfamilias. Ideal we must 
call it, for it does not in all respects coincide with 
the tradition of Roman women even in early times ; 
but we most remember that at all periods of Soman 
history the woman whose memory survives is apt 
to be the woman who is not the ideal matron, but 
one who forces herself into notice by violating the 



^ She wu addressed as donUna by &U memlwrs of the Cuully, See 
HArqOAtdtf iViaiif f£>cn, p, 57 note 3. ItaLouMbe noUd Uut she bad brought 
BContdbutioTi U the runily nuoiinefl in the form or& doTryCdoeJ.giren her 
hj hif fithor to munUm het positioiu 

' These dBtailf &re dnvii ohieflj from the axth book of Valerius 
Mujmiu, dt Fudieida. 
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traditions of womanhood Tte typical matrou would 
assuredly never dream of playing a part in history; 
her influence was beMnd the scenes, and therefore 
proportionally powerful. The legendary mother of 
Coriolanufl (the Volumnia of Shakespeare), Cornelia 
the mother of the Gracchi, Aurelia, Caesar's mother, 
and Julia kis daughter, did indirectly play a far 
greater part in public life than the loud and vicious 
ladies who have left behind them names famous or 
infamous ; but they never claitned the recognition of 
their power. 

This peculiar character of the Koman matron, 
a combination of dignity, industry, and practical 
wisdom, was exactly suited to attract the attention 
of a gentle philosopher like Plutarch, who loved, with 
genuine moral fervour, all that was noble and honest 
in human nature. Not only does he constantly refer 
to the Roman ladiefl and their character in his Lives 
and hia Morals^ but In hia series of more than a 
hundred " Roman questions" the first nine, as well as 
many others, are concerned with marriage and the 
household life ; and in his treatise called Conivgalia 
praeccpta he rcflccta many of the features of tlie 
Roman matron. From him, in Sir Thomas Korth'a 
translation, Shakespeare drew the inspiration which 
enabled him to produce on the Elizabethan stage at 
least one such typical matron. In Coriolanus he has 
followed Plutarch ao closely that the reader may 
almost be referred to him as an authority ; and in 
the contrast between the austere and dignified 
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Yolanmia and the paaaionate and volaptuouB Cleo- 
patra of the later play, the poet's imagmation Beems 
to have been guided by a true hielrorical instinct. 

We need not doubt that the austere matron of the 
old type survived into the age we are specially con- 
cerned with ; but we hardly come across her in the 
literature of the time, just because she was living her 
own useful life, and did not eeek publicity. Chance 
has indeed preserved for us on stone the story of a 
wonderful lady, whose early years of married life 
were spent in the tiying time of the civil wars of 
49-43B,c.jand who, if a devoted husband's praises are 
to be trusted, as indeed they may be, was a woman 
of the Gnest Roman cast, and endowed with such a 
combination of practical virtues as we should hardly 
have expected even in a Koman matron- But we 
shall return to this inscription later on- 

The ladies whom we meet with in Cicero's letters 
and in the other literature of the last age of the 
Republic are not of this type. Since the second 
Punic war the Roman lady has changed, like every- 
thing else Roman. It ia not possible here to trace 
the histcjry of the change in detail, but we may note 
that it seems to have begun within the hotisehold, in 
matters of dress and expense^ and later on affected 
the life and bearing of women in society and politics. 
Marriag€s cum mann became unusual : the wife 
remained in the potestas of her father, who in most 
cases, doubtless, ceased to trouble himself about her, 
and aa her property did not pass to her hnsbaud. she 
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could not but obtain a new position of ladependeDce. 
Women began to be ricli, and in the year 169 B.O. 

a law was passed (lex Voconia) forbidding women of 
the highest censna^ (who alone would probably be 
concerned) to inherit legacies. Even before the end 
of the great war, and when private luxury would 
seem out of place, it had been proposed to aboliah 
the Oppian law, which placed restrictions on the 
ornaments and apparel of women ; and in spite of 
the vehement opposition of Cato, then a young man, 
the proposal wag successful" At the eame time 
divorce, which had probably never been impossible 
though it must have been rare/ began to be a 
common practice. We find to our surprise that the 
virtuous Aemihus PaulluSj in other respects a model 
paterfamilias, put away his wife, and when asked 
why he did so, replied that a woman might be 
excellent in the eyes of her neighbours, but that only 
a husband could tell where the shoe pinched-^ And 
in estimating the changed position of women within 
the family we must not forget the fact that in the 
courec of the long and unceasing wara of the second 
century ac, husbands were away from home for 

1 Thin ia proved bj bu aUuBioa to Cstu'a apeeflb in support of tha Ian, in 
Oellioa, I/oct. Alt. vl. 12. 

' livy tjtxiv- 1 foH,, where tba ajiaaeh of Cato « wprodiicad in Livy'i 
taitfuage and with "modern" rhetoric, 

■ De Mirchi, op. ciL j\. 1C3 ; Marq. PHwUhbcn, p. 87 foU, ConTirreatio 
wifl oEiJy diesoluhk bj difTaTTcAtiO} hut this waa jj^rhapa uned oiily for pt^nal 
piirpo»B. Other fonua cf marriLige did not prssbut the aama diOionlty, not 
beiDg of H A&cmnLfUtal character, 

* Platarob, Asjn. I'axtU, C. 
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years together, and in innumerable caseB must have 
perished hj the sword or pestilence, or fallen into 
the hands of an enemy and been enslayed. It was 
inevitable that as the male population diminished, as 
it undoubtedly did in that century, tlie importance 
of woman should proportionately have increased. 
Unfortunately toOj even when the husbands were at 
home, tlieir wives sometimes seem to have wished 
to be rid of them. In 180 B,c. the consul Piso was 
believed to have been murdered by^ hia wife, and 
whether the story be true or not, the suspicion is at 
least significant^ In 154 two noble ladies, wives of 
conAulares, were accused of poisoning their husbands 
and put to death by a council of their own relationa* 
Though the evidence in these cases is not by any 
moans satisfactory* yet we can hardly doubt that 
thiut) was a tendency among women of the highest 
Tftnk to give way to paasion and excitement ; the 
eviilence for the Bacchanalian conspiracy of 186 b,c., 
in which women played a very prominent part, is 
oxplioit, and shows that there was a ** new woman " 
ov«n then, who had ceiased to be satined with 
tlto ai^tere life of the &milv nod with the mental 
oiuufort supplifti by tbe old i«ligi<Mi» and was ready 
to blx^ak out into reckfeffitHss even in matters which j 
www the ei.VK«ra of tlie Slate,' That they had: 
alrwdy btgim to «xMciae an nodoe influeDce ovei 
tlMit huslnxhis iu public a&ua seems suggested by 
oU CauVs Umvm dnkwn tkU **all max rale ovtv 
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women, we Romans rule over all men, and our 
wives rule over us,"^ 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the men themselves were not equally to blame. 
Wives do not poiaou their husbanda without some 
reason for hating them, and the reason is not difficult 
to guess. It is a fact beyond doubt that in apite of 
the charm of family hfe as it haa been described 
above, neither law nor custom exacted conjugal 
feithfulneas from a husband," Old Cato represents 
iairly well the old idea of Roman virtue, yet it is 
clear enough, both from Plutarch's Life, of him (e.g. 
ch» xsiv.) and from fragments of bis own writings, 
that bis view of the conjugal relation was a coarse one, 
— that he looked on the wife rather as a necessary 
agent for providing the State with children than as 
a helpmeet to be tended and revered. And this 
being so, we are not surprised to find that men 
are already beginning to dislike and avoid marriage ; 
a moat dangerous symptom, with which a century 
later Augustus found it impossible to cope. In the 1 
year 131, just after TiberiuB Gracchus had been fl 
trying to revive the population of Italy by his 
agrarian law, Metellus Macedonicus the censor did 

• Plutarob, CfUo flt* Elder 8, 

• Oflllins (i, 23) (juotafl ■. ftagmert of Gito's npeecli dt LoHhttt, in 
irMoh the foIlGwiiig Hcnt«iicea occur: "Si quid perverse taetreque foctnra 
eat ■ mulierflf multitdtur l si viDOm bibit> ai cum alieno vira jirobti <^uid 
feceriti ooadtimpimtur. In idulttjrio uxorem tuaci n prelibudisae^ sine 
iudicio impime Dec&red : ilia te, ai odulterares aive tu adulUrorere, dtgito 
DOu Luderat contizigerBi nu^tie iuB tat." U&der 8uuh dircumatanoGH t bvJd 
iroFDAii ought U^e her reTi^Dge Illegally- 
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vhat he could to induce men to marry *'liberoram 
creandorum causa " ; and a fragment of a speech of 
liifi on this subject became famouB afterwards, as 
quoted by Augustus with the same object. It is 
equally characteristic of Roman humour and Roman 
hardness. " If we could do without wives/* he said 
to the people, " we should be rid of that nuisance : 
but since nature has decreed that we can neither live 
comfortably with them nor live at all without them, 
we must e^en look rather to our permanent interests 
than to a passing pleasure/* ^ 

Now if we take into account these tendencies, on 
the part both of men and womec in the married 
state, and further consider the stormy and revolu- 
tionary character of the half century that succeeded 
the Gracchi, — ^the Social and Civil Wars, the proscrip- 
tions of Marius and SuUa, — we shall be prepared to 
find the ladies of Cicero's time by no means simply 
feminine in charm or homely in disposition. Most 
of them are indeed mere names to us, and we have 
to be careful in weighing what is said of them by 
later writers. But of two or three of them we do in 
fact know a good deaL 

The one of whom we really know most is the wife 
of Cicero, Terentia: an ordinary lady, of no particular 
ability or interest, who may stand as representative 
of the quieter type of married woman. She lived 
with her husband about thirty years, and until 
towards the end of that period, a long one for the age, 

I GeUiaa L fl ; cp. Livy, £pit. £9- 
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TF6 find nothing substantial against her. If we had 
nothing but Cicero's letters to her, more than twenty 
in number, and his allusions to her in other letters, -we 
ahoiild conclude that she was a faithful and on the 
whole a sensible wife. But more than once he wiites 
of her dehcate health/ and as the poor lady had at 
Tarions timea a great deal of trouble to go through, 
it ia quite possible that as she grew older she became 
short in her temper, or trying in other ways to a 
husband so excitable and vacillating. We find fatories 
of her in Plutarch and elsewhere which represent her 
as shrewish, too careful of her own money, and so 
on ;^ but facts are of more account than the gossip of 
the day, and there ia not a sign in the letters that 
Cicero dishked or mistrusted her until the year 47. 
Had there really been cause for mistrust it would 
have slipped out in some letter to Attieus- Then, 
flfter his absence during the war, he aeema to have 
believed that she had neglected himself and his 
interests: his letters to her grow colder and colder, 
and the last is one which, aa has been truly said, a 
gentleman would not write to hia houaeheeper. The 
pity of it ia that Cicero, after divorcing her, married 
a young and rich wife, and does not seem to have 
behaved very well to her. In a letter to Attiena 

^ s,^, ad F^uh, liv, 2- 

^ The fltory of tho relAtioTU at Oiocro, Torentia, Clodioaj and Clodia, in 
Pliit. Cic^ 39 is too full cf inacmriLcieFi to be r]epead«d rm. \\s tlie A\9t 
chapter what he says of the divotue And ita causoa ruast be reoBired with 
c4nticiD ; it seema to come from Bume record leFl by TirUt Cicoro^u frcedman 
add dovotod friend, and as Cicero obTiously Wed this maoiDuch mor« th&u 
hia vifc, we uaa uudtirstoiid why the two should dialiku each oth«r> 
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(xii 32) he writea that Pablilia wanted to come 
to him with her mother, when he wae at Astura, 
devoting himself to grief for his daughter, and that 
he had answered that he wished to be let alone. The 
letter shows Cicero at his worst, for once heartless 
and discourteous ; and if he could be so to a young 
lady who wished to do her duty by him, what may 
he not have been to Terentia? I suspect that 
Terentia waa quite as much sinned against aa sinniDg j 
and may we not believe that of the innumerable 
married women who were divorced at this time some 
at least were the victims of their husbands' calloua- 
ness rather than of their own shortcomings ? 

The wife of Cicero's brother Quintua does, however, 
seem to have beea a difBcult person to get on with. 
She was a sister of Atticua, but she did not share her 
brother^s tact and universal good-will Marcus Cicero 
has recorded (ad Ati. v, 1) a scene in which her ill- 
temper was so ludicrous that the divorce which took 
place afterwards needs no explanation. The two 
brothers were travelling together, and Pomponia was 
with them ; somethicg had irritated hen When they 
stopped to luDch at a place belonging to Quiutus at 
Arcanum, he asked his wife to invite the ladies of the 
party in, " Nothing, as I thought, could be more cour- 
teous, and that too not only in the actual words, but 
in his intention and the espreasion of his face. Bat 
she, in the hearing of us all, exclaimed, ' I am only a 
stranger here ! ' " Apparently she had not been asked 
by her hosband to see after the luncheon ; this had 
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been done by a freedmaa, and she wae annoyed, 
'' There," said Quintus, *' that iswhat I haye to put up 
with every day I" When he sent her dishes from the 
tricHnium, where the gentlemen were having their 
mealj ahe would not taate them- Thia little domestic 
contretemps is too good to be neglected, but we 
must turn to women of greater note and character. 

Terentia and Pomponia and their kind seem to 
have had nothing in the way of "higher education" 
nor do their husbands seem to have expected from them 
any desire to share in their own intellectual interests. 
Not once does Cicero allude to any pleasant social 
intercourse in which hia wife took part ; and, to say 
the truth, he would probably have avoided marriage 
with a woman of taste and knowledge, There were 
such women, aa we shall see, probably many of 
them ; ever since the incoming of wealth and of 
Greek education, of theatres and amusements and all 
the pleasant out-of-door life of the city, what was 
now coming to be called cultus had occupied the 
minds and affected the habits of Eoman ladies aa well 
OS men. Unfortunately it waa seldom that it was 
found compatible with the old Roman ideal of the 
materfamilias and her duties. The invasion of new 
manner was too sudden, as was the corresponding 
invasion of wealth; auch a lady as Cornelia, the 
famous mother of the Gracchi, who knew what 
education really meant, who had learned men about 
her and could write well herself, and yet could 
combine with these qualities the carefal discharge of 
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the duties of wiie and mother,^ — 5ucb ladies moat 
liave been rare, and in Cicero's time hardly to be 
found. More and more the notion gained ground 
that a clever woman who wished to make a figure in 
society, to be the centre of her own mond^^ could not 
well realise her ambition simply as a married woman. 
She would probably marry, pl^7 ^^^ and loose with 
the married state, neglect her children if she had any, 
and after one or two divorces, die or disappear. So 
powerfiilly did this idea of the incompatibility of 
culture and wifehood gain possession of the Roman 
mind in the last century b,Cm that Augustus found 
his struggle with it the moat difficult task he had to 
face ; in vain he exiled Ovid for publishing a work in 
which married women are most frankly and expUcitly 
left oat of account, whUe all that is attractive in the 
other sex to a man of taste and education is assumed 
to be found only among those who have, so feir at 
least, eschewed the duties and burdens of married 
life. The culta paella and the cultus puer of Ovid's 
fascinating yet repulsive poem* are the products of a 
society which looks on pleasure, not reason or duty, 
as the main end of life, — not indeed pleasure simply 
of the grosser type, but the gratification of one's 
own wish for enjoyment and excitement, without a 
thought of the misery all around, or any sense of the 
self-respect that comes of active well-doing. 

^ Plutarch, Ti. OracA. 1 ; GaUta €rac6k. 1% The letten of ComaliA 
vbioh ore eiUnt a^ qmta poE^aibly genuine. 

' ThB recent edition of ths Ars trmaiaria bj Panl Br&uit hai mjx Imr^ 
doQtiou in trbiclL thosa pointa are w«U c^prsased 
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The most notable example of a woman of ciiltus 
in Cicero's day was the famous Clodia, the Lesbia (aa 
we may now almost assume) who fascinated Catullus 
and then threw him over. She had been maExled to 
a mac of family and high station, Metellua Celer, who 
had died, strange to say, without divorcing her. She 
must have been a woman of great beauty and charm, 
for she seems to have attracted round her a httle 
cdterie of clever young men and poets, to whom she 
could lend money or accord praise aa suited the 
moment. Whether Cicero himself had once come 
within reach of her attractions, and perhaps suffered 
by them, is an open question, and depends chiefly on 
statements of Plutarch which may (as has been said 
above) have no better foundation than the gossip of 
society- But we know how two typical young men 
of the time, Cachua and Catullus, flew into the candle 
and were singed ; we know how fiercely she turned 
on Caelius, exposing herself and him without a 
moment's hesitation in a public court ; and we know 
how cruelly she treated the poet, who hated her for it 
even while he still loved her : ' 

Odi et oma Qiure id faciam, fortoe&e requiriB ; 
Keadc^ eed fieri eentio et cxcrucior. 

CatolL. 85, 

She was, as M, Boisaier has well said,' the exact 
counterpart of her still more famous brother : " Elle 
apportait dans aa conduite priv^e, dans sea engage- 
ments d'affectioD, lea m^mes emportements et les 

' C&toUua 72. 7St * Uid'vn ei sea amis, p. 175. 
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m^mea ardeura que son frfere dans U vie publique. 
Prompte a tous les exc^ et ne rougiasant pas de lea 
avouer, aimant et haissant avec fureur, incapable de 
se gouvemer et d^testant toute contrainte, elJe ne 
d^mCQtait pas cette grande et fi^re famille dont elle 
deseendait" All this is true ; we need not go beyond 
it and believe the worst that has been said of her 

We have juat a glimpse of another lady of cultuSt 
but only a glimpse. This was Semprooia, the wife 
of an honeat man and the mother of another ; ' hut 
according to Sallust^ who introduces her to us as 
a principal in the conspiracy of Catiline, she was 
one of those who found steady married life incom- 
patible with literary and artistic tastes, " She could 
play and dance more elegantly than an honest woman 
should . . . she played fast and loc^e with her money, 
and equally so with her good fame."* She had no 
scruples, he says, in denying a debt, or in helping in 
a murder : yet she had plenty of esprit^ could write 
verses and talk brilliantly, and she knew too how to 
assume an air of modesty on occasion. Salluat loved 
to colour his portraits highly, and in painting this 
woman he saw no doubt a chance of literary eflFect ; 
but that she was really in the conspiracy we cannot 
doubt, and that ahe had private ends to gain by it 
is also probable. She seems to be the first of a series 
of ladies who during the next century and later were 
to be a power in politics, and most of whom were at 

1 Deciiaus Bnito^j one of the tjnaiuddGB of Huob 16, 44. 
* 3«a Oat. Sfi. 
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least capable of crime, public and private. There ia 
indeed one instance a few years earlier of a woman 
exercising an almost supreme influence in the State, 
and a wonaan too of the worst kind. Plutarch tells 
OS in the most explicit way that \^"hen Lucullus in 
75 b»Cp woa trying to secure for himself the command 
against Mithridates, he found himself compelled to 
apply to a woman named Praecia, whose social gifts 
and good nature gave her Immense influence, which 
fihe used with the pertinacity peculiar to sueh ladies. 
Her reputation, however, was very had, and among 
other lovers she had enslaved Cethegus {afterwards 
the conspirator), whose power at the time was immense 
at Rome. Thus, eaye Plutarch, the whole power of 
the State fell into the hands of Praecia, for no public 
measure was passed if Cethegus was not for it, in 
other words, if Praecia did not recommend it to him» 
If the story be true, as it seems to be, LucuUus gained 
her over by gifts and flattery, and thus Cethegiia 
took up his cause and got him the command.^ 

Even if we put aside as untrustworthy a great 
deal of what ia told us of the relations of men and 
women in this period, it must be confessed that there 
is quite sufficient evidence to show that they were 
loose in the extreme, and show an altogether un- 
healthy condition of family and social life. Tlie 
&mou8 tigcees of the story of ClucntiuB, Saasia, as 
she appears in Cicero's defence of him, was beyond 
doubt a criminal of the worst kind, however much 

^ Plot, ZucuUut S. 
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we mftj discount the oratoi^s rhetoric ; and her case 
proves that the evil did not exist only at Rome, bnt 
was to be found even in a provincial town of no great 
importance. Divorce was so conunon as to be almc^ 
inevitahia Hasbands divorced their wives on the 
Bmalleet pretexts, and wives divorced their husbands,^ 
Even the virtuona Cato seema to have divorced his 
wife Marcia in order that Hortensius should marry 
her, and after some years to have married her again 
as the widow of Hortensius, with a large fortune.^ 
CScero himself writes sometimes in the lightest- 
hearted way of conjugal relations which we should 
think moat serious ;' and we find him telling Attieus 
how he had met at dinner the actress Cytheris, a 
woman of notoriously bad character. " I did not 
know she was going to be there," he says, " but even 
the Socratic Aristippus himself did not blush when 
he was taanted about Lais."* Caesar a reputation in 
such matters weis at all times bad, and though many 
of the stories about him are manifestly false, his 
conquest by Cleopatra was a fact, and we learn with 
regret that the Egyptian queen was living in a villa 
of hia in gardens beyond the Tiber during the year 
46, when he was himself in Rome. 

It wUl be a relief to the reader^ after spending so 



' Cic ad FauL. riii. 7 -. a letter of GaeliuH, in which he tellfl of a ImIj 
who divorced her husband without pretext on the very day h* returned from 
bis proYiQce, 

^ riut. Caio Tw'rt. 25 md 52. Plutarch aeeuia to In naiiig here thfl Antl- 
Cato of G&oaar, hut tke fftot» Eaoat have bean v-ell kuowiu 

' e.g. ad Alt. TV. 29. ^ ad Fam. ix. 2a 
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mnch time in this unwholesome attnoflphere, to turn 
for a moment in the last place to a record, unique 
and entirely credible, of a truly good and wholesome 
woman, and of a long period of uninterrupted conjugal 
devotion. About the year 8 rc, not long before Ovid 
wrote those poems in which married life was aasumed 
to be hardly worth living, a husband ia high life 
at Rome lost the wife who had for forty-one years 
been hia faithful companion in prosperity, his wise 
and courageous counsellor in adversity. He recorded 
her praises and the story of her devotion to him in 
a long inscription, placed, as we may auppose, on the 
wall of the tomb in which he laid her to rest, and 
a most fortanate chance haa preserved for us a great 
part of the marble on which this inscription was 
engraved It is in the form of a laudatio, or funeral 
encomium ] yet we cannot feel sure that he actually 
delivered it aa a speech, for throughout it he addresses, 
not an audience, but the lost wife heraelf, in a manner 
unique among such documents of the kind as have 
come down to us. He speaks to her as though she 
were still living, though passed from hia sight ; and 
it is just this that makes it more real and more 
touching than any memorial of the dead that haa 
come down to ub from either Italy or Greece.' 

> Thb Bo-called laud&tio TuHu is veil known to all stuieDts of Bomui 
Iaw, aa rusing a compiioited qUGStioti or Koman legal inhiiritini^e ; bat it 
unj &1so be reckoned u a real ftagmeut o( Rajuan Ijt4?rature, TJLlujilil»r Uto, 
for BDJafl puiiita in thb lildtoiy of tlie time it covers. It woa Jirat made 
MjcesAibto bnd iDtollIgiblo by Mammsoa in t863, and tho paper b« then arroto 
ftlymt it hu Utfil; bean reprinted ia bis OetatrmelU Safir\ften, voL L, 
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In Huch a recoTti namea are of no great importancejl 
it is DO great misfortune that we do not know quite 
for certaia who this man and his wife were. Bnt 
there ia a very strong probability that her name was, 
Turia, and that he was a certain Q. Lucretius Vespillo, 
who served under Pompeius in Epirus in 48 bc, 
whose romantic adventures in the proacriptioos of 43 
are recorded by Appian,' and who eventually became 
consul nnder Augustas in 19 B.C, ^e may venture 
to use these names in telling the remarkable story. 
For telling it here no apology is needed, for it has 
never been told in English as a whole, so far as I am 
aware. 

It begins when the pair were about to be married, 
probably in 49 b.g.^ and with a horrible family 
calamity, not unnatural at the moment of the out- 
break of a dangerous civil war. Both Turia's parents 
were murdered suddenly and together at their country 
residence — -perhaps, as Mommsen suggested, by their 
own slaves. Immediately afterwards Lucretius had 
to leave with Pompeias' army for Epirus, and Turia 
was left alone, bereft of both her parents, to do what 
she could to secure the punishment of the murderers. 
Alone as she was, ur aided only by a married sister, 
she at once showed the courage and energy which aro 

together wftli s d?w frHgrnent disooTered on the s&taa site aa the ottiera in 
18?S. ThU fr&gment, and a diBuiLAsioc of its rclatioij to tbe whole, will be 
found in the Ctasrical Heview for Jane IftOSr p. 261 ; thv Uadjitio without 
the Qflw fragment m C.J.L. vi, \Zt27. 

1 App, S, C. IT. 44. Tha ideDtifioatiaii hu hHD iinptignDd of Uta, btJt, u 
I thiul:, without due reuoD. 3bs ray Article in ClauiaU Jin.^ 1906, p. 206. 
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obvious in all we hear of her. She seems to have 
succeeded in tracking the assassins and bringing 
them to justice : "even if I had been there mysalf," 
aayB her husband, " I eould have done no more." 

£ut this was by no means the only dangerous 
task she had to undertake in those years of civil war 
and insecurity. When Lucretius left her they seem 
to have been staying at the villa where her parents 
had been murdered i she had given him all her gold 
and pearls, and kept him supphed in hi£ absence 
with money, provisions, and even slaves, which she 
contrived to smuggle over sea to Epirus.^ And daring 
the march of Caesar 3 army through Italy she seems 
to have been threatened, either in that villa or another, 
by some detachment of his troops, and to have 
escaped only through her own courage and the 
clemency of one whose name is not mentioned, but 
who can hardly be other than the great Julius him- 
selfj a true gentleman, whose instinct and policy 
alike it was throughout this civil war to be merciful 
to opponents. 

A year later, while Lucretius was still away, yet 
another peril came upon her While Caesar was 
operating round Dyrrhachium^ there was a dangerous 
rising in Campania and Southern Italy, for which our 
giddy friend Caelius Eufus was chiefly responsible; 
gladiators and ruffianly shepherd slaves were enlisted, 
and by some of these the villa where she was staying 

' Thxe b how I interprot the nev &»gmeiiL Soe daaneat Sn. kc 
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One might think that Titm had ilready faftdi 
her fall fthare of troabte Aod danger, hot there is 
much more to come. About this time she had to 
defend benidf against aoother attack, not indeed on 
her penoD, hat on her rights aa an heiress. An 
attempt waa made by her relations to upset her 
fathc/s will, nnder which ^e and LncreUus were 
appointed equal inheritors of his property. The 
reealt of thU would have been to make her the sole 
beireu, leaving out her huBband and her married 
aiflter ; but she would have been under the legal 
tutela or guardianship of persons whose motive in 
attacking the will was to obtain administration of the 
property.^ No doubt they meant to administer it 
for their own advantage ; and it was absolutely 
neceasary that ahe should resist them. How she did 
it her huabaod does not teU us, but he says that the 
enemy retreated from his position, yielding to her 
HrmDess and perseverance (constantia). The patri- 
monium came, aa her father had intended, to herself 
and her husband ; and he dwells on the care with 
which they dealt with it, he exercising a tuUl<i over 
her share, while she exercised a custodia over h^ 
Very touehiugly he adds, " but of this 1 leave muck 
unsaid, lefit I ahould seem to be claiming a fihaze ■ 
the praise that is due to you alone." 

^ flor Um 1b^ question see Uonmusn, GtaammJU fflii ^tm^ L ^ Hff UL 
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"When Lucretius returned to Italy, apparently 
pardoned by Caesar for the part he bad taken against 
him, the marriage must have been consummated. 
Then came the murder of the Dictator, which 
plunged Italy once more into civU war, until in 43 
Antony Octavian and Lepidus made their famous 
compact, and at once proceeded to tliat abominable 
work of proscription which made a reigu of terror at 
Rome, and spilt much of the beat Roman blood. The 
happinesa of the pair was suddenly destroyed, for 
Lucretius found himself named in the fatal lists.^ He 
seems to have been in the country, not far from Rome, 
when he icceiyed a message from his wife, teUing 
him of impending peril that he might have to face 
at any moment, and warning him Btrongly against 
a certain rash course — perhaps an attempt to escape 
to Sextus Pompeius in Sicilyj a course which cost 
the hves of many deluded victims. She implored 
him to return to their own house in Rome, where 
she had devised a secure hiding-place for him. She 
meant no doubt to die with him there if he were 
discovered 

He obeyed his good genius and made for Rome, 
by night it would seem, with only two faithful slaves- 
One of these fell lame and had to be left behind ; 
and Lucretius, leaning on the aim of the other, 
approached the city gate. Suddenly they became 

' Tbfl ucoout tUftt fotlovs 13 put together from Appian If, ii, VaJerina 
M^nm ns vi. 7. % aud the Laud&tio. Appian prcaervfd some hftj etari^ of 
«scape« fct thii timej ind the onlj oae that £tB with the LaadAtio is th^E of 
Lucre tim. 
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aware of a troop of soldiers issuing from itj and 
Luiiretiua took refuge in one of the maBy tombs 
that lined the great roads outside the walls. They 
hod cot been long in this dismal hiding when they 
were surprised by a party of tomb-wreckers— ghouls 
who haunted these roads by night and lived by 
robbing tomba or travellerH. Luckily they wanted 
xather to rob than to murder, and the slave gave 
himself up to them to be stripped, while his master^ 
who was no doubt disguised, perhaps as a slave, 
contrived to slip out of their hands and reached the 
city gate safely. Here he waited, as we might expect 
him to do, for his brave companion, and then 
succeeded in making his way into the city and to 
his house, where his wife concealed him between the 
roof and the ceiling of one of their bedrooms, until 
the storm should blow over. J 

But neither life nor property was safe until some 
pardon and restitution were obtained from one at 
least of the triumvirs. When at last these were 
conceded by Octavian, he waa himself absent in the 
campaign that ended with Philippi, and Lepidua wafl 
consul in charge of Rome. To Lepidus Turia had 
to go, to beg the confirmation of Octavian's grace, 
and this brutal man received her with insult and 
injury- She fell at hia feet, as her husband describee 
with bitter indignation, but instead of being raised 
and congratulated, she was hustled, beaten like a 
slave, and driven &om his presence. But her per- 
severance had its ultimate reward The clemency 
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of OctayitiD prevailed 00 liia return to Italj, and this 
treatment of a lady was amoag the many crimes that 
called for the eventual degradation of Lepidua. 

This was the last of theit perilous escapes. A 
long period of happy married life awaited them, more 
particularly after the battle of Actium, when " peace 
and the repubhc were restored." One thing only 
was wanting to complete their perfect felicity — they 
had no children. It waa this that caused Turia to 
make a proposal to her husband which, coming from 
a truly unselfish woman, and seen in the light of 
Roman ideas of married life, is far from unnatural ; 
but to us it must seeni astonishing^ and it filled 
Lucretius with horror. She urged that he should 
divorce her^ and take another wife in the hope of a 
son and heir. If there ia nothing very surprising in 
this iroia a Roman point of view, it ia indeed to us 
both surprising and touching that ahe should have 
supported her request by a promise that she would 
be as much a mother to the expected children as 
their own mother, and would still be to Lucretius 
a sister, having nothing apart from him, nothing 
secret, and taking away with her no part of their 
inheritance 

To US, reading this proposal in cold blood juat 
nineteen hundred years aiter it was made, it may 
fieem foolishly impracticable ; to her, whose whole 
life was spent in unselfish devotion to her husband's 
interests^ whose warm love for him was always 
mingled with discretion, it was simply an act of 
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pietas — of wifely duty. Y^t he could not for a 
moment think so himself: his indignation at the bare 
idea of it Uves for ever on tie marble in glowing 
words- '*I must confess," he says^ "that the anger 
BO burnt within me that my senses almost deserted 
me : that you should ever have thought it possible 
that we could be separated but by death, waa most 
horrible to me. What waa the need of children 
compared with my loyalty to you : why should I 
exchange certain happiness for an uncertain future ? 
But I say no more of this : you remained with me, 
for I could not yield without disgrace to myself and 
unhappinesa to both of us. The one sorrow that 
P waa in store for me was that I was destined to 
aorvive you," 

These two, we may feel sure, were wholly worthy 
of each other. What she would have said of him, if 
he had been the first to go, we ean only guess ; bat 
he has left a portrait of her, as she hved and worked 
io his household, which, mutilated though it is, may 
be inadequately paraphrased as follows : 

" You were a faithful wife to me," he says, " and 
an obedient one : you were kind and gracious, sociable 
and friendly : you were assiduous at your spinning 
(lanificia) : you followed the religious rites of your 
family and your state, and admitted no foreign cults 
or degraded magic (supcrstitio) : you did not dresa 
conspicuously, nor seek to make a display in your 
household arrangements. Your duty to our whole 
household was exemplary : you tended my mother 
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aa carefully as if she had been your own. You had 
innumerable other excellences, in commoa with all 
other worthy matrons, but these I have mentioned 
were peculiarly yours." 

No one can study this inBcription without becom- 
ing convinced that it tella an unvarnished tale of 
truth — that here was really a rare and precious 
woman ; a Roman matron of the very beat type, 
practical, judicious, courageous, simple in her habits 
and courteous to all her guests, And we feel that 
there ia one human being, and one only, of whom 
she is always thinking, to whom she has given her 
whole heart — the husband whose words and deads 
show that he was wholly-worthy of her. 



CHAPTER YI 



THE EDUCATION OF THE UPPER CLASSES 



From what has been said in preceding chapters of 
the duties and the habits of the two sections of the 
upper stratum of society, it will readily be inferred 
that the kind of education called for was one mainly 
of charaeten In these men, whether for the work 
of business or of government, what was wanted was 
the will to do well and justly, and the inatinetive 
hatred of all evil and unjust dealing. Such an 
education of the will and character is sapplied (what- 
ever be its shortcomings in other waya) by our 
English public school education, for men whose work 
in life is in many ways singularly like that of the 
Roman upper classes. Such an education, too, waa 
outlined by Aristotle for the men of his ideal stat« ; 
and Mr- Newman's picture of the probable results 
of it ia so suggestive of what was really needed at 
Rome that I may quote it hera^ 

"Ab its outcome at the ^e of twenty-one we 
may imagine a bronxed And hardy youth, healthy 
in body and mindi aUa to be^u hunger and faaid 

ua 
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physical labour . > . not untouched by atudiea which 
awake in men the interest of civilised betn^, and 
prepare them for the right use of leisure in future 
years, and though burdened with little knowledge, 
poasesaed of an educated sense of beauty, and an 
ingrained love of what is noble and hatred of all 
that is the reverse. He would be more cultivated 
and human than the best type of young Spartan, 
more phyaieally vigoioaB and reverential, though 
lesa intellectually developed, than the best type of 
young Athenian — a nascent soldier and servant of 
the state, not, like most young Athenians of ability, 
a nascent orator. And as he would be only half 
way through his education at an age when many 
Greeks had finished theirs, he would be more 
conseioua of his own immaturity. We feel at once 
how different he would be from the clever lads who 
ewarmed at Athena, youths with an infinite capacity 
for picking holes, and capable of sajdng something 
plausible on every subject under the sun." 

If we note, with Mr. Newman, that Aristotle here 
makes if anything too little of intellectual training 
(as indeed may also be said of our own public 
schools), and add to his picture something more of 
that knowledge which, when united with an honest 
will and healthy body, will almoat infallibly produce 
a sound judgment, we shall have a type of character 
eminently fitted to share in the duties and the trials 
of the government of aoch empires as the Roman 
and the British. But at Rome, in the age of Cicero, 
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Buch a type of character was rare indeed ; and though 
this was due to various caufies, 9ome of which have 
been akeady noticed, — the building up of a Roman 
empire before the Romans were ripe to appreciate 
the duties of an imperial state, and the sudden 
incoming of wealth in an age when the idea of ita 
productive use was almost unknownj — jet it will occur 
to every reader that there must have been also 
flomething wrong in the upbringing of the youth of 
the upper classes to account for the rarity of reaUy 
sound character, for the frequent absence of what 
we should call the sense of duty, public and private. 
I propose in this chapter to deal with the question 
of Koman education juist so far as to show where in 
Cicero's time it was chiefly defective It is a subject 
that has been very completely worked out, and an 
exceUent summary of the results will be found in 
the Httle volume on Roman education written by 
the late Professor A.. S. Wilkina, just before his 
lamented death : but he was describing its methoda 
without special reference to its defects, and it is 
these defects on which I wish more particularly to 
dweU.^ 

Let U3 notice, in the first place, how little is said 
in the Hterature of the time, including biographies, 

^ A list of the bast sQthoriti&s wiU be foDiid &t the begioxutig of Profesaar 
Wilkiju' book. Of the^ by far the most iiaefiit for a Htadeat U tha 
aeotioa ia MarquAidt'a Privaikbn, p. 79 felL Tlw two voIqoibs of Cruner 
{QcxMehte (Ur £r:itJiMng, etc.}, which cover aU uitiqaity, &re, ba he Mya, 
moftt valuable for tbeir breadth of ilew. See abo H. NetUestiip, Itctum 
and Esny»t ch. UL IblL 
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of that period of life which is now so full of interest 
to reEidera of memoirs, so full of intereat to ourselves 
ae we look hack to it in advancing years, It may 
be that we now exaggerate the nnportance of child- 
hood, but it ia equally certain that the Romans 
undervalued the importance of it- It may be that 
we over-estimate the value of oux public-school life, 
but it is certain that the Romans had no such sfihool 
life to be proud o£ Biography was at thia time a 
favourite form of literature, and some of the memoirs 
then written were available for use by later writers, 
Buch as Valerius Maximus. Suetonius, and Plutarch ; 
yet it ia curious how little has come down to us of 
the childhood or boyhood of the great men of the 
time, Plutarch indeed was deeply interested in 
education, including that of childhood, and we can 
hardly doubt that he would have used in his Roman 
Lives any information that came in bis way. He 
does tell us something, for which we are eternally 
indebted to him, of old Cato's method of educating 
his son,' and something toOj in his Life of Aemilius 
Paullus^ of the education of the eldest son of that 
family, the great Scipio Aemilianua. But in each 
of these Lives we shall find that this information is 
used rather to bring out the character of the father 
than to illustrate the up-bringtng of the son ; and aa 
a rule the Lives begin with the parentage of the hero, 
and then pass on at once to his early manhood. 

The Life of the younger Cato, however, is an 

^ Plat Cah the Eld^^ cb. xx» ^ Flut. Avm. FaiU- clu vL 
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exception to the rule, which we most ascribe to the 
attractioD which all historians and philosophers felt 
to this singular character. Plutarch knew the name 
and character of Cato's paedagcgus, Sarpedon,' and 
tellfl us that he was an obedient child, but would 
ask for the reason of everything, in those queationa 
beginning with " why " which are often embarrassing 
to the teacher. Two stories in the second and third 
chapters of this Life are also found in that insipid 
medley of fact and fable drawn up in the reign of 
Tiberiua, by Valerius Maximus, for educational pur- 
poses;* a third, which is pecuharly significant, and 
seems to bear the stamp of truth, is only to be found 
in Plutarch. I give it here in full : 

"On another oecaaion, when a kinsman on his 
birthday invited some boys to supper and Cato 
with them, in order to pass the time they played in a 
part of the house by themselves, younger and older 
together : and the game consisted of accusations and 
trials, and the arresting of those who were convicteA 
Now one of the hoys convicted, who was of a hand- 
some presence, being dragged off by an older boy to 
a chamber and shut up, called on Cato for aid. Cato 
seeing what was going on came to the door, and 
pushing through those who were posted in front of 
it to prevent him, took the boy out; and went off 

' Plat CtUo ^inor 1 ad fin. What ia told m fko oulier part of thia 
oliaptar miy perliaps he inventioit, b&sad on the chtnctef of tha grown 
TDAa I bat thU infoTinBtioii at tha end Mty be dahved trom a conteni- 
ponr; aouioG, 

* VftL Uu. iiL 1. 2. 
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home with him in a passion, accoin|janied ty other 
boys/' 

Thia ia a anique picture of the vraya and games of 
hoys in the last century of the Republic. Like the 
children of all times, they play at that in which they 
see their fathers most active and interested ; and thia 
particular game must have been played in the miser- 
able years of the civil wars and the proscriptions, as 
Cato was bom in 95 B.0- Whether the part played 
by Cato in the story be true or not, the lesson for us 
ia the same, and we shall find it entirely confirmed 
in the course of this chapter The main object of 
education was the mastery of the art of oratory, and 
the chief practical use of that art waa to enable a 
man to gain a reputation as an advocate in the 
criminal courts.* 

Cicero had one boy, and for several years two, to 
look after, one his own son Marcus, born in 65 B.a, 
and the other Quintus, the son of his brother, a year 
older. Of these boys, until they took the toga virilis, 
he says hardly anything in his lett^rfi to Atticus, 
though Atticua was the uncle of the elder boy. Only 
when his brother Quintua was with Caesar in Gaul 
do we really begin to hear anything about them, and 
even then more than once, after a brief mention of 
the young Quintus, he goea off at once to tell his 
brother about the progress of the villas that are being 



^ There ia a diigle atorj of Cicaro'B boyhood in FluUroh'a Lif^ of him> 
di. iLi tliAt pircnts uaed to riait bia schooj bQ<iauee of his Ikme u a auboUr, 
'Vt&i but to tliia 1 dtf not attach xnucb iinporUnG4b 
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built for him. But it id clear tbat the ftither wiahed 
to know about the boy as well as about the villaa;* 
and in one letter we find Cicero telling Quintus that 
he wishes to teach his boy himself^ aa he has been 
teaching his own eon- " Til do wonders with hi m if 
I can get him to myself when I am at leisure, for 
at Rome there is not time to breathe (nam Romae 
respiiandi non est locus)/* ^ It is clear that the 
boys, who were only eleven and twelve in this year 
54, were being educated at home, and as clear too 
that Cicero, who was just then very much occupied 
in the courts, had no time to attend to them himsel£ 
Young Quintus, we hear, gets on well with his 
rhetoric master ; Cicero does not wholly approve the 
style in which he is being taught, and thinks he may 
be able to teach him his own more learned style, 
though the boy himself seems to prefer the declama- 
tory method of the t'Cacher,' The last entry in these 
letters to the absent father is curious : * '* I love your 
Cicero as he deserves and as I ought. But I am 
letting Mm leave me, because T don't want to keep 
him &om hia masterB, and because hia mother ia 
going away, — and without her I am nervous about 
ids greediness I " Up to this point he has written 
in the warmest terms of the boy, but here, as so 
often in Cicero's letters about other people, disappro- 
bation is barely hinted in order not to hurt the 
feelings of his correspondent, 

* &ohiad Q»F» lit 1. 7 : de Cicerooe too qood mo mnper rog«s, eta 
* Ih. " iJ. iiL 3, 4, • i&» iii. ft 
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The one tiling that is reallj pleasing in thefie 
allusions is the genuine deaire of both parents that 
their boys shall be of good disposition and well 
educated. But of real training or of home discipline 
we unluckily get no hint. Wc must go elsewhere for 
what little we know about the training of children. 
Let us now turn to thia for a while, remembering 
that it means parental example and the discipline of 
the body as well as the acquisition of elementary 
knowledge. Unfortunately, no book has survived 
from that age in which the education of children 
was treated of Varro wrote such a book, but we 
know of it httle more than its name, Cains, sive de 
liheris editcandis.^ In the fourth book of his de 
Rtpuhlica Cicero seems to have dealt with "disci- 
plina puerilis/' but from the few fragments that 
survive there is Httle to be leamt, and we may be 
pretty sure that Cicero could not write of thia with 
much knowledge or experience. The most famous 
passage is that in which he quotes Polybius as 
blaming the Romans for neglecting it ; ' certainly, 
he adds^ they never wished that the State should 
regulate the education of children, or that it should 
be all on one model ; the Greeks took much unneces- 
sary trouble about it. The Greeks of his own time 
whom Cicero knew did not inspire him with any 
exalted idea of the results of Greek education ; but 
we should like to know whether in this book of his 



' Ste the few fragmentfi in the Appeixdix to Eibw'h ^tion af tlm nnuaina 
cfVutTQ'A McDipp«»& 8«tire>, p. 24fl foa ' 2h lUp. iv. S. a» 
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work OD tli« State he did not express some feeling 
tliut au the children themfielveB, and therefore on 
their training, the fortunes of the State depend- 
Such had l>eeii the feeling of the old Romans, though 
their Rtate laid down no laws for education, hut 
trudted to the fan:<j of tradition and custom* Old 
Cato believed liimself to I)e acting like an old Roman 
when he looked after the washing and dressing of his 
hahy, and guided the cliild with personal care as he 
grew up, writing books for his use in large letters 
with his own hund.^ But since Cato'a day the idea 
of the Statu had lost strength ; and this had an 
unfortunate effect on education, as on married life> 
The one hope of the age, the Stoic philosophy, ^aa 
concerned with those who had attained to reason, 
ho. to those who had reached their fourteenth year; 
in the Stoic view the child was indeed potentially 
roasonablo, and thus a subject of interest, but in 
the Stoic ethics education doea not take a verj 
prominent place." We are driven to the conclc 
that a real interest in education aa distinct 
the acquisition of knowledge was as much want 
at Home iu Cicero'a day as it has been till latelr 
in England ; and that it was not again ai 
until Christianity hsd mode the children sacnd, 
only because the Master so spoke of t^ev, 
because thev were inheritors of eternal life* 



* TVMn ia pnUlilj «a aniuk« to tha Stok Tier, tbtt 
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Tet there had once been a Roman home education 
admirably suited to bring up a race of hardy and 
dutiful men and women. It waa an education in 
the family virtues, thereafter to he turned to account 
in the service of the State. The mother nursed her 
own children and tended them in their earheat years. 
Then followed an education which we may call one 
in bodEy activity, in demeanour, in religion, and in 
duty to the State, It is true that we have hardly 
any evidence of this but tradition ; but when Varro, 
in one of the precious fragments of his book on 
education, describes hia own bringing up in his 
Sabine home at Reate, we may be fairly sure that it 
adequately represents that of the old Roman farmer.' 
He tells us that he had a single tunic aud toga, was 
seldom allowed a bath, and was made to learn to ride 
bareback — which reminds us of the life of the young 
Boer of the Transvaal before the late war. In another 
fragment he also tella us that both boys and girls 
used to wait on their parents at table.* Cato the 
elder, in a fragment preserved by Featua," says that 
he was brought up from his earliest years to be 
frugal, hardy, and industrious, and worked steadily 
on the farm (in the Sabine country), in a stony 
region where he had to dig and plant the flinty soil- 
The tradition of such a healthy rearing remained in 
the memory of the Romans, and asaociated itself with 



^ In Nonius, p. 105, a.v. ephippiam. Up. the iccount of the education 
otCmta't yoimgHDu, Flut Caio, 20. Cp. alao Virg, Sii^ »- GD2 foU. 
■ in yooitu, p. IGd, S.T. pueru. ' p. 3S1, «cL MiUler- 
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the Sabines of central Italy, the type of men who 
could be called yrw^i : I 

msticonim tuoscula militum I 

^^^^ proliza, Sabellia docU ligonibiu I 

^^^H reraare glebas et severae 1 

^^^H mfitriB od arbitrium recisoa 1 

^^^V portare fueti^^ I 

It was an education also in demeanour, and especi- ■ 
ally in obedienee^ and modesty. In that chapter 
of Plutarch's Life of Cato which haa been already 
quoted, after describiog how the father taught hia 
boy to ride, to box, to swim, and bo on, ho goca on, 
" And he waa as careful not to utter an indecent 
word before his Bon, as he would have been in the 
presence of the Vestal Viigins.'* The pudor of child- 
hood was always esteemed at Eome : "adoleacens h 
pudentiBsimuB *' ia the highest praise that can be given ^H 
even to a grown youth ;" and there are signs that a 
feeling survived of a certain aacredneas of childhood, 
which Juvenal reflects in hia famous words, " Maxima 
debetur puero reverentia." The origin of this feeling 
is probably to be found in the fact that both boys 
and girls were in ancient timea brought cp to help 
in performing the religious duties of the household, 
aa camilli and caroillae (acolytes) ; and this ia per- 
haps the reason why they wore^ throughout Roman 
hiatory, the toga praetexta with the purple stripe, 
hbe magistrates and sacrificing priests.* It ia hardly 

' Her. Oiie$m. e» • Dionyi. Hal. iL ao. 

° Gic. pro Cl-KCjUio 60* ISC ; Han^. /Vivo^feAen, p, er. 

* 8ei ft papw by the author in Ulaanoal Sev. vol. x, p. SIT, in vhicli 
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necessary to say that this religious side of education 
was an education in the practice of cult, and not in 
any kind of creed or ideas about the gods ; bat so 
far aa it went its influence was good, as instilling 
the habit of reverence and tlie sense of duty from a 
very early age. Though the Komana of Cicero's time 
had lost their old conviction of the necessity of 
propitiating the gods of the State, it is probable that 

the tradition of family worahip still survived in the 

majority of households. ^H 

Again, we may be sure that the idea of duty 1 
to the State was not omitted in this old-fashioned 
education. Cato wrote histories for his son in large 
letters, " bo that without stirring out of the house, 
he might gain a knowledge of the Ulustrioua actions 
of the ancient Romans, and of the cuatomB of his 
eountry" : but it is eigiiificant that in the next two or 
three generations the writers of annals took to glorify- 
ing — and falsifying— the achievements of members 
of their own famihes, rather than those of the State 
as a whole. Boys learnt the XII Tables by heart, 
and Cicero tells ua that he did this in his own boy- 
hood, though the practice had since then been dropped,' 
That ancient code of law would have acted, we may 
imagine, as a kind of catechism of the rules laid down 

■videuca la oo^locted in lupport of thin view. Tltat thf practexta liad ft 
qnjisi-tfAcred cfaaractGT seaiiiB certain ; seu e.g. Hot. Eptd. £. 7 ; rvrsiua, 
T, ao ; ptmudo ' QuintUian, Declajn. 340. See Htnien, Acta Fratntn^ 
ArvdHum 15, for the pueri pAtrimi «t matrimij represcDting ia tlL«t 4Xkoie&t 
ottJt tbe cliildreD of the old Bomui funilj. 
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by the State for the conduct of ite ciUzeiiB, and as a 
reminder that though the State had outgrown the 
rough legal clothing of its infancy, it had from the 
very beginning undertaken the duty of regulating 
the conduct of its citizens in their relations with each 
Other. Again, when a great Roman died, it ia said to 
have been the practice for parents to take their boya 
to hear the funeral oration in praise of one who had 
done great service to the State.^ 1 

All this was admirable, and if Rome had not 
become a great imperial state, and if some super- 
structure of the humanities could have been added 
in a natural process of development, it might have 
continued for ages as an invaluable educational basis. 
But the conditions under which alone it could flourish 
had long ceased to be. It is obvious that it depended 
entirely on the presence of the parents and their 
interest in the children ; as regards the boya it 
depended chiefly on the father. Now ever since the 
Roman dominion was extended beyond sea, i.e. ever 
since the first two Punic wars, the father of a 
family must ofben have been away from home for 
long periods ; he might have to serve in foreign wars 
for years together, and in numberless cases never saw 
Italy again. Even if he remained in Rome» the ever 
increasing business of the State would occupy him 
far more than was compatible with a constant per- 
sonal care for his children. The conscientious Roman 

^ Polyb. VI. 53. For an ucounl of the pnatifis of laudHtio see Uurq, 

Ptivail^en, p. 346 foU. TbUt Wo. degfiueraCail into blsidcAtLoiL 
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father of the laat two centuries b.c. must have felt 
evea more keenly than English parents in India the 
sorrow of parting from their children at an age when 
they are moat in need of parental care. We have 
to remember that in Cicero's day letter-writing had 
only recently become possible on an extended scale 
through the increasing business of the publicani in 
the provinces (see above, p, 74); the Roman father 
in Spain or Asia seldom heard of what his wife and 
children were doing, and the inevitable result was 
that he began to cease to care. In fact more and 
more came to depend on the mothers, as with our 
own hard-working professional classes ; and wo have 
seen reason to believe that in the laat age of the 
Kepublic the average mother was not too often a 
conscientious or dutiful woman* The constant liability 
to divorce would naturally diminish her interest in 
her children, for after separation she had no part or 
lot in them. And this no doubt is one reason why 
at this particular period we hear so little of the life 
of children. There is indeed no reason to suppose 
that they thcmselvea were unhappy ; they had plenty 
of games^ which were so familiar that the poets often 
allude to them — hoops, tops, dolls, blind man s buff, 
and the favourite games of "nuts" and *'king."* 
But the real question is not whether they could enjoy 
their young life, but whether they were learning to use 
their bodies and noinds to good purpose. 

When a boy was about seven years old, the 

* A full Hat of gaiuGii wiU be fauud in UArquaidt, Frituittbcn, p. Sll foU. 
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question would arise in most families wliether he 
Bhould remaia at home or go to an elementary 
BchooL^ No doubt it was usually decided by the 
means at the command of the parents. A wealthy 
father might see his son through hi^ whole education 
at home by providing a tutor (paedagogus), and 
more advanced teachers as they were needed* Cato 
indeed, as we have seen, found time to do mach of 
the work himself, hut he also had a slave who taught 
hifl own and other children. Aemilius Faullu& had 
several teachers in his house for this purpose, under 
his own superintendenea' Cicero too, as we have 
seen, seems to have educated his son at home, though 
he himself is said to have attended a achooL But 
we may suppose that the ordinary boy of the upper 
classes went to school, under the care of a paedagogus, 
after the Greek fashion, rising before daylight, and 
submitting to severe discipline, which, together with 
the absolute ueceseiity for a tree Komaa of attaining 
a certain level of acquireoient, etfectually compelled 
hint to learn to read, write, and cipher/ This 
elementary work must have been done well ; we hear 
little or nothing of gross ignorance or neglected 
education. 

There were, however, very serious defects in this 
system of elementary education. Not only the 
schoolmaster himself, but the paedagogus who was 
^ The question is diacnesod bj Qoiotilim, L 2. 

■ FoU detfti]a about elvrnvnury fichoolA in WCkini, ch. iv^ ind Msfq. 
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responsible for the boy'a conduct, was almost always 
either a slave or a freedman ; and neither slave nor 
&eedman could be an object of profound respect for a 
Boman boy, Henee no doubt the necessity of main- 
taining diaciphne rather by means of corporal puniah- 
ment (to which the Romans never seem to have 
objected, though Quintilian criticises it) ' than by 
moral force ; a fact which ia att^^sted both in 
literature and art. The reaponaibiUty again which 
attached to the paedagogus for the boy's morals 
must have been another inducement to the parents 
to renounce their proper work of supervision.^ And 
once more, the great majority of teachcra were Greeks. 
As the boy was bom into a bilingual Graeco-Roman 
world, of which the Greeks were the only cultured 
people, this might seem natural and inevitable; but 
we know that in his heart the Roman despised the 
Greek. Of witnesses in their favour we might expect 
Cicero to be the strongest, but Cicero occasionally 
lets ns know what he really thinks of their moral 
character. In a remarkable passage in his epceeh 
for Flaccus, which is fully borne out by remarks in 
his private letters, he saya that he grants them all 
manner of hterary and rhetorical skiU, but that the 
race never understood or carod for the sacred binding 
force of testimony given in a court of law.' Thus 
the Roman boy was in the anomalous position of 

1 Qoiutil, L 3. 14, 

' Platuch is c&refu! to tell na that Aem> Pdulliis uerdsed this eup«T- 
viitoti himself (ch. vi. ). 

* £ro Flaao 4. 9, Cp, ad (^iiU. FnUr. i. Z- t 
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bmving to mxiimit to cluutisement £rom men whom 
as men he despised. Aa^ufedly we flboold not like our 
pablic flchoolbojB to be taught or punished bj men 
of low fit&tion or of an inferior sUndard of morals. 
It U men, not methodB, that really tell in edacation ; 
the Roman schoolboy needed acme one to believe in, 
some one to whom to be wholly loyal ; the very same 
overpowering nE^ed which was so obvious in the 
political world of Rome in the last century rc* 

Of this elementary teaching little need be said 
here, aa it did not bear directly on life and conduct. 
There b, however, one feature of it which may claim 
our attention for a moment. Both in reading and 
writing, and also for learning by heart, senteriliae 
{yviafj,ai) were used, which remind us of our copy-book 
maxims. Of these we have a large collection, more 
than 700, selected from the mimes of Publilius gyrus, 
who came to Rome from Syria as a slave in the age 
of which we are writing, and after obtaining his 
freedom gained great reputation as the author of 
many popular plays of this kind, in which he con- 
trived to insert these wise saws and maxims. It ia 
not likely that they found their way into the schools 
all at once, but in the early Empire we find them 
already alluded to as educational material by Seneca 
the elder," and we may take them as a fail example 
of the maxims already in use in Cicero's tinoe, 



^ Thut tha hoj wftA not ftlvnyu rovpeotful is ahowa ia an amuaJng |ni n g» 

ia PUutus, Baahidtat LiU ilL 34 foU. 
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making some allowance for their superior neatness 
and wisdom. Here are a few specimens, taken 
almost at random ; it will be seen that they conTey 
much shrewd good eenae, and occaaionally have the 
true ring of humanity as weli as the flavour of Stoic 
sapientia. I quote from the excellent edition by 
Mr. Bickford-Smitk^ 

■ 'Avftrus ipae mieeriae caura art Buae. 

Audeudo Tirtus creacit, tardando tinior. 
Cicatrix conficientiae pro TUlnsre est 
^^■^Fortunam ^ citiu3 reperias quara retiDeaa 
GrflviBBima eat probi bominiB jrociuidia. 
Homo toticDB moritur, t^uoticna omittit smol 
Homo vitae commodati^ iion douatua eat- 

HumaDiUtifl DptimA eat certatio. 
TncQEidiiin nil eat, msi qund reficit Tarietafl. 
r^^ Malum eet confliliuin quod muUri non. jJOteaU 
'-^MirniB aacpe peccea, si acias quod nesdaa. 
Perpetuo vindt q^ui utitur dementia. 
Qui iua iurandum aervati quovia pervenit 
UIjI peccat aeta^ maior, male diBcit mLaor. 

I have quoted these to show that Homan children 
were not without opportunity even in early school- 
days of laying to heart much that might lead them 
to good and generous conduct in later life, aa well 
as to practical wisdom. But we know the fate of 
our own copy-book maxima ; we know that it is cot 
through them that our children become good men 
and women, but by the example and the un-syatem- 

1 Lotidi]D, C. J. Clay &ad Sons, 1B9&. 

^ FortUQA occurs many timea^ aa is the flo-oUed seDtentite Tartouil 
printed at the oad of Rinse's editiou of tbc fTiigmeata of Vairo's MQalppeui 
■■tlrea. ThiaiE chBnict«niitic of tLo period. 
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atised precopte of parents and teachers. No aucli neat 
yvwfiat can do much good without a sanction of 
greater force than any that is inherent in them, 
and such a sanction was not to be found in the ferula 
of the grammaticue or the paedagogus. Once more, 
it ia men and not methods that euppl/ the real 
educational force. 

Probably the greatest difficulty which the Roman 
boy had to face in his school life was the learning of 
arithmetic ; it waa this, we may imagine, that made 
him think of his master, as Horace did of the worthy 
Orbilius,^ aa a man of blows (plagosus). This is not 
the place to give an account of the methods of 
reckoning then used ; they will be found fully 
explained in Marquardts Privatleben^ and com- 
pressed into a page by Professor Wilkins in hifl 
Roman Education,^ It is enough to say that they 
were as indispensable as they were difficult to learn. 
*'Aji orator was expected, according to Quliitilian 
(i. 10, 35), not only to be able to make his calcula- 
tions in court, but also to show clearly to hifl 
audience how he arrived at his results," From the 
small inn-keeper to the great capitalist, every man 
of business needed to be perfectly at home in reckon- 
ing sums of money. The magistrates^ especially 
quaestors and aedilos^ had staffs of clerks who 
must have been skilled accountants; the provincial 
governors and all who were engaged in collecting 

' Hot, £pvt. i, 1. 70. 
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the tributes of the provinces, as well as in lending the 
money to enable the tax-payers to pay (see above, 
p. 71 foil), were constantly busy with their ledgera 
The humbler inhabitants of the Empire had long 
been growing familiar with the Eomau aptitude for 
arithmetic/ 

Gmb ingeniuin, Qiaia dt3dil otn roluudo 
MoKi luqui, praeter laudem uulliutt nvaria, 
BomBiLi pucri longia rationibue 0£Bcai 
diecuiLt in partes ceutum didocero. "TMcat 
filiiis ATHni ; si de qtiint;unck! rEmota ^t 

uncia, quid fluperat? poteraa diiiaae." *'trienB.'' "eul 
rem poteris eervare tuam," ■ 

This familiar passage may be quoted once more to 
illustrate the practical nature of the Roman school 
teaching and the ends which it was to serve, 
Utilitariau to the backbone, the ordinary Roman, 
like the ordinary British, parent, wanted hie son to 
get on in life; it was only the parent of a higher 
class who sacrificed anything to tho Muses, and thou 
chiefly because in a public career it was de i^igutur 
that the boy should not be ignorant or boorish. 

When the son of well-to-do parents had mastered 
the necessary elements, he was advanced to the higher 
type of Bchool kept by a gram/maticus, and there 
made his first real acquaintance with literature; 
and this was henceforward^ until he began to study 
rhetoric and philosophy, the staple of his work- We 

' There is 4 good example of thia in the weil-kuowu cue of Brutua' loan 
U> ihe Saluuimaos of CyprUB ; ooe etpouukUj Cic. ad AtL v. lU 12. 
* Bar. An Fod. Z2S IqU. 
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may note, by the way, that science, i.e. the higher 
mathematics and astronomy, waa reckoned under 
the head of philosophy, while medicine and juris- 
pradence had become professional studies,' to leam 
which it was necessary to attach yourself to an 
experienced practitioner, as with the art of war. 
In the grammar schools, aa we may call them, the 
course was purely literary and humanistic, and it 
was conducted both in Greek and Latin, but chiefly 
in Greek, as a natural result of the comparative 
acantineas of Latin literature.* Homer, Hesiod, and 
Menander were the favourite authors studied ; only 
later on, after the full bloom of the Augustan 
literature, did Latin poets, eepecially Virgil and 
Horace, take a place of almost equal importance 
The study of the Greek poets was apparently a 
thorough one. It included the teaching of language, 
grammar, metre, style, and subject matter^ aud waa 
aided by reading aloud, which was reckoned of great 
importance, and learning by heart, on the part of the 
pupils. In the discu^ion of the subject matter any 
amount of comment was freely allowed to the master, 
who indeed waa expected to have at his fingers' ends 
explanations of all sorts of allusions, and thus to 
enable the boys to pick up a great deal of odd know- 
ledge and a certain amount of history, mised up of 
course with a large percentage of valueless mythology. 

1 UommMD, Eiai. p/EomCt iv, p. 56S> 

" QLLiuUliAii nu of oplDion Uut Qnek «utbon jhould preoeda Intixii 
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"lugrammaticis/'&ays Cicero, "poetarumpertractatio, 

kistoriarum cognitio, verborum interpretatio, pro- 
nuntiandiquidamsonus."^ The method, if such it can 
be called, was not at all unlilce that pursued in our own 
public scliooU^ Eton, for example, before new methods 
and subjects came in. Its great defect in each case 
was that it gave but little opportunity for learning 
to distinguish fact from fancy, or acquiring that 
scientific habit of mind which is now becoming 
essential for success in all departments of Ufe, and 
which at Rome was so rare that it seems audacious to 
claim it even for auch a man of action as Caesar, or 
for such a man of letters as Varro. In Engknd this 
defect was compensated to some extent by the manly 
tone of school life, but at Rome that side of school 
education was wanting, and the result was a want of 
Bohdity both intellectual and morah 

The one saving feature, given a really good and 
high-minded teacher, might be the appeal to the 
example of the great and good men of the past, both 
Greek and Roman, and the study of their motivea in 
action, in good fortune and ill. This is the kind of 
teaching which we find illustrated in the book of 
Valerius Maximus, which has already been alluded to, 
who takes some special virtue or fine quahty aa the 
subject of most of his chapters^^ — fortitudo, patientia, 
abstiuentia, moderatio, pietas erga parentes, amicitia^ 



*<TlieTQ am many subjecU in Uie book of other kimlBj b&t &U aro 
illtutrated Ln cx&ctlj the Home w>J> 
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and ao on, and iUnatrates them by examplea and 
atorics drawn mainly &om Roman histoiy, partly also 
from Greek, This kind of appeal to the young mind 
was undoubtedly good, and the finest product of the 
method is the immortal work of Plutarch, the Lives 
of the great men of Greece and Romo, drawn up for 
ethical rather than historical purposes. Bat here 
again we must note a serious drawback Any one who 
turns over the pages of Valerius will see that these 
stories of the great men of the past are so detached 
from their historical surroundings that they could not 
poasibly serve as helps in the practical conduct of 
life ; they might indeed do positive mischief, by 
leading a shallow reasoner to suppose that what may 
have been justifiable at one time and under certain 
circumstances, regicide, for example, or exposure of 
oneself iu battle, is justifiable at all times and in 
all c-ircumstances. Such an appeal failed also by 
dificouraging the habit of thinking about the facta 
and problems of the day ; and right-minded men like 
Cicero and Cato the younger both suffered from thia 
weakness of a purely literary early training. Another 
drawback is that thia teaching inevitably exaggerated 
the personal element in history, at tlie very lime too 
when personalities were claiming more than their dud 
share of the world^a attention ; and thus the great 
leasons which Polybiua had tried to teach the Groeco- 
Roman world, of seeking for causes in historical 
investigation, and of meditating on the phenomena of 
the world you Uve in, were paased over or forgotten. 
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But so far as the study of language, of artistic 
diction, of elocution, and intelligent reading could 
help a boy to prepare himself for life, this education 
was good ; more especially good as laying a founda- 
tion for the acquixement of that art of oratory which, 
fiTom old Cato's time onwards, had been the chief 
end to be aimed at by all intending to take part in 
public lifa Cato indeed had well said to hia son, 
"Orator est, Maree fih, vir bonus dicendi perituB,"* 
thus putting the ethical stamp of the man in the 
first place ; and his *^ rem tene^ verba aeqnentur " is a 
valuable bit of advice for all learners and teachers 
of literature. But more and more the end of all 
education had come to be the axb of oratory, aud 
particularly the art as exercised in the courts of law, 
where in Cicero's time neither truth nor fact was 
supreme, and where the first thing required was to be 
a clever speaker, — a vir bonus by all means if you 
were so disposed. But to this we shall retiu-n 
directly. 

In such schools, if he were not educated at homej 
the boy remained till he was invested with the toga 
virilifl, or pura. In the late Repubhc this usually 
took place between the fourteenth and seventeenth 
years ; * thus the two young Ciceroa seem both to 
have been sLxteen when they received the toga 
virilia, while Octavian and Virgil were just fifteen. 



' H. JoTiUn , }f. CalonAs prtulfr lihrwnv de rt rudi^a qiiae Artttnt, p. SO, 
* Fall infortutioik oa Uii» polat vlU be found m HurqiurdL, I^vaiUUn, 
p. 131 foU. 
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and the son of Antony only fourteerL In former 
timea it seems probable that the boy remained 
'* praetextatua " till he was seventeen, the age at 
which he was legally capable of military service, and 
that he went straight from the home to the levy ; ' 
in case of severe military pressure, or if he wisbed 
it himself, he might begin his first military exercises 
and even his active service, in the praetexta- But 
as in so many other ways, so here the life of the 
city brought about a change ; in a city boys are 
apt to develop more rapidly in intelligence if not in 
body, and as the toga virilis was the mark of legal 
qualification as a man, they might be of more use 
to the family in the absence of the father if invested 
with it somewhat earlier than had been the primi- 
tive custom. But there was no hard and fast rule ; 
boys develop with much variation both mentally 
and physically, and, like the Eton collar of our own 
schoolboya, the toga o£ childhood might be retained 
or dropped entirely at the discretion of the parents. 

There is, however, a great difference in the two 
cases in regard to the assumption of the manly dress, 
With us it does not mean independence ; aa a rule 
the boy remains at school for a year or two at least 
under strict discipline. At Eome it meant, on the 
contrary, that he was "of age," and in the eye of 
the law a man, capable of looking after his own 
education and of holding property. This was a 

^ See mj £c?nian Feslimts, p. C6> Tlio LiberaliA (Much 17) wma tbv 
adu^t dbj far Uie ohaugSt uid n oonreiiiDiit oiu for tho cnrolibaiit of tiroaek 
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survival from the time when at the age of puberty 
the boy, as among all primitive peoples, was 
aolemnly received into the body of citizens and 
warriors ; and the solemnity of the Bomau ceremony 
fully attests this. After a sacrifice in the house, 
and the dedication of his boyish toga and bulla to 
the Lar familiaria, he was invested with the plain 
toga of manhood (libera, pura), and conducted by 
hia father or guardian, accompanied {in characteristic 
Roman fashion, see below, p. 271) by friends and 
relations, to the Forum^ and probably also to the 
tabularium under the Capitol, where his name waa 
entered in the list of full citizens.' 

With the new arrangement, under which boys 
might become legally men at an earlier age than in 
the old days, it b obvious that there muat often 
have been an interval before they were physically 
or mentally qualified for a profession. As the sole 
civil profession to which boya of high family would 
aspire waa that of the bar, a father would send his 
sou during that interval to a diatlngaished advocate 
to be taken as a pupil. Cicero himself waa thus 
apprenticed to Mucius Scaevola the augur : and in 
the same way the young Caeliua, as soon as he had 
taken his toga virilis, waa brought by hia father to 
Cicero, The relation between the youth and his 
preceptor was not unlike that of the contubemium 
in military life, in which the general to whom a lad 

1 See tho vary intwoflting note (U) in Marq, p. 123^ as to tha enrolmont 
Id maMcifol towns. 
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was comioitted waa supposed to be responsible foi 
his welfare and conduct as well as for his education 
in the art of war ; thus Cicero says of Caelius * that 
at that period of hia life no one ever saw him 
" except with hia father or with me, or in the very J 
well-conducted house of M. Crassus" (who shared' 
with Cicero in the guardianship)* " Fuit assiduus 
mecum," he says a little farther on. This kind of 
pupilage was called the tirocinium JoT^y in which a 
lad should be pursuing his studies for the legal 
profession, and also his bodily exercises in the 
Campus Martius, so that he might be ready to serve 
in the army for the single campaign which waa 
fitill desirable if not absolutely necessary. When 
he had made his first speech in a court of law, he ' 
was said tirocinium ponere,^ and if it were a anccess, 
he might devote himself more particularly hence- 
forward to the art and practice of oratory. No doubt 
all really ambitious young men, who aimed at high 
office and an eventual provincial government, wouldj 
like Caesar, endeavour to qualify themselves for the 
army as well as the Forum. Cieero, however, whose 
instincts were not military, served only in one 
campaign, at the age of seventeen, and apparently 
he advised Caelius to do no more than this, Caelius 
served under Q. Pompeiue proconsul of Africa, to 
whom he was attached as contubemalis^ choosing 
this province because his father had estates thera' 

» Fro OocHq^ i. 8. » Uvj z^. S7. s. 

■ Fro Caelio, 30» 72, 
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It was only on his return with a good character 
irom Pompeiua that he proceeded to exhibit Mb 
skill as an orator by accusing Bomo distinguished 
peiBon — in this case the Antonius who waa after- 
wards consul with Cicero.' 1 

To attain the skill in oratory wliich would enable 
the pupil to make a successful appearance in the 
Forum, he must have gone through an elaborate 
training in the art of rhetoric. Cicero does not tell 
US whether he himself gave Caelius lessons in rhetoric, 
or whether he sent him to a professional teacher; 
he bad himself written a treatise on a part of the 
subject — the de Inventione of 80 aa, the earlieat of 
all his prose works^and was therefore quite able 
to give the necessary instruction if he found time 
to do ao. It is not the object of this chapter to 
explain the meaning of rhetoric as the Graeco-Roman 
world then understood it, or the theory of a rhetorical 
education ; for this the reader must be referred to 
Professor Wilkina' little book,* or, better Btill, to the 
main source of our knowledge, the Institutio Oratoris 
of Quintilian. Something may, however^ be eaid here 
of the view taken of a rhetorical training by Cicero 
himself, very clearly expressed in the exordium of the 
treatise just mentioned, and often more or less directly 
reiterated in his later and more mature works on 
oratory. 

''After much meditation," he flays, "I have been 
led to the conclusion that wisdom without eloquence 

^ Fro Oaeliot 31> 74. * ifonvn SduaUion, ch. r. 
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is of little use to a state, while eloquence without 
wisdom ia often positively harmfiil, and never of any 
valua Thus if a man, abandoning the study of 
reason and duty, which is always perfectly straight 
and honourable, spends his whole time in the practice 
of speaking, be ia being brought up to be a hindrance 
to his own development, and a dangerous citizen." 
Thia reminds us of Gato's saying that an orator is 
" vir bonus dicendi peritus." Less strongly ex- 
pressed, the same view ia also found in the exordium 
of another and more mature treatise on rhetoric, by 
an author whose name is unhnown, written a year 
or two before that of Cicero : *' Non enim panim 
in se fructus habet copia dicendi et commoditaa 
orationis, si recta iutelligentia et definita a pirni 
moderatione gubemetur."' We may assume that 
in Cieero"a early years the best men felt that the 
rhetorical art, if it were to be of real value to the 
individual and the state, must be used with discre- 
tion, and accompanied by high aims and upright 
conduct, 

Tet within a generation of the date when these 
wise words were written, the letters of Caeliua show 
us that the art was used utterly without discretion, 
and to the detriment both of state and individual 
The high ideal of culture and conduct had been lost 
in the actual practice of oratory, in a degenerate age, 
full of petty ambitions and animosities. We ouraelvee 

^ lihetorica ad Bttrennium, <nit. The d&te of this work vu »boat SS Lc; 
See a paper by tbe author in Jcvmjil of Philology, z. 197^ 
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know only too well how a thing good in itself as 
a means is apt to lose its value if raised into the 
place of an end ; — how the young mind is apt to 
elevate cricket, football, golf, into the main object 
of all human activity. So it was with rhetoric ; it 
was the indispensable acquirement to enable a man 
to enjoy thoroughly the game in the Fonun, and 
thus in education it became the staple commodity. 
The actual process of acquiring it was no doubt an 
excellent intellectual exercisej — the learning rules of 
composition, the exercises in applying these rules, i.a 
the writing of themes or essays (proposita, communes 
loci), in which the pupil had "to find and arrange his 
own facts," ^ and then the declamatio, or ezerciae in 
actual speaking on a given subject, which in Cicero's 
day was called causa, and was later known as contro- 
versia.* Such practice must have brought out much 
talent and ingenuity, like that of our own debating 
societies at school and college. But there were two 
great defects in it. First, as Professor Wilkins points 
out, the subjects of declamation were too often out of 
all relation to real life, e.g, taken from the Greek 
mythology ; or if less barren than usual, were far 
more commonplace and flat than those of our debating 
societies. To harangue on the question whether the 
life of a lawyer or a soldier is the best, is hardly so 
inspiring as to debate a question of the day about 
Ireland or India, which educates in living fact as well 

L " Wilkiiifl, I.e. 
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as in the rules of tke orator^a art. Secondly, the 
whole aim and object of this " finishing " portion of a 
boj's educ&tioo was a fal^ one. Sven the excellent 
Qtuntilian, the best of all Koman teachera, believed 
that the atateaman (civilis vir) and the orator are 
identical : that the statesman must be vir bonus 
because the vir bonod makes the beat orator ; that 
he should be sapiens for the same reason/ Aiid the 
object of oratory is " id agere, ut iudici quae proposita 
faerint^ vera et honesta videantnr*^:^ i.e. the object 
is not truthj but persuasion. We might get an idea 
of how such a training would fail in forming char- 
acter, if we could imagine all our liberal education 
subordinated to the practice of journalism. But 
fortunately for ua, in this scientific age, words and the 
use of words no longer serve aa the basis of education 
or as the chief nurture of young life- We need bo 
see facts, to understand causes, to distinguish objective 
truth from truth reflected in booka^ But tho perfect 
education must be a skilful mingling of the two 
methods ; and it may be as well to take caie that we 
do not lose contact with the best thoughts of the 
best men, because they are contained in the literature 
we show some signs of neglecting. We may say of 
science what Cicero said of rhetoric, that it cannot 
do without sapientia. 

Of schools of philosophy I have already s^d 
something in the last chapter, and as the study of 

1 Quintil. i-4. 6; tu. 1. 1 ; iiL2Ai>di7- 
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philosophy was hardly a part of the regular curriculum 
of education properly ao called^ I sLtill pasa it over 
hera The philosopher was usually to be found in 
wealthy houses, and if he were a wholesome person^ 
and not a Phiiodemus, he might assuredly exercise a 
good influence on a young man. Or a youth might 
go to Athens or Rhodes or to some other Greek city, 
to attend the lectures of some famous profesBor 
Cicero heard Phaedrus the Epicurean at Rome and 
then Philo the Academician , who had a lasting 
influence on bis pupil, and then, at the age of twenty- 
seven, went to Greece for two years, studying at 
Athens, Rhodes, and elsewhera Caeaar also went to 
Rhodes, and ho and Cicero both attended the loeturea 
of Molo in rhetoric, in which study, as well as in 
philosophy, lectures were to be heard in all the great 
Greek cities.^ Cicero sent his own son to "the 
University in Athena " at the age of twenty, giving 
him an ample allowance and doubtless much good 
advice. The young man soon outran his allowance 
and got into debt ; the good adviee he eeems to 
have failed to utilise, and in fact gave his father 
considerable anxiety. 

The following letter, which seems to show that 
a youth who had excellent opportunities might still 
be lacking in principle and self-control, ia the only one 
which Burvivea of the letters of undergraduatee of 
that day. It was written by the young Cicero, after 
he had repented and undertaken to reform, not to 

■ Plat, de. 4 1 Caa. 3. 
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his father himself, but to the faithfal friend and 
freedman of his father. Tiro, who afterwards edited 
the collection of letters in which he inserted it.' It 
ifl on the whole a pleasing letter, and seema to show 
real affection for Tiro, who had known the writer 
from his infancy. It is a little odd in the choice of 
words, perhaps a trifle rhetorical. The reader shall 
be lefb to decide for himself whether it is perfectly 
straight and genuine, la any case it may aptly 
conclude this chapter. 

"I had been anxiously expecting letter-carriers 
day after day, when at last they arrived forty-six 
days aftper they left you. Their arrival was most 
welcome to me. I took the greatest possible pleasure 
in the letter of the kindest and best beloved of fathers, 
but your own delightful letter put the finishing touch 
to my joy- So I no longer repent of dropping letter- 
writing for a time, but am rather glad I did so, for 
my silence has brought me a great reward in your 
kindnesa. I am very glad indeed that you accepted 
my excuBe without hesitation. 

"1 am sure, my dearest Tiro, that the reports about 
me which reach you answer your best wishes and 
hopes. I will make them good, and I will do my 
beat that this beginning of a good report about me 
may daily be repeated. So yon may with perfect 
confidence fulfil your promise of being the trumpeter 
(buccinator) of my reputation. For the errors of my 
youth have caused me so much remorse and suffering, 

^ ad J'om. ivi 21. The trAQAlation \s baaed ou Mr. Shuctburgh*H, 
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that it IB not only my heart that shriBka from what 
I did — mj Tery ears abhor the mention of it» I 
know for a fact that you have shared my trouble and 
sorrow, and 1 don't wonder ; you always wiahed me 
to do well not only for my sake but for your own- 
So as I have been the means of giving you pain, I 
will now take care that you shall feel double joy on 
my account. 

" Let me tell you that my attachment to Cratippns 
IB that of a Bon rather than a pupil; I enjoy his 
lectures, but I am especially charmed by his delight- 
ful manners* I spend whole days with him, and 
often part of the night, for I get him to dine with 
me as often as I can> We have grown bo intimate 
that he often drops in upon us unexpectedly while 
we are at dinner, lays aside the stiff air of a 
philosopher, and joins in our jests with the greatest 
good wilL He ia such a man, so dehghtful, so dis- 
tinguished, that you ought to make hia acquaint- 
ance as soon as ever you can. Ab for Bruttius, I 
never let him leave me. He ia a man of strict and 
moral life, as well as being the most delightful 
company. Surely it is not necessary that in our 
daily literary studies there should never be any fun at 
all. I have taken a lodging close to him, and as far as 
I can with my pittance I subsidise his narrow means. 
I have also begun practising declamation in Greek 
with Cassias ; in Latin I like having my practice 
B with Bruttius. My intimate firiendB and daily com* 
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from Mitylene, — good scholars, of whom he has the 
highest opinion. I also see a great deal of Epicrates, 
the leading mail at Athens^ aod Leonideflj and people 
of that sort. So now you know how I am going on, 

" Yoa aay something in your letter about Gorgias, 
The fact is that I found >iim very useful in my daily 
practice of declamation, but I put my father's injunc- 
tions before everything else, and he had written 
telling me to give up Grorgtas at once. I wouldn't 
ahilly-flhally about it, for fear my making a fusa 
might put some siispieion in ray father's head 
Moreover it oecarred to me that it would be 
offensive for me to express an opinion on a decision 
of my father'Sv However, your interest and advice 
are welcome and acceptable, 

" Your apology for want of time I readily accept, 
for I know how busy you always ara I am very 
giad you have bought an estate, and you have 
my best wishes for the success of your purchase. 
Don't be aurpriaed at my congratulations coming 
at this point in my letter, for it was at the corre- 
sponding point in yours that you told me of thia 
You must drop your city manners (urbanitates) ; you 
are a *rusticu3 Eomanua!' How clearly I see your 
dearest face before me at this moment ! I seem to 
see you buying things for the farm, talking to your 
bailiff, saving the seeds at dessert in your doak. 
But as to the matter of money, I am sorry I was 
not there to help you. Don't doubt, my dear Tiro. 
about my helping yoa in the future, if fortune will 
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but stand by me, especially as I know that this 
estate has been bought for our mutual advantage. 
As to my commissions about which you are taking 
trouble^ many thanks ! I beg you to send me a 
secretary at the first opportunity, if possible a 
Greek : for he will save me much trouble in copying 
out notes. Above all, take care of your health, that 
we may have some literary talk together some day. 
I commend Anteros to you. Adieu." 



CHAPTER VII 



THE SLAVE POPULATiaN 



In the last age of the Republic the employment of 
slave labour reached its high-water mark in ancient 
history/ We have already met with evidence of 
this in examining the life of the apper classes ; in 
the present chapter we must try to sketch, first, the 
conditione under which it was possible for such a 
vast slave syatem to arise and flourish, and secondly, ' 
the economical and ethical results of it both in city 
and country. The subject is indeed fEU* too large 
and complicated to be treated in a single short 
chapter, but our object throughout thia book is 
only to give such a picture of society in general 
as may tempt a student to further and more exact 
inquiry. 

We have seen that the two upper classes of 
society were engaged in business of various kinds, 
and especially in banking and carrying out public 
contracts, or iu the work of government, and in 



1 8o» Ar JUh^ mua^ttrt$h, bj H. Guawnu, npri^ud from riic. 1906 : 
4& fiMUant sipecimen of «aitt0ttd6 iwemh, to whk^ t am ntooh ludflbted 
is Ulu chapter.— t. M*jtT> Dk fl h fc I ft* M tmimk p. iO. 
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Italian agriculture. All this bminess, public and 
private, called for a vast amount of labour, and in 
part, of skilled labour ; the great men provided the 
capita], but the detaib of the work, as it had 
gradually developed since the war with Hannibal, 
created a demand for workmen of every kind such as 
had never before been known in the Graeco-Eoman 
world. Clerks, accountants, meaaengers, as well as 
operatives, were wanted both by the Government and 
by private capitalists. In the households of the rich 
the great increase of wealth and lusury had led to a 
constant demand for helpa of all kinds, each with a 
certain amount of akill in his own particular depart- 
ment ; and on the estates in the country, which were 
ateadily growing bigger, and were tending to be 
worked more and more on capitalistic lines, labour, 
both skilled and unskilled, was increasingly required. 
Thus the demand for labour was abnormally great, 
and had been created with abnormal rapidity, and 
the supply could not possibly be provided by the 
free population alone. The lower classes of city 
and country were not suited to the work wanted, 
either by capacity or inclination. It was not for 
a iree Roman to be at the beck and call of an 
employer, like the clerks and underlings of to-day, 
or to act as servant in a great household ; and for 
& great part of the necesBary work he was not 
BufiBciently well educated. Far less was it possible 
for him to work on the great cattle-runa And the 
State wanted the best years of his life for flervice in 
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the anuyj which, as has been veil remarked, was the 
real mduatry of the Roman freeman. But luckily in 
one sense, and in another unluckily, for Rome, there 
waa an endlesa supply of labour to be had, of every 
quality and capacity, for the very same abnormal 
circumstances which had created the demand also 
provided the supply. The great wars and the wealth 
accruing from them in various ways had produced a 
capitalist class in need of labour, and also created a 
slave-market oe a scale such as the world has never 
known before or since. 

Ever aince the time of Alexander and the wars of 
his successors with each other and their neighbours, 
it is probable that the supply of captives sold as 
slaves had been increasing ; and in the second 
century B,c. the little island of Delos had come to 
be used as a convenient centre for the slave tretde. 
Strabo tells us in a well-known passage that 10,000 
slaves might be sold there in a single day,^ But 
Rome herself was in the time of Cicero the great 
emporium for slaves ; the wars which were most 
productive of prisoners had been for long in the 
centre and the west of the Mediterranean basin, AJ] 
armies sent out from Rome were accompanied by 
speculators in this trade, who bought the captives 
as they were put up to auction after a battle, and 
then undertook the transport to Rome of all who 
were suited for employment in Italy or were not 
bought up in the province which was the seat of war. 

1 fitnbcs ^ 086. 
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The enormons number of slavea thus made avail- 
able, even if we make allowance for the uncertainty of 
the numbers as they have come down to us, surpnssea 
all behef ; we may take a few examples, sufficient to 
give some idea of a practice which had lasting and 
lamentable results on Eoman society- 
After the campaign of Pydna and the overthrow 
of the Macedonian kingdom, Aemilius Paullus, one 
of the most humane of Komans, sold into slavery, 
under orders from the senate, 150,000 free inhabit- 
ants of communities in Epima which had sided with 
Perseua in the war.* After the war with the Cimbri 
and Teutones, 90,000 of the latter and 60,000 of the 
former are said to have been sold ; ^ and though the 
numbers may be open to suspicion, as they amount 
again to 150,000, the fact of an enormous capture 
Ib beyond question. Cacaar, like Aemihua Paullus 
one of the most humane of Romans, tells ua himself 
that on a single occasion, the capture of the Aduatuci, 
he sold 53,000 prisoners on the apot.^ And of 
course every war, whether great or small, while it 
diminished the free population by slaughter, pesti- 
knce, or capture, added to the number of slaves. 
Cicero himself, after Ida campaign in Cilicia and 
the capture of the hill stronghold Pindoniasus, did 
of course as all other commanders did ; we catch 
a glimpse of the process in a letter to Attieus : 
" mancipiA venihant S&turnalibus tertiis." * It ia 



' Ii*y tlv, 31. 

■ Caesar, £.(?. ii. S3. 
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hardly neceaaary to point out that we should be 
getting our hiatorical perspective quite wrong if we 
allowed ourselves to espect in these cultured Roman 
generals any aign of compassion for their victims; 
it was a part of their mental inheritance to look on 
men who Lad surrendered as simply booty, the 
property of the victors ; Koman captivea would 
meet with the same fate, and even for them little 
pity was ever felt. When Caeear in 49 within a 
few months dismiaaed two surrendered armies of 
Roman soldiers, once at Corfinium and again in 
Spain, he was doubtlesB acting from motives of 
policy, but the enslavement of Roman citizens by 
their fellows would, we may hope, have been re- 
pugnant to him, if not to his own soldiers,* I 
War then was the principal source of the supply 
of slaves, but it was not the only one. When a 
slave-trade ia in full swing, it will be fostered in all 
possible ways. Brigandage and kidnapping were 
rife all over the Empire and in the countries beyond 
its borders in the disturbed timea with which we 
are dealing. The pirates of Cilicia, until they were 
suppressed by Fompeius in 66, swarmed all ever the 
Mediterranean, and snapped up victims by raids 
even on the coasts of Italy, selling them in the 
market at Deloe without hindrance. Cicero, in hia 

^ WftUon {Sist.de l'SKiamge.iLp. 3S) bu noted thutVirifilBloDffaboira 
t fesUiig of tendemefis for tbo let of the captire, quoting AtTi. iii. 320 folL 
(the apMch of Andiomache) : bat this waa for th* fate of a priaeeaa, and ■ 
oiythical princesa, No Latin poet of that age ahowi any reftl fiyoipttby 
with captivea or with alaTes. 
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speech in support of tlie appointment of Poropey, 
mentions ttat well-bom children had been carried 
off from Miaenum under the very eyes of a Roman 
praetorJ Caesar himself was taken by them wlien 
a young man, and only escaped with difficulty. In 
Italy itself, where there was no police protection 
until Augustus took the matter in hand, kidnapping 
was by no means unknown ; the grctssatores, as they 
were called, often slaves escaped from the prisons 
of the great estates, haunted the public roads, and 
many a traveller disappeared in this way and passed 
the rest of his life in a slave -prison,^ Varro, in 
describing the sort of slaves best suited for work on 
the great shoep-runs, says that they should be such 
as are strong enough to defend the flocks from wild 
beasts and brigands — the latter doubtless quite as 
ready to seize human beings aa sheep and cattla 
And stave-merchants seem to have been constantly 
carrying on their trad^ in regions where no war was 
going on, and where desirable slaves could be pro- 
cured ; the kingdoms of Asia Minor were ransacked 
by them, and when Marius asked Nicomedes king 
of Bithynia for soldiers during the struggle with the 
Cimbri, the answer he got was that there were none 
to send — the slave-dealers had been at work there.^ 
Every one will remember the line of Horace in 

^ Cic pro lege Manilict 12. 23. PIutArch^ in liia Li/e of Pompey 2A, tddn 
that Eomaiis or good BUodiag wouJd join in the piratos' baaiDau in order 
to make proflC in thifi BCJUid&lDiifl miy. 

' Saet. Att0, 32, of tlia ]mHod Wore AngusttiB, 

• Vatto, JLJJ. ii. 10 ; Diodorns iixri, 3, I. 



whicli he calls one of these wretches a " kiog of 

Cappadocia."' 

Thero were two other Boorces of the slave supply, 

of which however httle need be said here, as the 

contribution they made was comparatively small 

First, elavcs were bred from slaves, and on rural 

Gstatea this was frequently done as a matter of 

buaineas.* Varro reconmiends the practice in the 

large sheep-farma,^ under certain conditions; and 

some well-known linea of Horfice suggest that on 

smaller farms, whero a better class of slaves would 

be required, these home-bred ones were looked on 

as the mark of a rich house, " ditis examen domua." * 

Secondly, a certain number of slaves had become 

such under th« law of debt. This was a oommon 

source of Blaverj in the early perioda of Roman^ 

history^ but in Cicero's day we cannot speak of it 

with confidence. We have noticed the ciy of the 

distressed freemen of the city in the conspiracy of 

Catiline, whicli looks as though the old law were 

still put in force ; and in the country there are signs 

that small owners who had borrowed from large 

ones wore in Varro's time in some modified condition 

of slavery,^ aurrcndering their labour in lieu of pftj* 

1 Hot. ^/id. L 0, » ;— 

" lUfidpUs looupl#i Fgot uriaCftpptdocunirei: 
N« rUBtiahktu." 
< Ytxnt, R.IL U IT. * A. 3. 10. a. 

* Hor. X^wU S, 45.. Op. TibuU. iL 1, 45 *' tarbviua v^iivum, Ofttnri 
ban ft ftl^nA t^uUini," 

' Sen Oumnll^^u■| t]^ 9iL j^ 03„ who oonuUvn th« obatratHa of V&rro M 
tho oquiTftloat <xf thf iMfiKfftof af lb« E<uumi Uw of d«bL 
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ment. But all these interna] Bources of slavery are 
as nothing compared with the supply created by war 
and the slave-trade. 

This supply being thus practically nulimited. 
prices ran compEU'atiTely low, and no Roman of 
any considerable means at all need be, or was, 
entirely withoat slaves. He had only to go, or to 
send his agent, to one of the city slave- markets, 
BQch aa the temple of Castor,^ where the dave- 
agents (mangonea) exhibited their "goods" under 
the supervision of the aediles ; there he could pick 
out exactly the kind of slave he wanted at any 
price from the equivalent of £10 upwards. The 
unfortunate human being was exhibited exactly 
as horses aie now, and cotdd be stripped, handled, 
trotted about,and treated with every kind of indignity^ 
and of course the same sort of trickery went on in 
these humau sales as is familiar to all horse-dealers 
of the present day.* The buyer, if he wanted a 
valuable article, a Greek, for example^ who could act 
as secretary or librarian, like Cicero's beloved Tiro, 
or even a household slave with a special character 
for skill in cooking or other specialised work of a 
luxurious family, would have to give a high price; 
even as long ago as the time of the elder Cato 
a very large sum might be given for a single choice 

' SBetbewBU'knoinideBcriptioiioftltel'onim inPUntua* Cureulio, Iv. 1; 
'* pone Bcilem OutoriSi ibi rant snbito qnibu' credis male " ; Mnrq^ Prita^ 
ttim. p, 168 ; W4II0D, op. cU, cli, ii 

' OfiUiDA ir. 2 gives fta extract h^tii th« edict of tha Mdilw dnwn up 
wiUi ihe object of counurncUDg sacb sharp practice. 
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I slave, and Cato as censor in 184 attempted to check 
I such high prices b^ increasing the duties payable 
I on the sales/ Towards the close of the Republican 
I period we hare little explicit evidence of prices ; 
I Cicero constantly mentiona his alaves, but not their 
I valuea. Doubtless for fancy articles huge pricea 
I might be demanded ; Pliny tells us that Antony 
I when triumvir bought two boys as twins for more 
I than £800 apiece, who were no doubt intended 
I for handsome pages, perhaps to please Cleopatra.' 
I But there can be no doubt that ordinary slaves 
I capable of performing only menial offices In town or 
I country were to be had at this time quite cheap, 
} and the number in the city alone must have been 
very great* 

/ It is unfortunately quite impossible to make even 

/a probable estimate of the total number in Rome ; 

/ the data are not forthcoming Beloch^ remarks 

\ aptly that though some famihes owned hundreds of 

] slaves, the number of such families was not large, 

quoting the words of Philippu3> tribune in 104 B.C,. 

to the efiect that there were not more than two 

thousand persons of any substance in the State/ 

The great majority of citizens living in Rome had^ 

he thinks, no slaves. He is forced to take as a basis 

* JV.Zr Tii 56. This stor/ iflbfds • g^wd eumpk of tfac Crick* of tht 
trade ; thv boja w* not twixu, utd otiii« from diBeient ooontriai, tbcQ|^ 
exRcUj alike. 
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of calculation the proportion of bond to free in the 

, ooly city of the Empire about which we have certain 
r information 00 this point; at Pergamum there was 
one slave to two free persons.' Assuming the whole 
free population to have been about half a million in 
the time of Augustas, or rather more, including 
peregrini, he thus arrives at a slave population of 
eomcthing like 280,000 ; this may not be for o£F the 
mark, but it must be remembered that it is little 
more than a guess. 

What has been said above will have given the 
reader some idea of the conditions of life which 
created a great demand for labour in the last two 
centuries Rc, and of the eircumstacces which produced 
an abundant supply of unfree labour to satisfy that 
demand* I propoae now to treat the whole question 
of Roman slavery from three points of view, — the 
economic, the legal, and the ethical. In other words, 
we have toast: (l)how the abundance of slave labour 
affected the social economy of the free population ; 
(2) what was the position of the slave in the eye of 
the law, as regards treatment and chance of manu- 
mission; (3) what were the ethical results of this 
great slave system, both on the slaves themselves 
and on their maaterSp 

L From an economical point of view the most 

interesting question is whether slave labour seiiouely 

interfered with the development of free industry; 

and unfortunately this question is an extremely 

^ QaJen t. p, 49, ^' Kuhn ; Galea woa & native at tluH greit city. 
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difficult one to answer. We caa all guess easily that 
the opportanitied of &ee labour must have been 
limited by the presence of enormous numbers of 
slaves ; but to get at the facta is another matter. In 
regard to rural slavery we have some evidence to go 
upon, as we shall see directly, and this has of lato 
been collected and utilised ; but as regards labour in 
the city no such research has as yet been made/ and 
the material is at once less fruitful and more difficult 
to handle. A few voids on this last point most 
suffice here. 

We have seen in C3iapter IL that there was plenty 
of employment at Home for freemen. Friedlander, 
than whom no higher authority can be quoted for the 
social life of the dty» goes so far as to assert that 
even under the early Empire a ixeeman could always 
obtain vork if he wished for it ;* and even if we take 
this as a somewhat exaggerated statement, it may 
serve to keep as horn rushing to the other extreme 
and picturing a population of idle free panpeis. In 
&ct we are bound on general evidence to assume for 
onr own period that he is in the main right ; the 
poor freeman of Rome had to live somehow, and the 
cheap com which he enjoyed was not given him 
gratis ontil a few years before the Republic came to 
an end.* How did he get the money to pay even 
the sum of dx asses and a third for a modios of 
com, or to pay for shelter and clothing, whkh were 
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assuredly Dot to be hud far nothing? We know 

again, that the gilds of trades (see above, p, 45) con- 
tinued to exist in the last century of the Republic,' 
though the majority had to be suppressed o^wing to 
their misuae as political clubs. Supposing that the 
members of these collegia were small employers of 
labour, it is reasonable to assume that the labour 
they employed was at least largely free ; for the 
capital needed to invest, at some risk, in a sufficient 
number of slaves, who would have to be housed and 
fed, and whoae hves would be uncertain in a crowded 
and unhealthy city, could not, we mUBt suppose, be 
easily found by such men. Here and there, no doubt, 
we find traces of slave labour in factories, e.g, as far 
back as the time of Plautus, if we can take him aa 
writing of Eome rather than translating from the 
Greek : 



An te ibi vis inter istas ver&arier 
Proeedas, piatorum aaiicaa, Tcgiruia alicaidas, 
ItiBcraB fichoe&o delibutaa seivilicokLs Bordidaa ? ^ 



I 



But on the whole, we may with all due caution, in 
default of complete investigation of the question, 
assume that the Roman slaves were confined for the 
most part to the great and rich families, and were 
not used by them to any gi^at extent in productive 

1 Auoiwiv ad Cie. pro Ctfr-Ml,, ed. Clark, p. 75 ; W&ltang. Corporatimt 
frqfiti^nelUg, u p. 90 foil 

' Baking aa a trade onlf a&mo io, is va saw, in 174 ; Plaatua died la 184 ; 
■□me doubt ia thus thrown on the Roman chmnotet of tha {luttge, or the 
^Uiuion ma.f not ba to a publia bakery. 
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industry, bat in supplying the loxuiiooB needs of tlie 
household.^ In all probability research wil! ahow 
that &ee labour \vas far more aTailable than we are 
apt to think We hear of no outbreak of feeling 
against slave labotir, which might suggest a rivalry 
between the two. Slave labour, we may think, had 
filled a gap, created by abnormal circamatances, and 
did not oust free labour entirely ; but it tended con- 
stantly to cramp it, and doubtlefis started notions of 
work in general which helped to degrade it,^ Those 
immeuae /amiliae urbanae, of which the historian of 
alavery has given a detailed account in his second 
volume,* belong rather to the early Empire than to the 
last years of the Republic — the evidence for them ia 
drawn chiefly from Seneca, Juvenal, Tacitus, Martial, 
eta ; but such evidence as we have for the age of 
Cicero aeems to suggest that the vast palaees of 
the capitalists, which Sallust describes as being 
almost like cities,* were already beginning to be 
served by a familia urbana which rendered them 
almost independent of any aid from without by 
labour or purchase* Not only the ordinary domestic 
helpers of all klnd^, but copyists, librarians, paedagogi 
as tutors for the children, and even doctors might 
all be found in such households in a servile condition, 

' See a remarkable pasaage of Athenaaus (vi. 104) quoted by Harquardt, 
FrivcUleben, p. I5fl, OQ tb« lue of sUves at Eome for uuprodQctiTe labour- 

* SaUnat, e.g.,uyHof hia own lifo in ntirement that he would not e&gtgo 
in "agrum coleodo ahI renando, serrUibaa oSdia-" — CatiL 4. 

' WalloD, Hist de r£Klava^c, vol, ii cb. iii 

• SalL Caia, IS; 
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without reckoning the great Euinl)era who seem to 
have been always available as escorts when the great 
man was travelling in Italy or in the provinces. 
Valeiiua Maxinaus tells us * that Cato the censor as 
proconeul of Spain took only three slaves with him, 
and that his descendant Cato of Utica during the 
Civil Wara had twelve ; as both these men were 
extremely frugal, we can form an idea from this 
passage both of the increasing supply of slaves and of 
the far larger escorts which accompanied the ordinary 
wealthy traveller. 

As regards the familia rustica, the working 
population of the farnij the evidence is much more 
definite. The old Roman farm, in which the pater- 
famUias lived with his wife, children, and slaves, was, 
no doubt, like the old English holding in a manor, 
for the moat part self-sufficing, doing little in the way 
of Bale or purchase, and worked by all the members 
of the familia, bond and free* In the middle of the 
second century B.C., when Cato wrote his treatise on 
hufibandry, we find that a change haB taken place ; 
the master can only pay the farm an occasioual viaitj 
to see thart it is being properly managed by the slave 
flteward^ (vilicus), and the business is being run 
upon capitalistic lines, i.e, with a view to realising 
the utmost possible profit from it by the sale of its 
products, Thus Cato is most particular in urging 

* It. B. 11 «id 12. Plotaroli wya that &s inflitMT tribmw C*to the 
jouDger had Gftaec tlaTes with him. — Cato mmor S> 

> 0x0, Jtie, 3, 1* 
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that a farm should be so placed as to have easy 
conununication with market towns, where the wine 
and oil could lie sold, which were the chief products, 
and where various necessaries could be bought cheap, 
auch as pottery and motal-work of all hinds.^ Thufl 
the farm does not entirely depend on the labour of 
its own familia ; nevertheless it reata still npon an 
economic basis of slave labour. For an olivetum of 
240 jugera Cato puts the necessary hands as thirteen 
in number, all non-free ; for a vineyard of 100 jugera 
at sixteen ; and these figurea are no doubt low, if we 
remember his character for parsimony and profit- 
makiDg.^ Free labour was to be had, and was 
occasionally needed ; at the very outset of Lis work 
Cato (ch, 4) insists that the owner should be a good 
and friendly neighbour, in order that he may easily 
obtain, not only voluntary help, but hired laboureis 
(operarii). These were needed especially at harvest 
time, when eztra hands were wanted, as in our hop- 
gardens, for the gathering of oHves and for the 
vintage. Sometimes the work was let out to a 
contractor, and he gives explicit directions (in 
cha. 144 and 145) for the choice of these and 
the contracts to be made with them ; whether 
in this case the contractor (redemptor) used entirely 
fi:ee or slave labour does not appear distinctly, 
but it seema clear that a proportion at least waa 

' Id oh. 135 he mentioaa tctwoa whero nuny other objects mnj be bought 
best and cheapest: at Rome, ^g., elcthing and m^, at CaJosuid HmtumM 
I^kTm-maUuraviiU of iron, ec& 8«« Hso Oammarus, op. etc p, 30, 

■ S.B, 10 ud 11. 
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free.' What the free labourers did at other times of 
the year, whether or no they were small cultivatora 
themselves, Cato does not tell ub. 

For the age with which we are more apecially con- 
cerned, we have the evidence of Varro's three books 
on husbandry, written in his old age, after the fall of 
the Republic. Here we find the econoroic condition 
of the fann little changed since the time of Cato. 
The permanent labour ia non-free, but in spite of the 
vast iDCreaae in the Bervile labour available in Italy, 
there is still a considerable employment of freemen 
at certain times, on all farma where the olive and 
vine were the chief objects of culture. In the 17th 
chapter of his fixbt book, in which he gives intei'esting 
advice for the purchase of suitable slaves, he begins 
by telling us that aU land ia cultivated either by 
slaves or freemen, or both together, and the free are 
of three kinds, — either small holders (pauperculi) 
with their children ; or labourers who live by wage 
(conducticii), and are especially needed in hay harvest 
or vintage ; or debtors who give their labour as 
payment for what they owo (obacrati).^ Varro too, 
lite Cato, recognises the necessity of purchasing 
many things which cannot well be manufactured on 
a farm of moderate ai^e, and thus the landowner may 
in this way also have been indirectly an employer of 

^ AnidaoB hominee qoiaquaginta pruibetOj i.e. the contraator : ah. 144. 

* See tie disoiiasioD of this word in GoioiuerQB, p< 63 foU. Varro dafinci 
tbam *s those "qui softa opcraa in sarTitutflm daat pro pccanU quam 
dabebut" ide IM^* Lot. \iL lOfi), i.e. Uey giTe th«ii Uboiu m ftf(«iiut 
servitude. 
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free labour ; but so far as possible tte farm should 
BUpply itaelf with the materials for its own working,' 
for this gives employment to the slaves throughout the 
year, — find they should never be allowed to be idle,^ 

Thus it is abundantly clear that even in the time 
of Cicero there was a certain demand for free labour 
in the ordinary Italian oliveyard and vineyard, and 
that the necessary supply was forthcoming, though 
the pormanent indugtrial basis was non-free, and the 
tendency was to use slave-labour more exclusively* 
The rule that the slave cannot be allowed to be 
unemployed was a most important factor in the 
economical development, and drove the landowner, 
who never seems to have had any doubt about the 
comparative cheapness of alave-laboui,* gradually to 
make his farm more and more independent of all 
aid from outside. In the work of Columella, written 
towards the eud of the first century a.d., it is plain 
that the work of the farm i& carried on more 
ftxcluaively by slave-labour than was the ease in 
the last two centuries RC* 

To this not unpleasant picture of the conditions 
of Itultim agricultural slavery a few words must be 
mlded about the great pastoral farms of Southern 

* tV Plut C^lo ikt Sliier 21 ; a slftTfl must ba at work wh«ii he u not 

* TUi U ft point oa vbioli I ouooC onter, bat tbcrc can hardly b« a 
doubt Uiat JQ thv \imj^ run frw Ubour U obMp«T. 3e« Caimet^ Sia.al^>wer 
^4H«rt«n,0b. HI : B^Yia\X, L4 Oifiimiitau, p. ^^^ ColcmeUiL, /yo^/Aiw. 

* Ottttinvrua, ^ SI. AG tbv mum tims the small imitirAtor ia ad obrioiu 
hoi in Ouluuelk, cultiratiii^ hid bJtof Uud withoat WDrkiag Tor ath«r& 
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Italy, If a man invested his capital in a com- 
paratively small estate of olives and vineyards, such 
as that whicli Cato treats of, and which seems to 
have been his own ; or even in a latifundium of the 
kind which Varro more vaguely pictures, containing 
also parks and game and a moderate amoant of 
pasture^ he would need slaves mainly of a certain 
degree of ebil]. But on the largest areas of pasture, 
chiefly in the hiU diatricts of Southern Italy, where 
there was little cultivation except what was necessary 
for the consumption of the alavea themselves, these 
were the roughest and wildest type of bondsmen. 
The work was that of the American ranche, the life 
harsh, and the workmen dangerous. It was in these 
districts and from these men that Spartacua drew the 
material with which he made his last stand against 
Eoman armies in 72-71 B.O. ; and it was in this 
direction that Caeliua and Milo turned in 48 BX, in 
quest of revolutionary and warlike bands. These 
roughs could even be used as galley-slaves; more 
than once in the Commentaries on the Civil War 
Caesar tells us that his opponents drafted them into 
the vessels which were sent to relieve the siege of 
Massilia.^ It was here too, in the neighbourhood of 
Thurii, that a bloody fight took place between the 
©laves of two adjoining estates, strong men of courage, 
as Cicero describes them, of which we learn from the 
firagments of his lost speech pro Tullio. They were 

1 for SpATtaciu, AppisL, £ C i 110 j for Oulius, Ommt, B. C. ill. 
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of coTU-fle armed, and as we may gaesB from Vftrro'a 
remarka on the kind of alavea suitable for shepherd* 1 
ing/ this was usually the practice, in order to defend 
the flocka from wild beasts and robbers, particularly 
when they were driven up to auminer pasture (as 
they Btill are) in the &altaa of the Apennines, The 
needs of these shepherds would be small, and the 
latifiindia of this kind were probably ahnost self- 
sufficing, CO &ee labour being required. After their 
day's work the slaves were fed and locked up for the 
nighty and kept in fetters if necessary ; " they were 
in fact simply living tools, to use the expression of 
Aristotle^ and the economy of such estates was as 
simple as that of a woikahop. The exclasion of &ee 
labour is here complete : on the agricultural estates 
it was approaching a completion which it fortunately 
never reached Had it reached that completion, the 
economic influence of slavery would have been 
altogether bad ; as it wa^, the introduction of slave- 
labour on a large scale did valuable service to Italian 
agriculture in the last century B,c. by contributing 
the material for ita revival at a time when the 
necessary free labour could not have been found. 
However lamentable its results may have been in other 
waySj especially on the great pastures, the economic 
history of Italy, when it comes to be written, will have 
to give it credit for an appreciable amount of benefit 
2. The legal and political aspect of slavery. A 
slave was in the eye of the law not a persona, but a 

1 R.R. H. 10. > ColamelU I 3. 
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res, Le. he bad no rights as a human being, could not 
marry or hold property^ bat was himself aimply a 
piece of property which could be Gonyeyed (res 
mancipi).^ During the Republican period the law 
left him absolutely at the disposal of his master, ■who 
had the power of bfe and death (jus vitae neciaque) 
over him, and could puniab him with chastisement 
and bondsj and use him for any purpose he pleased, 
without reference to any higher authority than his 
own. This was the legal position of all slaves ; but 
it naUxrally often happened that those who were men 
of knowledge or skill, as secretaries, for example, 
librarians, doctors, or even aa body -servants, were 
in intimate and happy relations with their owners,* 
and in the household of a humane man no well- 
conducted slave need fear bodily degradation. Cicero 
and his friend Atticus both had slaves whom they 
valued, not only for thek useful service, but aa 
friends. Tiro, who edited Cicero's letters after his 
death, and to whom we therefore owe an eternal 
debt of gratitude, was the object of the tenderest 
affection on the part of hia owner, and the letters 
addressed to him by the latter when he was taken 
ill at Patrae in 50 b.c, are among the moat touching 
wiitingB that have come down to us from antiquity. 
*'I miss you," he writes in one of them,' *^yea, but I 

^ Oniiu ii- Ifi. 

* For GJamples orBUven' deroticu to their raaaterB, AppUn, B.C. it, SQ; 
Beseca) deBenef. iii, 25. 

> ad /Vint, xrL 1 ; re*d lUnj tbe abAttaiuK Icttcn khiiili f«Uciir. Tiro 
wu ziuniuaitted by Ciaoro <t u TmleiiowQ data. 
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tholanfmL Lom {mo^la tk n4 to 
ff[0oA hmitb: tbe other motm wndd aHlce ab vi&b 
to lec you aa adod as ponfakf— ^nd tht baaer 
k the best" Attii::iu, too, bfld his Ttro, Alexia, 
" imago TironiB," a« Cieero c&Ut liim in z letter to 
hu fncfad,^ &ud majl^ otfaeiB who were engaged in 
the work of copying ftod traxuscribiug books, which 
won one ijf Atticiu' many parsaitd. All such alaves 
would pwjorier or later be maoumitted, ie. transmuted 
fr*^m a r^M to a pfrnoTirt \ and in the ease with which 
thJM pro<.:eNM iA transmutation could be eSected we 
havfl tho one redeeming point of the whole system of 
ViondiLgc. According to the oldest and most efEcIent 
form (vindicta), a legal ceremony had to be gone 
through in the preeence of a praetor ; but the praetor 
could cnally be found, and there was no other difficulty. 
TliiH wart the form usually adopted by an owner wishing 
to free a fliuve in his own lifetime ; but great numbers 
wore constantly manumitted more irregularly* or by 
tlie will of the master after hia death.* 

Tims the loading facts in the legal position of 
Bomiui slavu wore two : (t) he was absolutely at 
diapoflal of his owner, the law never inter^u^ to 
protect him ; (2) he had a fair prospect of manun^ 
aiou if valuable and well-behaved, aud if manumitted 
he of course became a Roman citixeu (Ubeftas «r 
libertiniiA) with full civil rights.^ remaining, WmTiff, 

^ (hi Ati^ lii. 10. 

* Svv tii«*Hklc *'U»uumUuo" in Nif 1/ fiirifnfh'« 

' OtJtf te •iwflUui^ tit* JUS tofim^ Im «h li^iCvA 
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according to ancient cuetom, in a certain position of 
moral aubordination to his late master, o^ing him 
respect, and aid if necessary. Let us apply these 
two leading facta to the conditions of Roman life as 
we have already sketched them. We shall find that 
they have political resolta of no small importance. 

First, we mnst try to realise that the city of 
Rome contained at least 200,000 human beings over 
whom the State had no direct control whatever. 
All such crimes, serious or petty, as are now tried 
and disposed of in our criminal courts, were then, 
if committed by a slave, punishable only by the 
master ; and in the majority of cases, if the familia 
were a large one, they probably never reached his 
ears. The jurisdiction to which the slave was 
responsible was a private one, hke that of the great 
feudal lord of the Mitldle Ages, who had hia own 
prison and his own gallows. The political result was 
much the same in each case. Just as the feudal lord, 
with his private jurisdiction and hia hosts of retainers, 
became a peril to good government and national 
unity until he was brought to order by a strong king 
lile our Henry IL or Henry VH>, eo the owner of 
a large familia of many hundreds of slaves may 
almost be said to have been outside of the State ; 
undoubtedly he became a serious peril to the good 
order of the capital. The part played by the 
alaves in the political disturbances of Cicero's time 
was no mean one. One or two instances will ehow 
this. Satumlnus, in the year 100, when attacked by 
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Mariu3 under orders from the senate, batl hoisted a 
pilleus, or cap of liberty which the emancipated slave 
wore, as a signal to the slaves of the city that they 
might expect their liberty if they supported him;* 
and Marius a few years later took the same step 
when himself attacked by Sulla, Catiline, in 63. 
Sallust assures us, believed it possible to raUe the 
slaves of the city in aid of his revolutionary plans, and 
they flocked to him in great numbers ; but he after- 
wards fibandoned his intention, thinking that to miy 
up the cause of citizens with that of slaves would 
not be judicious.* It is here too that the gladiator 
slaves first meet us as a political arm ; Cicero had 
the next spring to defend P. Sulla on the charge, 
among others, of having bought gladiators during 
the conspiracy with seditious views, and the senate 
had to direct that the bands gf these dangerous men 
should be dispersed to Capua and other municipal 
towns at a distance. Later on we frequently hear 
of their being used as private soldiery, and the 
government in the last years of the Repubhc ceased 
to be able to control them.' Again, in defending 
Sestius, Cicero asserts that Clodius in his tribunate 
had organised a levy of slaves under the name of 
collegia, for puTposea of violence, slaughter, and 
rapine ; and even if this is an exaggeration, it shows 

I VaL iUi. vfii, fl. 2. 

* Sail Cat. 24 and 56 ; WftUon, iL p. 313 hll 

■ Sefl, e.g., Cic. ad Ait ii. 24, 3 ; Aeconiua, in MUonianam (od. Clart. 
p, 31) ; Milo's hoBtof slfivea hod glLidiatore among thfim, und wvre orgaaiai^d 
in mlliUTy fashion (an antesigQanus, p- 33), whca he Tell in vith Clodlos. 
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that sucli proceedings were not deemed imposeible.^ 
And apart from the actual use of slaves for 
revolutionary objects, or aa private bodj-guards, 
it ia clear from Cicero's correspondence that as 
an important part of a great man'a retinue they 
might indirectly have influence in elections and 
on other poHtieal occasions. Quintus Cicero, in his 
little treatise on electioneerLng," urges his brother 
to make himself agreeable to his tribesmen, neigh- 
bours, clients, freedmen, and even slaves, "for nearly 
all the talk which affects one's public reputation 
emanates from domestic sources," And Marcus him- 
self, in the last letter he wrote before he fled into 
exile in 58, declares that all his friends are promis- 
ing him not only their own aid, but that of their 
clients, freedmen, and slaves, — promises which doubt- 
less might have been kept had he stayed to take 
advantage of them,* 

The mention of the freedmen in this letter may 
serve to remind us of the political results of manu- 
mission, the second fact in the legal aspect of Boman 
slavery. The mt^t important of these is the rapid 
importation of foreign blood into the Roman citizen 
body, which long before the time of Cicero largely 
consisted of enfranchised slaves or their descendants ; 
it waa to this that Scipio Aemitianus alluded in his 
famous words to the contio he was addressing after 
his return from Numantia, " Silence, ye to whom 

" Ftq S€9tio. IB, 31. > Dc F«i, GMumfofw, 5. 17. 

' cd QuijU. iVofr. i 2 adfiti. 
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Italy is but a stepmother" (VaL Max. 6. 2. 3), Had 
manumissiDn been held in check or in some way 
superintended by the State, there would have been 
more good than harm in it- Many men of note, who 
had an inSueoce od Boman culture, were libertini, such 
as Liviufl Andronicus and Caecilius the poets; Terence, 
PubliliuB SyruB, whose acquaintance we made in the 
last chapter ; Tiro and Alexis, and rather later VerriuB 
Flaccua, one of the moat learned men who ever 
wrote in Latin. Sut the great increase in the 
number of alaves, and the absence of any real 
difficulty in effecting their manomisaion^ ted to the 
enfranchisement of crowds of rascals as compared 
with the few valuable men. The most striking 
example is the enfranchisement of 10,000 by Sulla, 
who according to castom took his name CorDeliua^' 
and, though destined to be a kind of military 
guarantee for the permanence of the Sollan institu- 
tions, only became a source of serious peril to the 
State at the time of Catiline's conspiracy. Caesar, 
who was probably more alive to this kind of social 
danger than his contemporaries, sent out a great 
number of libertini^ — the majority, says Strabo, of 
hia colonists, — to his new^ foundation at CorintK* 
But Dionysius of Halicamassus, writing in the time 
of Augustus, when he stayed some time in Rome, 
draws a terrible picture of the e\il effects of india- 
eriminate manumission, unchecked by the law.* 

** Many/' he says, " are indignant when they sec 

1 Slrabo, p. S81> ■ nioD. HaL it, 23. 
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unworthy men manumitted, and condemn a usage 
which gives such men the citizenship of a sovereign 
etate whose destiny is to govern the world. As for 
me, I doubt if the practice should be stopped alto- 
gether, lest greater evil should bo the result ; I 
would rather that it should be checked as far as 
possible, BO that the state may no longer be invaded 
by men of such viUainoua character The censors, or 
at least the consuls, should examine all whom it is 
proposed to manumit, inquiring iuto their origin and 
the reasons and mode of their enfranchisement, as in 
their examination of the equites. Those whom they 
find worthy of citizenship should have their names 
inscribed on tables, distributed among the tribes, 
with leave to reside in the city. As to the crowd 
of villains and criminals, they should be sent far 
away, under pretext of founding some colony/' 

These judicious remarks of a foreigner only ex- 
pressed what was probably a common feeling among 
the best men of that time. Augustus made some 
attempt to limit the enfrancliising power of the 
owner ; but the Legca Aelia Sentia and Puna Caninia 
do not lie within the compass of this book. No 
great success could attend these efforts ; the ab- 
normal circumstances which had brought to Eome 
the great familiae of slaves reacted inevitably upon 
the citizen body itself thrtjugh the process of manu- 
mission. Rome had to pay heavily in this, as in 
60 many other ways, for her advancement to the 
sovereignty of the civilised world. I may be allowed 
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to translate the eloqueDt words in whict the Freneli 
liiBtoriaD of slavery, in whose great work the history 
of ancient slavery is treated aa only a 6cbolar- 
fitatesman can treat it, sums up this asp^t of the 
subject : 

" Emancipation, prevalent as it might appear to 
be towards the beginning of the Empire, was not 
a step towards the suppression of slavery, but a 
natural and inevitable sequence of the institution 
itself, — an outlet for excess in an epoch over- 
abundant in slaves : a means of renewing the mass, 
corrupted by the deleterioas influence of its own 
condition, before it should be totally ruined. As 
water, diverted from its free course, becomes impure 
in the basin which imprisons it, and when released, 
will still retain its impurity; so it is not to be 
thought that instincts perverted by slavery, habita 
depraved from childhood, could be reformed and 
redressed in the slave by a tardy Hberation. Thrust 
into the midst of a society itself vitiated by the 
admixture of slavery, he only became more unre- 
strainedly, more dangerously bad. Manumission was 
thus no remedy for the deterioration of the citizens : 
it was powerless even to better the condition of the 
slave," » 

3. The ethical aspect of Roman slavery. What 
were the moral effects of the system (l) on the slaves 
themselves; (2) on the freemen who owned them? 

First, as regards the slaves themselves, there are 
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two facts to be fully realised ; when this is done, 
the iufereDcea will be euf&ciently obvious. Let us 
remember that by far tha greater number of the 
slaves, both in the city and on the land, were 
brought firoin countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, where they had been living in sotue kind 
of elementary civilisation, in which the germs of 
further development were present in the form of the 
natural ties of race and kinship and locality, of tribe 
or family or village community, and with their own 
religion, customs, and government. Permanent cap- 
tivity in a foreign land and in a serv^ile condition 
snapped these ties once and for all. To take a single 
appalling instance, the 150,000 human beings who 
were sold into slavery in Epirus by the conqueror 
of Pydna, or as many of them as were transported 
out of their own country — and these were probably 
the vaat majority, — -were thereby deprived for the 
refit of their lives of all social and family life, of 
their ancestral worship, in fact of everything that 
could act as a moral tie, aa a restraining influence 
upon vicious inatinets. With the lamentablo effect 
of this on the regions thus depopulated we are not 
here concernedj but it was beyond doubt most 
serious, and must be taken into account in reckoning 
up the various causes which later on brought about 
the enfeeblemeut of the whole Roman Empire.^ The 
point for us is that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion of Rome and of Italy was now composed of 

^ See Otto Beeuk, Oachi^U dct UrUertjan^s tXa- aniikvn Welti eh. iv^ and t. 
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human bcingB defltitate of all natural means of moral 
and iocial development. The tlea that had been 
ouce broken could never be replaced. There is no 
nowl to dwell on the inevitable result, — ^the introduc- 
tioQ into the Uomau State of a poisoBOUs element of 
terrible volume nud power. 

The second fact that \ve have to grasp is this. In 
tho old dayb, when 8uch slaves aa there then were 
came from Italy itself, and worked under the master's 
own eye upon the farm, they might and did share to 
some extent in the social life of the family^ and even 
in ittt religious rites, and so might under favourable 
circumstances come within the range of its mora] 
influcncei*/ But towards the close of the Kepubliconl 
perio<l thoae moral influenccsj as we have seen, were 
fast vanishing in the majority of families which poa- 
aeflscd large numbers of slaves. The common kind 
of «lave in the city, who was not attached to his 
owner as was a man of culture hke Tiro, had no 
moral standard except implicit obedience; the highest 
virtue was to obey orders diligently, and fear of 
puniahment was the only sanction of his conduct 
The typical city slave, as he appears in Plautus, 
though by no means a miserable being without any 
enjoyment of life, is a liar and a thief, bent on over- 
reaching, and destitute of a conscience.* "We need 

> Sm H&niurdt, Fnva£kJ)e%f p. 173. 

' WlIJoq (it p. 205 foil.) hu ooDBctBd ■ nniBlKr of «nm|ila&. TUv 
dftTcu ve u mtLcii Atbebi&n a« It^iwifcn, bat ^la aHkdiCiaB* wmikl be 
Ui* «am« m each ou*. Cp. Tuto, J£p^ SmL vd. Sie«e, p. 390 ; 
mOdv phim darminoB aeTTi comederuiit qium caneL ** 
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but reflect that the slave niiist often have had 
to do vile thiiiga in the name of his one virtue, 
obediecce, to realise that the poison was present, and 
ready to become active, in every Roman household- 
" Nee tiirpe est quod dominus iubet.'* ' 

On the laLifuudia in the country the master waa 
himself seldom resident, and the slaves were under the 
control of one or more of their own kind» promoted 
for good conduct and capacity. The slaves of the 
great sheep and cattle farmfi were, as we saw, of the 
wildest sort, and we may judge of their morality 
by the story of the Sicilian slave-owner who, when 
hia slaves complained that they were inaufficiently 
clothed, told them that the remedy was to rob the 
travellers they fell in with.^ The ergastula^ where 
slaves were habitually chained and treated like beasts, 
were sowing the seeds of permanent moral contamina- 
tion in Italy.* But on the smaller estates of olive- 
yard and vineyard their condition was better, and 
a humane owner who chose his overseers carefully 
might possibly reproduce something of the old feeling 
of participation in the life as well as the industry of 
the economic unit- In an interesting chapter Vairo 
advises that the vilicus should be carefully selected, 
and should be conciliated by being allowed a wife and 
the means of accumulating a property (^ecti/iiim) ; he 
even urges that he should enforce obedience rather 

* PelTOiuiu, Sai. 7G, ^ Diodoras xxxIt. 38. 

' "CoU mra ab ergutaliB peasiiQaiQ eat ot quicquid &gitnz & d»- 
vperftotibiia," wrota Fliny (jVof. Jiitt^ iviii 30) ia the funom passage About 
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by words than blows,' Bat of tbe condition of the 
ordinarj^ alave on tbe farm this b the only hiat be 
gives ua, and it never seema to have occurred to 
him, or to any other Eoman of his day, that the 
work to be done would be better performed by men 
not deprived by their condition of a moral sense; 
that slave labour la unwillingly and unintelligently 
rendered, because the labourer has no hope, no sense 
of dutiful conduct leading him to rejoice in the 
work of his hands. Nor did any writer reeogniac the 
fact that slaves were potentially moral beings, until 
Christianity gave its sanction to dutiful submission 
as an act of morality that might be consecrated by a 
Divine authority,^ 

Lastly, it La not diflScult to realise the mischievou5 
effects of such a slave system as the Soman upon 
the slave-owning class itself Even those who them- 
selves bad no slaves would be affected by it ; for 
though, a3 we have seen, free labour was by no means 
ousted by it, it must have helped to create an idle 
class of freemen, with all its moral wortLlessness. 
Long ago, in his remarkable book on Tlie Slave, Power 
in America before the Ci\'il War, Profeaaor Cairnea 
drew a striking comparison between the "mean whites" 
of tbe Southern States, the result of slave labour on 
the plantations, and the idle population of the Romaa 
capital, fed on cheap corn and ready for any hind of 

1 2:.^ I IT. 

* S<« cotn* uoaUent ramArkB on tluH aubjeot ui £et£ iTimwj toKud* 
Uu e&d of oh. xii. ( " Univa-sality of tha Christiia Repoblio "), 
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rowdyiam*^ But in the case of the great slave-owBera 
the mischief was much more serious, though perhapa 
more difficult to detect. The master of a horde of 
slaves had half his moral sense paralysed, because he 
had no feeliug of responsibility for so many of those 
with whom he came in contact every day and hour. 
When most members of a man's household or estate 
are absolutely at his mercy, when he has no feeling 
of any contractual relation with them, Iiis sense of 
duty and obligation is inevitably deadened, even 
towards others who are not thus in his power, Can 
we doubt that the lack of a sense of justice and 
right dealingj more especially towards provincials, but 
also towards v, man's fellow-citizens, which we have 
noticed in the two upper sections of society, was due 
in great part to the constant exercise of arbitrary 
power at home, to the habit of looking upon the men 
who ministered to his luxurious ease as abaolutely 
without claim upon his respect or his benevolence ? 
or that the recklessness of human Hfe which was 
shown in the growing popularity of bloody gladia- 
torial shows, and in the incredible cruelty of the 
victors in the Civil Wars, was the result of this 
unconscious cultivation, from childhood onwards, of 
the despotic temper?" Even the best men of the 
age, auch as Cicero, Caesar, Lucretius, show hardly a 

' Tht Stuvt Potoer^ oh. v., and espQci&Uy p. 374 foil, A Hving pictura of 
Iho mMu white maj bu found in Mark Twu-iu's HiickkUrr}/ Finn, drawn 
from hii ova early mjierjenae, particulirly iu ah, xxi, 

* " Kegum aobb induimufl onjtuca," wrote aoueoi ia a well'taown letter 
•boat the oIaijub of alavtis tta hutunn bt-Iaga, I^. 47. 
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Bign of any sympathy with» or interest in, that vast 
mass of suSeriDg humanity, both bond and free, 
with which the Roman dominion was populated ; 
to disregard misery, except when they found it 
among the privileged classes, had become second 
nature to them. We can better realise this if we 
reflect that even at the present day, in spite of the 
absence of slavery aud the presence of philanthropical 
societies, the average man of wealth gives hardly 
more than a passing thought to the discomfort and 
distress of the crowded population of our great cities. 
The ordinary callousness of human nature had, under 
the baleful influence of slavery, become absolute 
blindness, nor were men's eyes to be opened nntU 
Christianity began to leaven the world with the 
doctrine of universal love. 




CHAPTER Vra 



THE HOUSE OP THE RICH MAN, IN TOWN 
AKD COUBTBT 

We saw that the poorer classes in Kome were 
lodged in huge insulae, and enjoyed nothing that 
can be called home lifa The wealthy families, on 
the other hand, lived in doTmcs, ie. separate dwell- 
ings, accommodating only one family, often, even in 
the Ciceronian period, of great magnificenca But 
even these great houses hardly saggest a life such 
afl that which we associate with the word home. 
Ab Mi. Tucker has pointed out in the case of 
Athens,' the wanner climates of Greece and Italy 
encouraged all classes to spCTid much more of their 
timeout of doors and in public places than we do; 
and the rapid growth of convenient public buildings, 
porticoes, basilicas, baths, and so on, is one of the 
most striking features in the history of the city 
during the last two centuries B.C. Augustus, part 
of whose policy it was to make the city population 
comfortable and contented, carried this tendency still 

' X^tf in Ancient AChenjj p. 55. 
337 
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further, and under the Empire the town house played 
quite a subordinate part in Eooian aocial life. The 
best way to realise this out-of-door life, lazy and 
socialjle, of the Augustan age, is to read the first 
book of Ovid'a Ars Amatoria, — a fascinating picture 
of a beautiful city and its pleasure -loving inhabi- 
tants. But with thft Augustan age we are not here 
concerned. 

Yet the Roman house, like the Italian house in 
general, was in origin and essence really a home. 
The family was the hasis of society, and. hy the 
family we must understand not only the head of 
the house with his wife, children, and slaves^ tut 
alao the divine beings who dwelt there. As the 
State comprised both humaa and divine inhabitants, 
ao also did the house, which was indeed the germ and 
type of the State. Thus the house was in those early 
times not leas but even more than a bouse is for ub, 
for in it was concentrated all that was dear to the 
family, all that was essential to its life, both natural 
and supcriiaturaL And the two — the natural and 
eupernatural — were not distinct from each other, but 
associated, in fact almost identical ; the hearth-fire 
was the dwelling of Vesta, the spirit of the flame; 
the Penates were the spirits of the stores on whici 
the family subsisted, and dwelt in the store-cupboard 
or larder; the paterfamilias had himself a super- 
natural side, in the shape of his Genius ; and the 
Lar familiaris woe the protecting spirit of the farm- 
land^ who had found his way into the house in course 
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of time, perhaps with the slave labourers, who always 
had a share in hia worship/ 

It would probably be unjust to the Roman of the 
late Republic to aasume that this beautiful idea of 
the common life of the human and divine beings in 
a house was entirely ignored or forgotten by him. 
No doubt the reality of the belief had vanished ; it 
could not be said of the city family, aa Ovid said of 
the farm-folk : ^ 

ante focoe olim ecamiuB considere longii 
moB eiat H memae eredere adesse d&ot. 

The great noble or banker of Cicero*a day could no 
longer honestly say that he believed in the real 
presence of his family deities ; the kernel of the old 
feeling had shrunk away under the influence of Greek 
philosophy and of new interests in life, new objects 
and ambitions* But the shell remained, and in aome 
famihes, or in momenta of anxiety and emotion, even 
the old feeling of religio may have returned, Cicero 
is appealing to a common fleatiment» in a passage 
already once quoted {dc Domo, 109), when he insiets 
on the real religious character of a house : " hie arae 
Bunt, hie foci, hie di penate.? : hie sacra, religiones, 
caerimoniae continentur," And thia was In the heart 
of the city ; in the country-house there was doubtless 
more leisure and opportunity for such feeling. la 
the second century B.c» old Cato had described the 

* For thii view of tho Lat aee Wiasoura, }ialigivn and Xultus der B3m*r, 
p. 148 foil- ; and a nota by the Author m ArMv /fir Beli^UfiwvisteTiKhafi, 
190«, p, 529. 
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paterfamiliaa, on his arrival at his farm from tbe 
citjj Baluting the Lar familiaris before he goes about 
his round of inspection; and even Horace hardly 
shows a trace of the agnostic when he pictures the 
slaves of the farm, and the master with them, sitting 
at their meal in front of the image of the Lar.* We 
may perhaps guesa that with the renewal of the love of 
country life, and with that revival of the cultivation of 
the vine and ohve, and indeed of husbandry in general, 
which is recognisable as a feature of the last years of 
the Republic, and which is known to us from Varro's 
work on farming, and from Virgil's Georgics, the old 
reUgion of tho household gained a now life. 

It is not necessary here to give any detailed ac- 
count of the shape and divisions of a Roman house of 
the city ; full and excellent descriptions may be found 
in Middleton's article *'Domus" in the Dictiona7y 
of Antiquities, and in Lanciani'a Rains and Excava- 
tions of Ancient Rome ; and to these should be added 
Man's work on Pompeii, where the houses were of a 
Roman rather than a Greek type. What we are 
concerned with ia the house aa a home or a centre 
of life, and it is only in this aspect of it that we 
shall discuss it here. 

The oldest Italian dwelling was a mere wigwam 
with a Bearth in the middle of the floor, and a hole 
at the top to let the smoke out. But the house of 
historical times weis rectangular, with one central 
room or hall, in which was concentrated tho whole 



Cato, 1C.B., ch. ii. init.; Horace, Spode2. tb ; Sal. ii 6* S6. 
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indoor life of the fiamily, tte whole meaning and 
purpose of the dwelling. Here the huioan and 
divine inhabitants originally lived together. Here 
was the hearth, *' the natural altar of the dwelling- 
room of man," aa Auat beautifully espreases it ; ^ this 
was the seat of Veata, and behind it was the penus 
or store-clc^et, the seat of the Penates ; thus Vesta 
and the Pcnatea are in the moat genuine sense the 
protecting and nourishing deities of the household. 
Here, too, was the Lar of the familia with his little 
altar, behind the entrance, and here was the lectua 
genialis^ and the Genius of the paterfamilias. Ab 
you looked into the atrium, after passing the 
ve^tibviuTii or space between street and doorway, 
and the ostium or doorway with its janua, you saw 
in front of you the impluvium^ into which the rain- 
water fell from the com'plnvium, ie, the square 
opening in the roof with sloping sides; on cither 
side were recesses (aloe), which^ if the family were 
noble, contained the images of the ancestors. Opposite 
you was another recesa, the tablinum, opening prob- 
ably into a little garden ; here in the warm weather 
the family might take their meala. 

This is the atrium of the old Roman house, and 
to understand that house nothing more is needed. 
jVnd indeed architecturally, the atrium never lost 
its significance as the centre of the house ; it is to 



^ MmMte Re/igion, p. 311. 
■ Or liiftu^tiB AdreraiUt Lb. oppcaito tha door; Axon. ed. GIatIg, p. i3, 
A giHid paaaaijQ foi tha cootactfl of ui ntrioia. 
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the house aa the choii is to a cathedral^ And it is 
easy to see how naturally it could develop into 
much more complicated but coDvenieut dwelling ; 
for example, the alae could be extended to form 
separate chambers or sleeping- rooms, the tablinum 
could he made into a permanent dining- room j or 
such rooms could be opened out on either side of 
it A second story could be added, and in the city, 
where space was valuable, this was usually the case. 
The garden could be converted, after the Greek 
fashion, and under a Greek name, into ^ per%siyli'umj 
Le. an open court with a pretty colonnade round it, 
antl if there were space enough, you might add at 
the rear of this again an t^a^dra^ or an oecus^ i,e. open 
saloons convenient for many purpoaea. Thua the 
house came to be practically divided into two parts, 
the atrium mth its belongings, i.e. the Roman part, 
and the peristylium with its developments, forming 
the Greek port ; and the house reflects the compoaite 
character of Roman life in its later period, just a3 
do Koman hterature and Roman art. The Roman 
part was retained for reception rooms, and the Lar, 
the Penates, and Vesta, with their respective seats, 
retii"ed into the new apartments for privacy. When 
the usual crowd of morning callers came to wait upon 
a great man, they would not as a rule penetrate 
farther than the atrium, and there he might keep 
them waiting as long as he pleased. The Greek 
part of the house, the peristylium and its belongings, 

^ See Man's PontfMtt, p. 348. 
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was reserved for Ids family and his most intimate 
friends. In Pompeii, which was an old Greek town 
with Eoman life and hatits superadded, we find 
atrium and peristylium both together as early as the 
second century B.c,^ At what period exactly the 
house of the noble in Eome began thus to develop 
is not so certain. But by the time of Cicero every 
good domus had without doul.it ita private apartments 
at the rear, varying in shape and siae according to 
the ground on which the house stood." 

The accompanying plan will give a sufficiently clear 
idea of the development of the domus from the atrium, 
and its consequent division into two parts; it is that 
of " the house of the silver wedding '* at Pompeii. 

Bat in spite of all the convenience and comfort 
of the fully developed dwelling of the rich man at 
Rome, there was much to make him sigh for a 
quieter life than he could enjoy in the noisy city. 
He might indeed, if he could afford it, remove outside 
the walls to a '"domus euburbana," on one of the roads 
leading out of Rome, or on the hill looking down on 
the Campus Martius, like the house of Sallusb the 
historian, with its splendid gardens, which still in 
part exists in the dip between the Qubrinal and 
the Pincian hills/ But nowhere within three miles 

1 M&u, Pompeii, p. 240. 

* Tba esbdit to which this coiild }x CAm«d can be gaetBcd from St\L 
Cat. 13. 

' QuiatDA Cicero, gn)<ivui.g Hch with Caes&r in Onul, had a fancy for a 
domna HUturbima: Oc ad Q. fV. iii. 1 7- MarcoH IbUh ItJa brothor inlhii 
letter that hu htnmelr liad do gnat Tadcj far mch a iMidcDoet lUid th^t hia 
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Dr more of Borne could a man Iobo his senBe of boing 
Lu a towBj or escape from the smoke, the uoise, the 
ercitement of the streets. After what has been said 




PimAX or TaE HouaB or thj Sh-tib Wjiii&ma, Tjota Mau'a J^tfmpd^ 

a « 



a. FtMpa. 

iL Tottuslyiv atrlolD. 

n. DlnJng'rooni. 

0. TabllnnnL 

r, PaiiiljK 
a. Rltcbarj. 
r-B, Bftlh- {r. Apodjtflrlnm. u. TopS 
dartuDi. r. Onldarium.) 
Iff Siirnmprdlnlng-'nHim. 
a, I, Slinping-rcioJiia. 



1- Opeb'Otr Bvlmmlng tuik. 

rtuaLI gordBn {2). 
fl, Cm-rldor le&iling U> AnoUm bgow 
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4. Oeciu. 

e. Garden, pHTttally navmted- 
T. OpcTi-nlr triclinium, 
0-u FsucGft, Atrium, nod othor roomJ 

or FPpKrAta dvelJlng conaHlvl 



in previoua chapters, the crowd in the Forum and 
its adjuncts can be left to the reader's imagination; 

hoiua on tbo PhlatjiiB had all tbo ohartu of such a euburbikiia, Hia villa at 
ToHulum, aa ve shall ne*, lervod the purpou of a houBa oloae to thd tdty. 
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but if te wishes to stimulate it, let him look at 
the seventh chapter of Cicero's speech for Plancins, 
where the orator makes ubc of the jostling in the 
Forum as an illustration so familiar that none can 
feil to imderstand it/ A relief, of which a figure ia 
given in Bum's Boman Literature and RoTnan Ah, 
p. 79, gives a good idea of the close crowding, 
though no douht it was liahitual with Roman artists 
to overcrowd their scenes with human figures. Even 
as early as the first Punic war a lady could complain 
of the crowded state of the Forum, and, with the 
grim humour pecuUar to RomanSj could declare that 
her hrother, who had just lost a great number of 
Boman lives in a defeat by the Carthaginians, ought 
to be in command of another fleet in order to relieve 
the city of more of its siarplua population. What 
then must the Forum have been two centuries later, 
when half the business of the Empire was daily 
transacted there I And even outside the walls the 
trouble did not ccnsc ; all night long the wagons 
were roUing into the city, which were not allowed in 
the day-time, at any rate after Caesar's municipal law 
of 46 B-a Like the motors of to-day, one might 
imagine that their noiae would depreciate the value 
of houses on the great roads. The callers and clients 
would be here of a morning, as in the house within 
the walls ; the bore might be met not only in the 
Via Sacra, like Horace's immortal friend, but wher- 

^ A great number of pftwigea abmit the noise vxd crowds of Borne wa 
ooUecUd in Miyor'a ^otts lu Ju^nal, pp, 173, 203, 207. 
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ever the stream of Ufa lioxried with its husy eddiea.^ 
Luciliofl drew a graphic picture of this feverish life, 
which ia fortunately preserved ; it refeis of course to 
a time before Cicero a birth (Fragm, 9, Baehreas) ; 

noDc vero t nuni ad noctcni, festo atque profesto, 
totiu item {i&Mter |K>pu]iis, plelx^ue patreaqiie, 
uciftTC iodu foro m omncs, decedere nu^uain : 
hdi ae aUjue eidem bIuiIid onmcs dalere eL orLi, 
Terbft dare at caate paodjit, pugnare doloe«: 
btanditU certare, bonum buuuUk virum ae i 
nuidiaa fkcere, nt d lostM amt ottmihuH Dtnnfa. 

That this exciting social atmosphere, with its 
jafltling and over-reaching in the Forum, and ita 
callera and dinner-parties in the house, had some 
sinister influence on men's tempers and nerves, there 
can be no doubt Cicero dearly loved the Ufe of the 
dty, but he paid for it by a sensibility which is 
constantly apparent in his letters, and diminished 
his value as a statesman. "Wlien he wrote from 
Cilicia to his more youthful friend Caelius, urging 
him to stick to the city, in words that are almost 
pathetic, it never occurred to him that he was 
prescribing exactly that course of treatment which 
had done himself much damage.^ The clear sight 
and strong nerve of Caesar, as compared with so 
many of his contemporaries, was doubtless largely 

' Some interesting rem&rts on tht gooenH aspect of the citj vtEI be foond 
in the ooodudizig chapter of Laud^ui's Buirv oni £jxaBatvna. For th* 
bore eUeThcTO thftn in Home, see beJon*, p. 2^^. 

■ ad ^ffm- ii 12: "Urbflm, Urbein, mi iCafe, cole, et in istft luce vtrt 
Omnia pengriu&tio (foreiga tnvol) obscnra ct tordid* eat iia, qtwnua 
indofltru Bonu pot^ot iUoatris etae," etc 
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due to the fact that between 70 and 50 B.a, i.e. in 
the prime of life, he spent some twelve of the twenty 
years in the fresher air of Spain and GauL Some 
men wore fairly worn out with dissipation and the 
resulting ennui, and could get no relief even in a 
country villa. LucretiuB has drawn a wonderful 
picture of such an unfortunate, who hurries from 
Rome into the country, and finding himself bored 
there almost as soon as he arriveSj orders out his 
carriage to return to the city. To fill oneself with 
good things, yet never to he satisfied (explere bonis 
rebua, satiareque nunquam), waa even for the true 
Epicurean a most dismal fate,' 

But there was at this time, and had been for 
many generations, a genuine desire to escape at times 
from town to country ; and Cicero, in spite of his 
pathetic exhortation to OaeliuB, was himself a keen 
lover of the ease and leisure which he could find 
only in his countryiouses. The first great Roman 
of whom we know that he had a rural villa, not only 
or chiefly for fjirmiug purposes, but as a refuge from 
the city and its tumult, waa Scipio Africanus the 
elder. His villa at Litemum on the Campanian 
coast Is described by Seneca in his 86th epistle; 
it was small, and without the comforts and con- 
veniences of the later country-house ; but its real 
significance hes not so much in the increasing wealth 
that could make a residence possible without a farm 



1 Lvcr. IL 22 fait.; iu. lOeO tolL 
lUJffatlo iiutiibilis Uiiaii eat 1 " 



Cp. Sonoca, ■^. 09: *'FreqiieiU 
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attached to it, bat in the growing seuae of indi- 
viduality that made men wish for such a retreat. 
There are other signs that Scipio waa a man of strong 
peraonahty, unlike^the typical Roman of his day; he 
put a value upon ]uti own thoughts and hahita, apart 
from hia duty to the State, and retired to Literamn 
to indulge them. The younger Scipio too (Aemili- 
anus), though no blood-relation of his, had tlie aame 
instinct, but in his case it was rather the desire for 
leisure and relaxation, — the same love of a real 
hohday that we all know so well in our modern 
lifa *' Leisure," aaya Cicero, is not " contentio animi 
tied relaxatio " ; and in a charming passage he goes on 
to describe Scipio and Laelius gathering sheila on the 
sea-shore, and becoming boys again (repuerascere).* 
This desire for ease and relaxation, for the chance 
of being for a while your true self, — a self worth 
something apart from its existence as a citizen, is 
apparent in the Roman of Cicero's day, and still 
more in the hard-working functionary of the Empire. 
Twice in hia life the morbid emperor Tiberius shrank 
from the eyes of men, once at Rhodes and afterwards 
at Capreae, — a melancholy recluse worn out by hard 
work 

Every man had to provide his own "health teaort" 
in those daya : there was nothing to correspond to 
the modem hotel. Even at the great luxurious 
watering-places on the Campanian coast, Baiae and 
Baoli, the houses, so far as we know, were all private 

1 tie Orators, ii. 33. 
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residences/ I do not propose to include in this 
chapter any account of these centres of luxury and 
vice, which were far indeed from giving any rest or 
relief to the weary Eoman ; tho society of Baiae 
was the centre of scandal aud gossip, where a woman 
like Clodia, the Leabia of Catullus, could live in 
wickedness before the eyes of all men,^ Let us 
tarn to a more agreeable subject, and illustrate the 
country-houec and the country life of the laab age of 
the Republic by a rapid visit to Cicero's own villaa. 
This has fortunately been made easy for us by the 
very delightful work of Professor 0, E, Schmidt, 
whose genuine enthusiasm for Cicero took Him in 
person to all these sites, and inspired him to write of ^ 
them most felicitously.' 

There being no hotels, among which the change- 
loving Roman of Cieeto'a day could pick and choose 
a retreat for a holiday, he would buy a site for a 
villa first in one place, then in another, or purchase 
one ready built, or transform an old farmhouse of 
his own into a residence with " modern requirements-" 
In choosing hia sites he would naturally look south- 
wards, and find what he sought for either in the 
choicer parts of Latium, among the hills and woods 
of the Mens Albanus and Tuaculum, or in the rich 

' TboBH houacfl, vith tha coast on whkh thej btood, have long aunk into 
tlifl sea, and ve are onlj now, thanka to the peraeveraQco of Mr R. T. 
OiiDthtir of MagdUon College, realising their portion and formtir magnlfi- 
ccncu. See hia Toluiiifl od Earth Move^avnCi in the Bay qfN<ip£ei. 

> See Cicj. pro Caelw, K ^S-fiO. 

* OietroM FiiltJi, LeipEiej lasfl. 
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Campauiau land, the paradise of the kzj Koman ; 

in the latter case, he would like to be close to the 
sea oa that dehcioua coast, and even in Latium there 
were spots where, like Scipio and Laelius, he might 
wander on the sea-ehure. All thia country to the 
south was beginning to be covered with luxurious 
and convenient houses ; in the colder and mountain- 
ous parts of central Italy the villa was still the 
farmhouse of the older ueeful type, of which the 
object was the cultivation of olive and vine, now 
coming into fashion, as we have already seen- Tor 
Cicero and his friends the word villa no longerJ 
suggested farmings as it inTariably did for the old 
Koman, aud as we find it in Cato's treatise on agricul- 
ture ; it meant gardens, libraries, baths, and colleetionfl 
of works of art. with plenty of convenient rooms 
for study or entertainment, Sometimes the garden 
might be extended into a park, with fishponds and 
great abundance of game ; Hortensius had such a 
pai'k near Lauientum, fifty jugera enclosed in a ring- 
fence, and full of wild beasts of all sorts and IdndB. 
Varro tells us that the great orator would take hia 
guests to a seat on an eminence in this park, and 
summon hia " Orpheus'' thither to sing and play : at 
the sound of the music a multitude of stags, boars, 
and other animals would make their appearance — 
having doubtless been trained to do so by expectation 
of food prepared for them.^ Such was the taste of 
the great master of " Asiatic " eloquence. We are 
1 V*fro, E.£. ili. 13. 
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lemmded of the ioSsy tale of the Emperor of China 
and the mechamcal nightingale. 

His great rival in oratory had simpler taates, in 
hifi country life as in his rhetoric Cicero had no 
villa of the vulgar kind of luxury ; he preferred to 
own several of moderate comfort rather than one or 
two of such magnificence. He had in all sis, besides 
one or two properties which were bought for some 
special temporary object ; and it is interesting to see 
what relation these houses had to his life and habits. 
At no point could he afford to be very far from Rome, 
or from a main road which would take him there 
easily. The accompanying little map will show that 
all hia villas lay on or near to one or other of the 
two great roads that led southwards from the capital 
The via Latina would take Viim in an hour or two to 
TuBculum, where, since the death of Catulus in 68, 
he owned the villa of that excellent aristocrat.^ The 
site of the villa cannot be determined with certainty, 
but Schmidt gives good reasons for beheving that it 
was where we used formerly to place it, on the slope 
of the hill above FraacatL That it really stood there, 
and not in the hollow by Grottaferrata,* we would 
willingly believe, for no one who has ever been there 
can possibly forget the glorious view or the refreshing 
air of thoae flcwery slopes. No wonder the owner 
was fond of it. He tells Atticus, when he first came 



^ The vilU bod onc« been SnU&'i «]to : and ttt6 ailBtoontic 
^vv itd owner Bome traubU. S«b aboTe, p> 102. 
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into poBsesaion of it, that he found rest there from 
all troubles and toils {ad Att. L 5, 7»), and again that 
he IB so delighted with it that when he gets there 
he is delighted with himself too {ad Att i. 6). Much 
of his literary work waa done here, and he had the 
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great advantage of heing close to the splendid lihrary 
of Lucullus' neighbouring villa^ which waa always open 
to him.* At Tuaculum he spent many a happy day» 
until his beloved daughter died there in 45, after 
which he would not go there for some time ; but he 
got the better of this sorrow, and loved the place 
to the end of his life. 

^ de Finibus, ill, 2. 7. 
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If this villa was where we hope it was, the great 
road passed at no great distance from it, in the valley 
between Tuaeukm and the Mons Albanus ; and by- 
following thia for acme fifty miles to the south-east 
thiough Latium, Cicero would strike the river Liris 
not far from Fregellae, and leaving the road there^ 
would soon arrive at his native place Arpinum, aud 
hiB aDceatral property. Por this old home he always 
had the warmest affection ; of no other does he write 
in language showing so clearly that his heart could 
be moved by natural beauty, especially when com- 
bined with the tender associations of his boyhood.^ 
In the charming iutroduction to the aecood book of 
his work d^ Legibus (on the Constitution), he dwells 
with genuine delight on thia feeling and these asaocia- 
tions J and there too we get a hint of what Dr, Schmidt 
tells us Is the peculiar charm of the spot, — the 
presence and the sound of water ; for if he is right, 
the villa was placed between two arms of the limpid 
httle river Fibrenus, which here makes a delta as it 
joins the larger Liris,' 

But of this house we know for certain neither the 
site nor the plan, — not so much indeed as we know 
about a villa of the brother Quintua, not far away, 
the building of which is described with auch exact- 
ness in a letter written to the absent owaer/ that 
Schmidt thinks himself justified in applying it by 

* trp. HI. p. IS. I ui iMOMd by ■ travaJlitig friend thmt th* Kbre&o 
if A delicious AtrwDL ' ad Qu^t Fratr. iii 1, 
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analc^ to the villa of the elder brother. But sach 
reasoning U hardly safa What we do know about 
the old hoDse is that it was originally a true vilht 
niatiTA, — a hooae with land ealtiTated by the owner, 
that Cicero's father, who had weak health and literary 
tastes, had added to it considerably, and that Cicero 
himself had made it into a comfortable country resi' 
dence, with all necessary conveniencca He did not 
farm the ancestral land attached to it, either himself or 
by a bailiff, but let it in small holdings * {priiediola)^ 
and we could wish that he had told us something of 
his tenants and what they did with the land. It was 
not, therefore, a real &niihouae, but a farmhouse made 
into a pleasant i^dence, like so many manor-houses 
Still to be seen in England. Its atrium had no doubt 
retired (so to speak) into the rear of the building, 
and had become a kitchen, and you entered, as in 
most country-houaes of this period, through a vesti- 
bule directly into a peristyle : some idea of such an 
arrangement may be gained from the accompanying 
ground-plan of the villa of Diomedea just outside 
Pompeii, which was a city house adapted to rural 
conditiona (villa pseudurbana).' 

K Cicero wisbed to leave Arpinum for one of 
his villas on the Campanian coast, he would simply 
have to follow the valley of the Liris until it reached 
the sea between Mintuxnae and Foxmiae, and at 



1 odAtt iili. ]&, 2. 

* Fur farther det&ilB of the nmeiiities of tho villi %t Arpinom 
Salimidti Iff. oH. 
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tte latter place, a lively little town with dianning 
views over the eeo, close to tlie modern Gaeta, he 

would find another house of hia own,- — the next he 
added to hia poBsessions after he inherited Arpinani. 
Formiae waB a very convenient spot j it lay on the 
via Appia, and waa thua in direct communicatiou 
both with Rome and the bay of Naples, either by 
laud or sea. When Cicero ia not resting, but on the 
move or expecting to be disturbed, he is often to be 
found at Formiae, ae in the critical mid-winter of 
50-49 B.C, ; and here at the end of March 49 he had 
hia famona interview with Caesar, who urged him in 
vain to accompany him to Rome. Here he spent 
the last weary daya of his life, and here he was 
murdered by Antony's ruffians on December 7, 43. 

This villa was in or close to the little town^ and 
therefore did not give him the quiet he liked to have 
for literary work. It would seem that the bore 
existed elsewhere than at Rome ; for in a short letter 
written irom Formiae in April 59, be tells Atticua cf 
hia troubles of thia kind : '^ As to literary work, it is 
impossible I My house is a basilica rather than a 
villa, owing to the crowda of visitors from Formiae. 
. . . C, Ariius is my next door neighbour, or rather 
he almost hvea in my house, and even declares that 
his reason for not going to Eome is that he may 
apend whole daya with me here philosophiaing. And 
then, if you please, on the other flank is Sebosus, that 
friend of Catulus ! Which way am I to turn ? I 
declare that I would go at once to Arpinnm, if this 
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were not the most coBvenient place to await your 
visit ; but I will only wait till May 6 : you see what 
borea are pestering roy poor ears/' ^ 

Sut hia Campanian villas would be almost as 
easy to reach as Arpinum^ if he wished to escape 
from Formiae and its bores. To the nearest of these, 
the one at or near Cumae, it was only about forty 
miles* drive along the coast road, pnst Minturnae, 
Sinnessa, and Volturnum, all familiar halting-placus. 
Of this " Cumanum," however, we know very little : 
that volcanic region has undergone such changes that 
we cannot recover the site, and its owner never seems 
to have felt any particular attachment to it. It 
was in fact too near Eaiae and Bauli to suit a quiet 
literary man ; the great uobles in their vast luxurious 
palaces were too close at hand for a novus horno to 
be perfectly at his ease there. Yet near the end of 
his hfe Cicero added to his possessions another 
property in this neighbourhood, at or near Puteoii, 
which was now fast becoming a city of great im- 
portance i but this can be esplaiued by the fact that 
a banker of Futeoli named Cluviue, an old friend of 
his, had just died and divided his property by will 
between Caesar and Cicero, — truly a tremendous 
will t Cicero seems to have purchased Caeaar'& abare, 
and to have looked on the property aa a good 
investment He began to build a villa here, but had 
little chance of using it. It may have been here that 
he entertained Caesar and hie retinue at the end of 
^ ad Attn 14 ft&d l&. 
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the jear 45/ as described by him in the famous letter 
of December 21 (ad AlL siiL 52) ; when two thousand 
men had somehow to be provided for, and in spite 
of literary conversation, Cicero could write that his 
guest was not exactly one whom you would be in a 
hurry to see again. 

Acroas the bay, and just within view from the 
higher grouad between Baiae and Cumae, lay the 
littlo town of Pompeii, under the sleeping Vesuviua 
Here, probably just outside the town, Cicero had 
a villa of which he seems to have been really 
fond, and the society of a quiet and gentle friend, 
M. Marias, Whether we can find the remains of this 
villa among the excavations of Pompeii is very 
doubtful : but our excellent guide Schmidt assures us 
that he has good reason for believing that one 
pnrtieulaj house, just outside the city on the left side 
of the road in front of the Porta Ilerculanea^ which 
has for no very convincing reason ever since its 
excavation in 1763 been called the Villa di Cicerone, 
really is the house we wish it to be. But alas I an 
honest man must confess that the identiHcation wants 
certainty, and the chance of finding any object or 
inscription which may confirm it is now very smalls 

If Cicero were summoned suddenly back to Home 
for business, forensic or political, he would hasten first 
to Formiae and sleep there, and thence huny^ by the 
via Appia and the route so well known to us &om 

^ O. E. Sclimidt, f ri^vec^f Ckero'St pp, 09 and Ifil ; bat see hia dcvn't 
ViUcji, p> ICj note* 
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Horace's journey to Brundisium, to another house in 
the little sea-eoast town of Antium. This was his 
nearest seaside residence, and he often used it when 
unable to go for from Rome. After the death of his 
daughter in 45 he seems to have sold this house to 
LepiduB, and, unable to stay at Tusculum, where she 
died, he bought a small villa on a little ialet called 
Aatura, on the verj edge of the Pomptine marshes, 
and in that melancholy and unwholesome neighbour- 
hood he passed whole days in the woods giving way 
to hia grief Yet it waa a " locus amoeniifi, et in 
mari ipso, qui et Antio et Circeiia aapici poaeit/' ^ It 
suited his mood, and here he stayed long, writing 
letter after letter to Atticus about the erection of a 
shiine to the lost one in some gardens to be purchased 
near Roma 

This sketch of the country-houses of a man like 
Cicero may help ua to form some idea of the changeful 
life of a great personage of the period. He did not 
look for the formation of steady permanent habits in 
any one place or house ; from an early age he was 
accustomed to travel, going to Greece or Asia Minor 
for his " higher education," acting perhaps as quaestor, 
and again as praetor or consul, in some province, 
then returning to Rome only to leave it for one or 
other of his villas, and rarely settling down in 
one of these for any length of time. It was not 
altogether a wholesome life, so far as the mind waa 
concerned ; real thought, the working out of great 
1 adJU. xiL I9izut 
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problems of philosophy or politics, is impossible 
under conetaot change of scene, and without the 
opportunity of forming regulsir habits.^ And the 
fact is that no maa at this time seriously eot him- 
self to think out such problems. Cicero would 
arrive at Tuaculum or Arpinum with some necessary 
hooka, and borrowing others as best he could, would 
sit down to write a treatise on ethics or rhetoric 
with amazing speed, having an original Greek author 
constantly before him. At places like Baiae serious 
work was of course impossible, and would have been 
ridiculed. There was no original thinker in this age, 
Caesar himself was probably more suited by nature 
to reason on facts immediately before him than to 
speculate on abstract principles, Varro, the rough 
sensible scholar of Sabine descent, was a diligent 
collector of facts and traditions, but no more able to 
grapple hard with problems of philosophy or theology 
than any other Eoman of his time. The life of the 
average wealthy man was too comfortable, too change- 
able, to suggest the desirability of real mental exertion. 
Nor has this life any direct relation to material 
usefulness and the productive investment of capital 
Cicero and his correspondents never mention farming, 
never betray any interest in the new movement, if 
such there was, for the scientific cultivation of the 
vine and ohve/ For such things we must go to 

^ Soa Senficn, Spist. S9, on the diaturbing iDflneaee of conaUnt cbaoge of 
scene. 

' There ia an eioeptioD in tlie puog Cicero's lettor to Tiroj 
aboTB, p. 202- 
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Varro'a treatise, written, some years aftar Cicero'a 
death, in his eztreme old age. In the third book 
of that invaluable work we shall find all we want 
to know about the real villa rustica of the time, — 
the working farm-house with its wme-vata and olive- 
mills, like that recently excavated at Boscoreale near 
Pompeii. Yet it would he unfair to such men as 
Cicero and his friends, the wiser and quieter section of 
the aristocracy, to call their work altogether unpro- 
ductive. True, it left little permanent impress on 
human modes of thought ; it wrought no material 
change for the better in Italy or the Empire. We 
may go so far as to allow that it initiated that habit 
of dilettaatism which we find already exaggerated in 
the age lately illaminated for us by Professor Dill in 
his hook on Jio?rian Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, and far more exaggerated in the laet age 
of Roman society, which the same author has depicted 
in his earher work. But it may be doubted whether 
under any circumstances the Romans could have 
produced a great prophet or a great philosopher ; 
and the most valuable work they did was of another 
kind, It lay in the humanisation of society by the 
rational development of law, and by the communica- 
tion of Greek thought and literature to the western 
world. This was what occupied the best days of 
Cicero and Sulpicius Rufus and many others ; and 
they succeeded at the same time in creating for its 
expression one of the most perfect prose languagea 
that the world has ever known or will know. They 




I 
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did it too, helping each other by kindly and cheer- 
ing intercourse, — the humajiitas of daily life. It is 
exactly this humanitaa that the northern mind of 
Mommaeo, in spite of its vein of passionate romance, 
could not underataud ; aU the softer Bide of that 
pleasant existent^e among the vlllaa and statues and 
libraries was to him simply contemptible. Let ua 
hope that he has done no pennaneut damage to the 
credit of Cieero, and of the many lesser men who hved 
the same honourable and elegant life. 




Before giving some account of the way in which a 
Koman of consideration spent hia day in the time of 
Cieero, it Beema necessary to explain briefly how he 
reckoned the divisioQs of the day. 

The old Latin iarmer knew nothing of hours or 
clocks. He simply went about hia daily work with 
the aun and the light as guides, rising at or before 
mmrise, working till noon, and, after a meal and a 
rest^ resuming his work till sunaet. This simple 
method of reckoning would suffice in a aunny 
climate, even when life and business became more 
complicated ; and it is a fact that the division of 
the day into hours was not known at Kome until 
the introduction of the aun-dial in 263 B.a^ We may 
well find it hard to understand how such busineaa 
as the meeting of the senate, of the comitia, or the 
exercitus, could have been fixed to particular times 
under such circumstancea ; perhaps the beat way of 
explaining it is by noting that the Romans were very 
early in their habits, and that Bunride ia a point of 

^ CecisorinuR, De die natali^ 23. 6, ; Plin?, Jr.£. viL, 213. On the vhoU 
■qlject of the diviaioa of tbe day nee Marqotrdt, PHvatlebm, p. 246 foU. 

26^ 
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tiine about which there can be no miBtako.^ But in 
any case the date of the iutrodaction of the sun-dial, 
which ahnost exactly corresponds with the beginning 
of the Punic wars and the vast increase of civil 
business arising out of them, may suggest at once 
the primitive condition of the old Roniuu miad and 
habit, and the way in which the Komans had to learn 
from other peoples how to save and arrange the time 
that was beginning to be so precious. I 

This first sun-dial came from Catina in Sicily, and 
waa therefore quite unsuited to indicate the hours at 
Rome* Nevertheless Rome contrived to do with it 
until nearly a century had elapsed ; at last, in 159 E.C., 
a dial calculated on the latitude of Rome waa placed 
by the side of it by tbe censor Q, Marciua Philippus. 
These two dials were fixed on pillars behind the 
Rostra in the Forum, the most convenient place for 
regulating public businesSj and there they remained 
even in the time of Cicero.^ But in the censorship 
next following that of Philippus the first water-clock 
waa introduced ; this indicated the hours both of day 
and night, and enabled every one to mark the exact 
time even on cloudy days.' 

Thus from the time of the Punic wars the city popu- 
lation r©:koned time by hours, Le. twelve divisions 
of the day ; but as they continued to reckon the day 

^ In the XII Tables only flaurise and Buuaet weie nnntioned (Pliny, Le. 
213). Later on noon yf&a procl&imed by the Coaaul'a marflh&I (Varro, de lAng^ 
Lot. Ti. &J, Mid ftlao the end of the civil day. Cp. Varro, L.L. vt 8tl» 

* Cie.^o Quinclio, 16. EIO. 

* See tlia vtioU "BorDlogiam " in Diet, tjf AtUiquitiat Tol. i. 
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from flanriBe to sunset on the principle of the old 
agricultural practice, these twelve hoois varied in 
length at different timea of the year. In mid-winter 
the hours were only abont forty-four minutes in 
lengthj while at mid-summer they were about seventy- 
five, and they corresponded with ours only at the two 
equinoxes.' This, of course, made the constrnetaon 
of accurate dials and water-clocks a matter of con- 
Biderable difficulty. It is not necessary here to explain 
how the difficulties were overcome ; the reader may 
he referred to the article *' Horologimn " in the 
IHctionary of Antiquities ^ and especially to the 
cuts there given of the dial found at Tusculum 
in 1761.* 

Sun-diahs, once introduced with the proper reckon- 
ing for latitude, soon eame into general use, and a 
considerable numher abill survive which have been 
found in fiomcp In a fragment of a comedy by an 
unknown author, ascribed to the fast century B.c,» 
Rome is described aa ^'full of aun-dials,"* and many 
have been discovered in other Roman towns, including 

^ Out modflm Iidiiib ue called eqainootiiJr beoAose thoy are fiied at tli« 
IftQgtlt af t^fl natural botii at th« equinoxes, Tbla ajstom d<i« Dot i«em 
to have oome il until late in the Empire period. 

' For the water-clock see Mar^unrdt, ojj. ciL p. 773 foU. 

' Tii« lines ue go good tb&t I maj vquiutq lo quote thflm io ftill travn 
OelL iii» 8 (cp. Eibb«k> /Voym. ComicontTri. \u p. M) : " (oruitua woxio&a 
diait : 

Ut ilium di perdaat primus qui hons repporit, 
Quiqa« adeo primus atatait hie Bolorium, 
Qui TDihi comminiiit mis«ro articulstim diem, 
Ham olim me jiuero venter erat soUrium, 
Holto oaLnium istorum optimum et Terifisimain i 
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i^veral at Pompeii But for the ordinary Eoman, 

who possessed uo sun-dial or was not within reach of 
ODe» the day fell into four convenient divisions, as 
with us it falls into three^ — morning, afternoon, and 
evening. As they rose much earlier than we do, 
the hours up to noon were divided into two parts : 
(1) mane, or morning, which lasted from flunriae to 
the beginning of the third hour, and (2) ad meridiem, 
or forenoon ; then followed de Tueridie, i,e- afternoon^ 
eind supr&ma^ from about the ninth or tenth hour 
till sunset. The authority for these handy divisions 
is Censorinus, De die 7iatali (23. 9, 24. 3), There 
seems to be no doubt that they originated in tte 
management of civil business, and especially in thut 
of the praetor s court, which normally began at the 
third hour, i,e- the beginning of ad meridiem, and 
went on till the suprema {tempeatas diei), whii:h 
originally meant sunset, but by a lex Plaetoria 
was extended to include the hour or two before 
dark. 

The first thing to note in studying the daily life at 
Home is that the Romans, like the Greeks, were busy 
much earlier in the morning than we are. In part 
this was the result of their comfort-able southern 
climate, where the nights are never so long as with 

Ubiv^ia Bt& DtDaebat esse, nisi qaom nihil cnL 
Nunc etiam quom eat, non esiur, oUi soli libot. 
ItaquQ adeo iam oppletum oppMum fist ijolajiia, 
Maior para popali lam arid! replant fune." 

The fourth Une cootaias a truth of hutnan ufttim, of which UlustntloBB 
might &Hil; be found «t the preaeat day. 
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as, and where the early mominga are not so chilly 
and damp in summer or so cold in winter. But it 
waa probably still more the effect of the very imper- 
fect Kghting of houses, which made it difficult to 
carry on work, especially reading and writing, after 
dark, and suggested early retirement to bed and 
early rising in the morning. The streets, we must 
remember, were not Ughted except on great occa- 
sions, and it was not till late in Koman history that 
public places and entertainments could be frequented 
after dark. In early times the oil-lamp with a wick 
was unknown, and private houses were lighted by 
torches and rude candles of was or tallow.^ The 
introduction of the use of olive oil, which was first 
imported from Greece and the East and then pro- 
duced in Italy, brought with it the manufacture of 
hunpa of various kinds, great and small; and aa the 
cultivation of the valuable tree, so easily grown in 
Italy, increased in the last century B.c,,^thQ oil-lamp 
became universal in houses, baths, etc. Even in the 
small old baths of Pompeii there were found about 
a thousand lampa, obviously used for illumination 
after dark.* But in spite of this and of the inven- 
tion of candelabra for extending the use of candles, 
it was never possible for the Roman to turn night 
into day as we do in our modern town-life. We 
must look on the lightmg of the streets as quite an 

' Pliny, NM. IT, 1 foil HUppIies the history of tha oU induatty. Fot 
the candlflfl am MarquardC, iVivofftfitfis p- HOO. 

« Sec ftbove, p. 93. ■ Muq. PriaitUhem, p. 264. 
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exceptioDfll event. This happened, for example, on 
the night of the famous fifth of December 63 B.C., 
when Gcero returned to his house after the execution 
of the conspirators ; people placed lamps and torches 
at their doors, and women showed lights from the 
roofs of the houses. 

An induBtrioua man, especially in winter, when 
this want of artificial light made time most valu- 
able, would often begin his work before daylight ; he 
might have a speech to prepare for the senate, or a 
brief for a trial, or letters to write, and, as we shall 
see, as soon as the sun had well risen it was not 
likely that he would be altogether his own master. 
Thus we find Cicero on a. February morning writing 
to his brother before sunrise/ and it is not unlikely 
that the soreness of the eyes of which he sometimes 
complains may have been the result of reading &nd 
writing before the light was good- In his country 
villas he could do as he liked, but at Rome he knew 
that he would have the "turbasalutantium'' upon ^™ 
as soon as the aun had risen. Cicero is the only man 
of hia own time of whose habits we know much, but 
in the next generation Horace describes himself as 
calling for pen and paper before daylight, and later 
on that insatiable student the elder Pliny would 
work for hours before dayUght, and then go to the 
Emperor "Vespasian, who was also a very early riser,* 
After sunrise the whole population was astir ; boya 



' Oio. tMd Q.y. ti. S. 7. For the tippitado, mf AU. nL U. 
■ Hot, SIpid. ii> 1, 113 ^ Plicjj ^ iiL G, 8, 9. 
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were on their way to school, and artisans to their 
labour. 

If Horace is not exaggerating when he says (Sat^ 
L 1p 10) that the barrister might be disturbed by a 
client at cock-crow, Cicero's studies may have been 
interrupted even before the crowds came ; but this 
could hardly happen often. As a rule it was during 
tie first two hours [mane) that callers collected- In 
the old times it had been the custom to open your 
house and begin your business at daybreak, aud after 
saluting your familia and asking a blessing of the 
household gods, to attend to your own affairs and 
those of your clients.^ Although we are not told so 
explicitly, we must suppose that the same practice 
held good in Cicero's time; under the Empire it is 
familiar to all readers of Seneca or Martial, but in a 
form ■which was open to much criticism and eatira 
The client of the Empire was a degraded being ; of 
the client in the last age of the Republic we only 
know that he existed, and could be useful to his 
patronu3 in many ways, — in elections and trials 
especially ; ^ but we do not hear of his pressing 
himself on the attention of his patron every morn- 
ing, or receiving any '^sportula/' All the same, the 
number of persons, whether clients in this sense or 

^ Hor. £7111^ ii. 1, 103 ■ ''Ramaa dnloe diu fuit et flolenne rei^luw Man* 
domo ngilaro, oUenti promorH iurik " etc. It is curiooa that aU our iafomia- 
tion on this e&rly busincaa comta from the Jiternture of tho Btoptra, The 
ain^le paaMge cf Cicero vhich M&rquardt could find to illustrkto it uttluckilj 
reUtcB to his pnwtice oa governor of Ctliuia {ltd Atf, ^L 2^ &)- 

' fl.g. ad Q^F. L 1^ Ifin ; and Q, Ctc QovimejutQ!riiflv.m pttititmiSt boc 17. 
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in the legal sense, or meBsengers, men of tusineaaj 

and ordinary callers, who would want to see a man 
like Cicero before be left his house in the morning, 
would beyond doubt be considerable. Otherwise 
they would have to catch him in the street or 
Forum ; and though occasionally a man of note 
might purposely walk in public in order to give 
his clients their chance, Cicero makes it plain that 
this was not his way.^ 

"Within these two first hours of daylight the busy 
man had to find time for a morning mealj the idle 
man, who slept later, might postpone it [This early 
breakfast, called %miiaculuin^ answered to the ** coffee 
and roll" which is usual at the present day in aD 
European countries except our own, and which is 
fully capable of supporting even a hard-working 
man for several houra It ia, indeed, quite possible 
to do work before this breakfast ; Antiochua, the 
great doctor, is said by Galen to have visited such 
of his patients as lived near him before his breakfast 
and on foot^ But as a rule the meal was taken 
before a busy man went out to his work, and 
consisted of bread, either dipped in wine or eaten 
with honey, ohves, or chees^ The breakfast of 

^ S«e vrhat be rays of M\ MHoilioa in Ba Oral. iii. 1S3. 

' "Die vrord aaetas to be connected with leiumum (Plant 0>ircvIio L L 
73 ; Fcatui, p. 346}, aod tbuB amwers ta our bic&k/a«£. The vierb is ioDUn : 
Afranjos : fra^m. *'i«Dtare nnUa inritat." 

■ Gilen, vol. tL p. 3B2. I take tlijfi citation from Marquardt, PrivatUhe%y 
p> 257 ; otben will be found in the notes to thai pago^ Marquardt SBenu 
to have been tbe first to briag the evidence cf the medical wtiten \o bMC 
on tba aubj«t of HoiDan me&U. 
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ia the legal seLse, or mesaengersj men of business, 
and ordinary callers, who would want to see a man 
like Cicero before he left his house in the morning, 
would teyond doubt be considerable. Otherwise 
they would have to catch him in the street ot 
Forum ; and though occaaionally a man of note 
might purposely walk in public in order to give 
his clients their chance, Cicero makes it plain that 
this was not his way.* 

Within these two firat hours of daylight the busy 
man had to find time for a morning me^ the idle 
man, who slept later, might postpone it. [ This early 
breakfast, called ientaculumt answered to the " coffee 
and ruir* which is usual ab the present day in all 
European countries except our own, and which is 
fully capable of supporting even a hard-working 
man for several hours. It is, indeed, quite possible 
to do work before this breakfast ; A_utiochus, the 
great doctor, ia said by Galen to have visited such 
of his patients as lived near him before his breakfast 
and on foot.^ But as a rale the meal was taken 
before a busy man went out to hia work, and 
consisted of bread, either dipped in wine or eaten 
with honey, olives, or chees^ The breakfast of 

^ See wLibt he saya of M'. MAniliua in De Oral, ui^ 133. 

* The word aeema to te conneoted with ieiiininm {Plmt, Ourcw^itr \. {. 
73 ; FegtDs, p- 346], and thaaao^wotB to dot breaky^^- TheTorbia ienure; 
Ah-aniua : fragm, "ieotara rtnlla iDvitat." 

' Galen, vol. vi, p. 332. I take tMa citation from Mtrquatdt, JViiu^fflAtm, 
p. Sfi7 ; others will he found in the not«a to tJiat page. Marquordt seenu 
to bare been tho &rat to bring tbe evidencB of the medUaJ writora to betf J 
on the subject of Eomaa moala* 
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Antiochua consisted, for esamplej of bread and Attic 
honey. 

The meal over, the mac of politics or huainesa 
would leave his house, outside which his clients and 
friends or other hangera-on would be waiting for him, 
and proceed to the Forum, — the centre, as we have 
Been, of all his activity — accompanied by these 
people in a kind of proceasion. Some would go 
before to make room for hiiu, while others followed 
h im ; if bent on election business, he would have 
experienced helpers/ either volunteers or in hia pay, 
to save him from making blunders as to names and 
personalities, and in fact to Bcrve him in conducting 
himself towards the populace with the indispensable 
hlandiiia.^ Every Roman of importance liked to 
have, and usually had, a train of followers or friends 
in descending to the Forum of a morning from his 
houae^ or in going about other public business; what 
Q. Cicero urges on hia brother in canvassing for the 
consulship omy hold good in principle tor all the puhUc 
appearances of a public man, — " I press this strongly 
on you, always to be with a multitudep'* ' It may 
perhaps be paralleled with the love of the Koman 
for processions, e.g, the lustrations of farm, city, 
and army,' and with hia instinctive desire for aid 
and counsel in all important matter-s both of public 
and private life, shown in the consilium of the 

^ fieQ the i&tereBtiog oocoant or tlieso (ulutatoreB, dediiotoreH, ai&ecU- 
torea) iii the Covimtnttiriolv^m ^itiim4 of Q, Cicero, 9. 34 ToU 

> Soe above, p. 109. ' Q. Cicero, C(m7fE«nl< M, 9> 37. 

* See-^u« butlioi^H Roman FtsHvaht PP- 1S& Ton. 
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paterfamilias aud of the magistrate. Examples are 
easy to find in the literature of this period ; an ex- 
cellent one ia the graphic picture of Grains Gracchus 
and hid train of followora, which Plutarch has pre- 
aerved fi'om a contemporary writer, '* The people 
looked with admiration on him, seeing him attended 
by crowds of building-contractora, artificers, smhas- 
aadors, magiatrates^ aoldieiSj and learned men, to all 
of whom he waa easy of access; while he maintained 
his dignity, he was gracious to all, and suited his 
behaviour to the condition of every individual ; thus 
he proved the falsehood of those who called him 
tyrannical or arrogant" * 

Arrived at the Forum, if not engaged in a trial, 
or summoned to a meeting of the senate, or busy 
in canvassing, he would mingle with the crowd, and 
spend a social morning in meeting and talking with 
friends, or m hearing the latest news from the 
provinces, or in occupying himself with hia invest- 
ments with the aid of hia bankers and agents. This 
is the way in which such a sociable and agreeable 
man as Cicero waa loved to spend hia morninga 
when not deep in the composition of some speech 
or book, — and at Rome it was indeed hardly possible 
for him to find the time for steady literary work. It 
waa this social life that Le longed for when in Cilicia; 
''one little walk and talk with you," he could write 
to CaeHua at Rome, "is ^fferth all the profits of a 



n a 



.n^ '- 



province/' ' But it was also this c^9wded and talka- 



^ FlaUrch, C. Gracch'as, 6. 



■ Gic. ad f\xm. HL- 13. 
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tive Forum that Lncilius could describe in a passage 
already quoted, as teeming with men who, with the 
aid of hypocrisy and blauditia, spent the day from 
morning till night in trying to get the better of their 
fellows.* I 

^liter a morning spent in the Fonim, our Roman 
might return home in time for his lunch (prandium), 
which had taken the place of the early dinner {<7ena) 
of the olden tim^ Exactly the ^me thing aflFected 
the hours of these meals aa haa affected those of our 
own within the last century or so ; the great increaae 
of public business of all kinds haa with ua puahed 
the time of the chief meal later and later, and so it 
was at Rome- The senate had an immense amount 
of business to transact in the two last centuries b.o., 
and the increase in oratorical skill, as well aa the 
growing deaire to talk in public, extended its sittings 
Bometimes till nightfall.^ So too with the law-courts, 
which had become the scenes of oratorical display, 
and often of that indulgence in personal abuse which 
has great attractions for idle people fond of excite- 
ment, ^us the dinner hour had come to be post- 
poned &om about noon to the ninth or even the 
tenth hour,' and some kind of a lunch was necessary?] 
We do not hear much of this meal, which was iu fact 
for most men little more than the "snack" which 

1 Frftgrn. Q. Baehreas, Fra^rm^ FtM. Jtom. p. 141. Op- Galeii, vol. i, p. 3 

' Livy xlr. 36 ; Oio, ad Fam, i 2^ for Afkinoua case of "obaCruction" 
b; lengthy speaking, OeU. ir. 1Q> 
' FestiUj p- IL 

T 
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London men of buBiness will take standing at a bar ; 
nor do we know whether senators and barristers took 
it as they sat in the curia or in court, or whether 
there was an adjournment for pnrpoaee of re&eshment 
Such an adjournment seems to have taken placCi 
occasionally at least, during the games under the 
Empire, for Suetonius {Claud. 34) tella us that 
Claudius would dismiBs the people to take their 
prandium and yet remain himself in his seat. A 
joke of Cicero's about Caniniua Rebilus, who waa 
appointed consul by Caesar on the last day of the 
year 45 at one o'clock, shows that the usual hotir 
for the prandium was about noon or earlier ; "under 
the consulship of Caninius," he wrote to Curius, "no 
one ever took luncheon/' ^ 

After the prandium, if a man were at home and 
at leisure, followed the sieata {Tneridiatio). This ia 
the universal habit in all southern climates, especially 
in summer, and indeed, if the mmd and body are 
active from an early hour, a little repose ia useful, 
if not neceasary^ after mid -day. Busy men how- 
ever like Cicero could not always aficrd it iu the 
city, and we find him noting near the end of his 
life, when Caesar's absolutism had diminished the 
amount of his work both in senate and law-courta, 
that he had taken to the siesta which he formerly 
dispensed with,* Even the sturdy Yarro in his old 
age declared that in summer he could not possibly 

^ ad Fam. tIl 80, 
> de Divinatiims, il 142, vritten in 44 B-G. 
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do without his nap in the middle of the day." On 
the other hand, in the famous letter in which Cicero 
deseribea his entertainment of Caesar in mid-winter 
45 B-C.J nothing ia said of a aieata; the Dictator 
worked till after mid-day, then walked on the shore, 
and returned, not for a nap hut for a batL^ 

Caesar, as he was Cicero's guest, must have taken 
his bath in the villa, probably that at Cumae (see 
above, p. 257), Moat well-appointed private houses 
had by this time a bath-room or set of bath-rooms, 
providing every accommodation, according to the 
season and the taste of the hather. This waa indeed 
a modem improvement; in the old days the Romans 
only "waabed their arms and legs daily, and took a 
bath every market-day. La every ninth day, ThxB is 
told ua in an amusing letter of Seneca's, who also 
gives a description of the bath in the villa of the 
elder Scipio at Litemum, which consisted of a single 
room without a window, and was supphed with water 
which was often thick after rain." "Neaeiit vivere," 
Baya Seneca, in ironical allusion to the luxury of his 
own day. In Cicero's time every villa doubtless had 
itfl set of hatha, with at least three rooms, — the 
apcdyterium^ caldartuTn^ and tepidartUTn^ sometimes 
alau an open awimming-batb} as in the House of the 

^ VuTOj JLA u S \ tlio ivordB arc put into the month of oaa of ths 
flpeatflrs io the di&logue. See, for examples ftrna. Uter vritfli^, Harq., 
hritMitcbcn, p. 2fl2. 

' ad AIL fiii. £2 ; the habit m&y ^ave often been drappe<I in winter. 

' Seneca, Ep, 86, Tbe whole passage ia moat interMtinj, aa illutrtratiDg 
the difference in haMtH wrought in the couTHe of two centariee- 
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Silver Wedding at Pompeii.' In Cicero's letter to 
his brother about the villa at Arcanum, he mentiona 
thB dressing-room (apodyterium) and the caldarium* 
or hot-air chamber, and doubtless there were othora. 
Even in the villa ruBtit^a of Bciscoreale near Pompeii, 
which was a working farm-houae, we find the bath- 
rooms complete, provided, that ia, with the three 
esaentiak o£ dressing-room, tepid-room, and hot-aii 
room,' Caesar probably, as it was winter, nsed the 
last of these, took in fact a Turkish bath, as we should 
call it, and then went into a tepidarium, where, as 
Cicero tells ua, he received aome messenger. Here 
he was anointed (unctua), i.e. rubbed dry ftom per- 
spiration, with a atrigil on which oil was dropped 
to soften its action/ When thia operation was over, 
about the ninth hour, which in mid-winter would 
begin about half-past one, he waa ready for the 
dinner which followed immediately/ 

^ Mau, Pomj/eii^ p. 30O. See ubove^ p. 244. 

■ SflD the liUa in Mau, p. 357 ; Marquardt, PrivatUboi, p. 272. 

' Seo ProfesaoF Furs^r'fl oxplanation find inastratioiiB la the Did. of 
Anitquitiea, vol. i. p, 27fl. 

* The fubjeot of the public baths at Borne properly belongs to tt« period 
of the EinpLre, and Is too exteimve to be tteatud la & chapter on th« dailf 
lifB of tho Soman of Gi^^ero'B ti me. Public baths did extAt iu Rome already, 
but we heat very little of them, which ahown that thej wore not Aa jet aQ 
indispenHAblQ adjunct of Bocial life ; but tha ^t tbat S?lieo4 in the lettfl 
already qtiotnl divioribes the afliilea an tmting the li^at of the wator with 
their hands ahons (!) that the baths vera public (2) that they were of hct 
water and not, as Uter, of hot air (thgrmae). The latter inrpntion is said to 
have come in before tho Social vFar(TaL Max, ix. 1. l.)> Same batbs seea 
to bare loen run as a speculatioii bj private indindnab) and bore the 
name of their builder (eg, balneae 3eniae, Cio. pro CmL 25. 6\). In 
summer the yonog men atlU hfttbed £a the Tiber (pro Ccul, IB, 39). At 
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Thia we may take as the ordinary winter dinner- 
hour in the country ; in summer it would be an 
hour or so later. In an amusing story given as a 
rhetorieai illustration in the work known as Rhetorica 
ad Serennium, ir, 63, the gu&sta (doomed never to 
get their dinner that day except in an inn) are invited 
for the tenth hour. But in the city it must have 
often happened that the hour waa later, owing to the 
preaa of busineaa* For example, on one occasion when 
the senate had been sitting ad iioctem, Cicero dinea with 
Pompeius after its dismissal {ad Fam. h 2. 3). Another 
day we find him going to bed after his dmner, and 
clearly not for a sieata, whiehj as we saw, he never 
had time to take in his busy days ; thia, however, was 
not actually in Kome but in his villa at Formiae, 
where he was at that time liable to much interrup- 
tion from callers {ad Alt. ii- 16). Probably, like most 
Romans of his day, he had spent a long time over his 
dinner, talking if he had guests, or reading and 
thinking if he were alone or with hia family only* 

IThe dinner, ecna, was in fact the principal private 
event of the day ; it came when all huijiness was 
over, and you could enjoy the privacy of family life 
or see your friends and unbend with them. At no 
other meal do we hear of entertainment, unlesa the 
guests were on a journey, aa was the case at the 
lunch at Arcanum when Pomponia'a temper got 
the better of her (see above, p. 52)Jr^Even dinner- 

Pompeii tbo oldest pabUa UUu {the SUbUu ; Mao, p. 183J dmte &aiii th« 
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parties aeem to have come into ik^hioQ only since 
the Punic wara, with later hours and a larger ataft' 
of slaves to cook and wait at table. In the old days 
of houflehold simphcity the meals were taken in the 
atrium, the husband reidlning ou a lectuSf^ the wife 
sitting by his side, and the children sitting on stools 
in Sroni of them. The slaves too in the olden time 
took their meal sitting on benches iB the atrium, so 
that the whole familia was preaentj This means that 
the dinner was in those days only a necessary break 
in the intervals of work, and the sitting posture was 
always retained for slavas, i,e. those who would go 
ahout bhcir work aa soon as the meal was over. 
Columella, writing under the early Empire, urges 
that the vilicus or overseer should sit at his dinner 
except on festivals; and Cato the younger would 
not recline after the battle of Pharsalia for the rest 
of his hfe, apparently as a sign that life was no longer 
enjoyabla^ 

i^ut after the Second Punic war, which changed the 
habits of the Roman in so many ways, the atrium 
ceased to he the common diuing-place, and special 
chambers were built, either oflF the atrium or in tha 
interior part of the house about the peristylium, or 
even upstairs, for the accommodation of guests, who 
might be received in different rooms, according to the 
season and the weather." These triclinia were 8o 

' The trftditioD vaa that tho paterfuuiliaa ongla&Uj' bl^o stt ioateui d 
reclining. See Mar<i. Privathlen, p. 292 doU 3. 

* Colmoella, iL 1. 1^ a vary intcrt-sting ohipUr \ PlntArch, Cvio «i«i- 64. 
■ Flut LatnUiiu 40 ; see above, p. 212. 
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arranged as to aSbrd the greatest personal comfort 
and the best opportunities for converaatioQ ; they 
indicate clearly that dinner is no longer an interval 
in the day's work, tut a time of repose and ease at 
the end of itj ^he plan here given of a tricliaium, aa 
described by Plutarch in his Quaestiones conviviales^ 

Lectus meditiE, 



CUet 

GneR 



\\\ 


/ 


/ 


Mensa 


■ 





FiA» or A TsioLitauif, 

will show this sufficiently without elaborate descrip- 
tion ; hut it ia necessary to notice that the host 
always or almost always occupied the couch marked 
H on the plan, while the one immediately al)ove him, 
ie. No, 3 of the lectus medittSj was reserved for the 
most important guest, and called lectus cotiaularis, 
Plutarch's account, and a little consideration, will 
show that the host was thus well placed for the 
superintendence of the meal, as well as for conversa- 
tion with his distinguished guest ; and that the latter 
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occupied what Plutarch calld a free corner^ ao that ejiy 
meaaengers or other persona Deeding to see him could 
get access to him without disturbbg the party.* 
The number that could be accommodated, nine, was 
not oulj a »acred and luckj ooGj but exactlj suited 
for coDveuieiice of conversation and attendance. 
Larger parties were not unheard of, even under the 
Republic, and Vitruvius tells us that some dining- 
rooms were fitted with tliiec or more triclinia ; but to 
put more than three guests on a single coueh^ and so 
increase the number, waa not thought courteous or 
well-bredJ Among the points of bad breeding which 
Cicero attributes to his enemy Calpximius Piso, the 
consul of 58, one was that he put five guests to 
recline on a single couch, whQe himself occupying one 
alone ; so Horace : 

Saepe tribus lectu videos cenare quAtemos.^ 

/Am the guests were made so comfortable, it may 
be supposed that they were not in a hurry to depart; 
the mere fact that they were reclinmg instead of 
sitting would naturally dispose them to stay. The 
triclinia were open at one endj ie, not shut up as 
our dining-rooms are, and the air would not get close 
and " dinnery." Cicero describes old Cato ° (no doubt 
from some passage in Cato'a writings) as remaining 
in conversation at dinner until late at night. The 
guests would arrive with their slaves, who took off 

1 Plut Qatud. Conv. I. 3 foil ; and Warq. p. 29fi> 

* Han SaL L 4, 80 ; cp. Cio. in PisoMm, 27. 07. 

■ Oiu> rfa Snwi. 14. 40. 
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their walJuBg shoea, if tlie^ had come on foot, and 
put on their sandals {soleae) : each wore a festive 
dress {synthesis), of Greek origin like the other 
features of the entertainment, and there was no 
question of chang^g theac again in a hurry. Nothing 
can hetter show the difference between the old Boman 
manners and the new than the character of these 
parties ; they are the leisurely and comfortable 
rendezvous of an opulent and educated society, in 
which politics, literature or philosophy could be dis- 
cussed with much self-satisfaction. That such dis- 
cussion did not go too deeply into hard questions was 
perhaps the result of the eomfortj 

There waa of course another side to this picture 
of the evening of a Roman gentleman. There was 
a eoarse side to the Boman character, and in the 
age when wealth, the slave trade, and idJe habits 
encouraged aelf-iudulgence, meals were apt to become 
ends in themselves insteatl of necessary aids to a 
wholesome life. jThe ordinary three parts or courses 
(merisae) of E dinner , — the guatatio or light preliminary 
course, the ccna proper, with substantial dishea, and 
the dessert of pastry and fruit, could be amplified 
and extended to an unlimited extent by the skill of 
the alave-cooks brought from Greece and the East 
(see above, p. 209) ; the gourmand had appeared long 
before the age of Cicero andjiad been already satirised 
by Luciliua and Varro.j j Splendid dinner-services 



^ Ludiliufl. fngm. 30 ; 120 foli ; 168, 337 etc Vairo wrote a MflnippMn 
aatiro oa elutUmji gf wtioh « fragment is preuirved by GoUiuflj vL 10. 
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might take the pUce of the old simple ware, and 
luxurious drapery and ruga covered the couches, 
instead of the akbia of aiiimab, as in the old time.' 
Vulgarity and ostentation, Bueh as Horace satirised, 
were doubtless too often to be met with. Those 
who lived for feasting and enjoyment would invite 
their company quite early in the day (tern pea tativum 
convivimn) and carry on the revelry till midnight' 
/And lastly, the practice of drinking wine after dinner 
(coniissatio), simply for the sake of drinking, under 
fixed rules according to the Greek fashion, familiar 
to us all in the Odes of Horace, had undoubtedly 
begun some time before the end of the Republic In 
the Actio prima of his Verrine orations Cicero givea 
a graphic picture of a convivium beginning early, 
where the proposal was made and agreed to that the 
drinking should be "more graeco."^ 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
this kind of self-indulgence was characteristic of the 
average Roman life of this age. The ordinary studeut 
is liable to fall into this error because he reads hia 
Horace and his Juvenal, but dipa a very little way 
into Cicero's correspondence ; and he needs to be 
reminded that the satirists are not deriding the 
average life of the citizen, any more than the artists 
who make fim of the foibles of our own day in the 
pages of Punch. Cicero hardly ever mentions his 

1 SflD tho inUreetlBg pasBagD lq Clo. j»ro ifurmo, 36, 75, &bottt tlw 

fuLeral feast of Scipio Aeniiliftnus. 

* CfttuU, 17. Q : "r<a conrivu laatasimiptuoBoDedufftcltuI" 

* 20. ec foU. i Hot, Od^ Uu 19, and EJlb DoiuiuealaUink 
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meals, his cookery, or hia wine, even in his niost 
chatty letters; such matters did not interest him, 
and do not seem to have interested his friends, so 
far as we can judge by their letters. In one amusing 
letter to Foetus, he does indeed tell him Tvhat he 
had for dinner at a friend's house, but only by way 
of explaining that he had been very unwell from 
eating muahrooma and such diahea, which hia beet 
had had cooked in order not to contravene a recent 
Bumptuary law,' The Letters are worth far more aa 
negative evidence of the usual character of dinners 
than either the invectives (vituperationes) against 
a Piso or an Antony, or the lively wit of the 
satirists. Let ua return for an instant, in conclusion, 
to that famous letter, already quoted, in which Cicero 
describes the entertamment of Caesar at Cumae in 
December, 45, It coataiua an expression which has 
given rise to very mistaken conclusions both about 
Caesar's own habits and those of hie day. After 
telliag Atticus that his guest sat down to dinner 
when the bath was over he goes on: "'E/i€Tt*^i' 
agebat; itaque et edit et hibit uS^wt et iucunde, 
opipare sane et apparate, nee id solum, sed 

tene conto 
condito, ficnnone bono, et d qu&eri', libenter.' 

Even good scholars used formerly to make the 

' ad FuTA^ vHh 26, of the jui 57 s.G. The ^umptoory law moat have 
been a certain lex AejuUk of later date tlian Sulk. (Si^ Gcll. ii 24 = 
''qtulege non sumptiis ccuarum, sed dboniu geniu et muilu^ prapSDituB 
est-") This charier of GellioB, and Macrob. iii. IT, are tbe a^Qsl paab^goa lo 
ooonult on tbe aubjcct of tbe growth of gounuaudisiu. 
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mktAke of aappofiing that Cftesar^ a man habituall/ 
ftbBtemioos^ or at least temperate, had made up hiB 
miiul to over-eat himself od this occasion, as he was 
iDtending to take an emetdc afterwarda. And even 
DOW it may be aa well to point out that medical 
treatment by a course of emetics was a perfectly 
well known and valued method at this time ; ^ that 
Caesar, whose health was always delicate, and at 
tills time severely tried, was then under this treat- 
ment, and could therefore eat his diimer com- 
fortably^ without troubling himgelf about what he 
ate and drank : and that the apt quotation &om 
Lucilius, and the literary coDversatioD which (&q 
Cicero add^) followed the dinner, prove beyond all 
question that this was no glutton's meal, but one of 
that ordinary and rational type, in which repose and 
pleasant intercourse counted for more than the mere 
eating and drinking* 

\No more work seems to have been done after the 
cena was over and the guests had retired We found 
Cicero on one occasion going to bed soon after the 
meal ; and, as he was up and active so early in the 
morning, we may suppose that he retired at a much 
earher hour than we do. But of this last act of the 
day he teUs us nothing, j 

1 eeoMiiiiro,^M<e<<Ki0iu4^C(Uttfftu,p. e2|oU. 
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HOLIDAYS AND AMUSEMEFTS 



The Italian peoplea, of all races, have always tad 
a wonderful capacity for cDjoymg themaelvea out 
of doore. The Italian festa of to-day, usualJy, as in 
ancient times, linked bo some reUgious featival, is a 
scene of gaiety, bright dresses, music, dancingj bon- 
fires, races, and itnproyisation or mummery ; and all 
that we know of the ancient rural festivals of Italy 
suggests that they were of much the same '" ' 
f.haracter. Tibul 



genial 
of them ; 



gives 



good 



"AgricQia oaaiduo primula Batiatua aratro 

C&ntavit certo rualica verba pede ; 
Et eatur arenti prijcura e&t moduLatus arena 

Catmtin, ut omatos dicer«t ante dem ; 
Agricola Pt minio HHfFiiflUR, Bacche, ntbenti 

Primua ineiperta duxit ab arte choroR"* 

It would be easy to multiply examples of such 
merry-making from the poets of the Augustan age, 

* I^boll. ii. 1. &] ibll. Cp. fi, 6» 83 TolL Sevenl are also deachbod bj 
Orid in his Fasti. A dianniDg accoaat at fait in a Tuacao Tillage of to- 
d»j will bo found in A Nook in tJk A]tenai^tes, hj Leader Scott, chaptore 
nrili. and zzix. ■- a book full at value for Italiau raral lifo, uioicut bjmI 
modem. 
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nearly all of whom were bom and bred in the countxy, 
and shared Virgil'a tenderness for a life of honest 
work and play among the Italian hills and valleys. 
But in thia chapter we are to deal with the holidaya 
and enjoymenta of the great city, and the rural 
festivals are only mentioned here hecause almost all 
the characteristics of the urban holiday-making are 
to be found in germ there* The Eoman calendar of 
festivals has its origin in the regularly recurring rites 
of the earliest Latin husbandman. As the city grew, 
these old agricultural festivities lost of course much 
of their native simphcity and naivete ] some of them 
survived merely as religioua or priestly performances, 
some became degraded into licentious enjoyment ; 
but the music and dancing, the gay dresses, the 
racing, the mumming or acting, are all to be ibund 
in the city, developed in one form or another, bom 
the earliest to the latest periods of Roman history. 

The Latin word for a holiday was fer^ae^ a term 
which belongs to the language of religious law (iW 
divinu/my Strictly speaking, it means a day which 
the citizen has reaigned, either wholly or in part, to 
the service of the gods,^ As of old on the farm no 
work was to be done on such days, so in the city no 
public business could be transacted. Cicero, drawing 
up in antii^ue language his idea of the ius divinum, 
writes thus of feriae : " Feriis iurgia amovento, eaaque 
in famOiis, operibus patratis, habento " : which he 

^ Winovo, Religion und KuUus, p. 366. "Feriae" txant in timo to bt 

limited to public f^atiTolef vhile " featm dies " oorered &1] hoUdAjs. 
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afterwards explaina aa meaning that the citizen muBt 

abstain ftom litigation, and the slave be excused 

from labour,^ The idea then of a holiday was Tm:cb 

the same aa we find espreasRd in the Jewiah Sabbath, 

and had its root also in religious observance- But 

Cicero, whether he is actually reproducing the words 

of an old law or inventing it for himself, was certainly 

not reflcscting the euatom o£ the city in hia o^\*n day ; 

no such rigid observance of a rule was possible in the 

capital of an Empire such aa the Koman had become. 

Even on the farm it had long ago been found 

necessary to make exceptions; thus Virgil tells us;* 

** Quippe etiAm feetiB quAedam exercere diabua 
^^^^ Fas et iura einunt : rivos deduccra noUa 

^^^^h Beli^o vbtuiti Mgeti practeudcru eaepeui, 

^^^^V Xneicliaa aTibna rDoUri, inccnderc vcprcHj 

80 too in the city it was simply impossible that all 
work should cease on feriae, of which there were 
more than a hundred in the year, including the Idea 
of every month and some of the Kalends and Nones* 
As a matter of fact a double change had come 
about since the city and its dominion began to 
increase rapidly about the time of the Punic wara_ 
First, many of the old feativala, sacred to deities 
whose vogue was on the wane, or who had no longer 
any meanhig for a city population^ as beiog deities 
of husbandry, were almost entiiely neglected : even 
if the priests performed the prescribed rites, no one 

1 da Lfffibua, iL 8. 19 1 cp. 1% 29. 

■ G€Brg, L 2C8 iolJ. Cmto bad already said Ihti sama thing : R.IL iL 4, 
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knev aod no ooe cared,^ and it may be doabted 
whether the State was at all scmpoloofl in adttensg 
to the old sftcred ralea as to the hours on which 
bosineaB could be transacted on such days.* Secondly, 
certaiD feadvals which retained their popularity had 
been extended from oae day to three or more, in 
one or two cases, as we shall see, even to thirteeu snd 
fiAeen days, in order to give time for an el&)>orate 
fijstem of puhlic amoAeoieDt conjostiDg of chariot- 
racea and stage-plays, and kaonn by the name of 
/wfi, or, as at the winter Saturnalia, to enable all 
classes to enjoy themselvea during the short ilayi 
for seven mominga instead of one. Obvioufily this 
was a much more convenient and popular arrange- 
ment than to have your holidays scattered about 
over the whole year as single days ; and it suited the 
rich and ambitioaa, who aonght to obtain popular 
&TOQr by shows and games on a grand scale, 
needing a succession of several days for complete 
exhibition So the old religious word /eriae be- 
comes gradually aupplanted, in the aeose of a public 
holiday of amusement, by the word ludt, and came 
at last to mean, aa it still does in Germany, the 
hoUdays of schoolboys.* These ludi will form the 
chief subject of this chapter ; but we must first 



■ 



^ ^ins OriJ dcaoribea th* riUa perfDrnied bj Uia FIuxmb Q(uria*]ii aI 
ths old agricnItoaJ bBti*&l of tke Eobigilu {KobisiiA. d^ty of the miUav^ 
M if It were ftcurioQ» Ml of old pncticc vLicb moit jieople knew nDtMn| 
mboat.—-Fiuli, it. 901 folL 

* Greeiiidgej Lti^l Frtxeditrt in Oioa^'t fwu, p. 4£7. 

' It iA t^ ume word 4» oor/ur. 
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meDtion one or two of the old feriae which seem 
always to have remained occasions of holiday-making, 
at any rate for the lower classes of the population. 

One of these occurred on the Idea of March, and 
must have heen going on at the moment when Caesar 
was assassinated in 44 B,c. It was the festival of Anna 
Perenna, a mysterious old deity of "the ring of the 
year." The lower class of the population, Ovid tells 
ua,^ streamed out to the "feetmn geniale'* of Anna, 
and spent the whole day in the Campus Martins, 
lying about in pairs of men and women^ indulging in 
drinking and all kinda of teveby_ Some lay in the 
open ; aome constructed tents, or rude huts of bougha, 
Stretching their t^gae over them for shelter. As 
they drank they prayed for as many years of life as 
they could swallow cups of wine. The usual charac- 
teristics of the ItahAXx Jesta were to be found there ; 
they sang anything they had picked up in the theatre, 
with much gesticulation {" et iactant facdes ad sua 
verba manus ''), and they danced, the women letting 
down their long hair. The result of these perform- 
ances was naturally that they returned home in a 
state of intoxication, which roused the mirth of the 
bystanders. Ovid adda that he had himself met them 
80 returning, and had seen an old woman pulling along 
an old man, both of them intoxicated.' There may have 
been other popular ''jollifications" of this kind, for 
e^tample at the Neptunalia on July 23, where we find 
the same curious cuatom of making temporary huta 

' FwHif UL fiZ3 rolL ; Fowlar, JComan Fcstivaig, f, 51. 
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or aheltors;' but thia ia the only one of wlii<:h we 
have luiy account hy an eje-witD6S& Of the famous 
Luirercalia in February, and some other feativula 
which neither died out altogether dot were cou- 
VGrtod into ludi, we only know the ritual, aod 
cauuot tell whether they were still used wi popular 
holidays. 

One famous featival of the old religious calendar 
did, however, always remain a favourite holiday, 
viz. the Saturnalia on December 17, which was by 
common ua^ige extended to seven daya in all.' It 
waa prolwibly the survival of a mid-winter festivity 
in the life of the farm, at a time when all the farm 
work of the autumn was over, and when both bond 
and free might indulge themselves in unlimited 
enjoyment Such ancient customs die hard, or, sa 
was the case with the Saturnalia, never die at all; 
for the same features are still to be found in the 
Cliri^tnias rejoieinga of the Italian peasant Every 
one knows something of the character of this holi- 
day, and especially of the entertainment of slaves by 
tlieir maatera/ which has many parallels in Greek 
euntoin, and lias been recently supposed to have been 
borrowed from the Greeks. Various games were 
played, and among them that of '' Kiug/' at which 
we have seen the young Cato playing with hia boy 

* HonuM ytttivals, p. laG. Tho cuatom doiibtlDu bwl • religioai ori^ 

* th, p. 30B, Augustus lluiitr^d the dajB to throe. 

' WjjiiowB, Edliffi&ii unrf KuUuf, ji. 170, Tho uult of 8»tiixii waa Urg»lj 
^ffutod by Qnak Hflagc, t>nt t]iifi pLrdciihtr castoni waa moTe Hkdy d6iCflDd«d 
fVoni tba uug« of tbo L^tm firm. 
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oompaniona.' Seneca tells 11s that in his day aJl 
Bome seemed to go mad on this holiday. 

But we must now tnm to the real ludi^ organiaed 
by the State on a large and ever increaaiug scale. 
The oldest and most impoamg of these were the 
Ludi Romani or Magni, lasting from September 5 
to September 19 in Cicero's time. These had their 
origin in the return of a victorious army at the end 
of the season of war, when king or consul had to 
carry out the vowa he had made when entering on his 
campaign. The usual form of the vow was to enter- 
tain the people on hia return, in honour of Jupiter, 
and thus they were origiually called ludi votivi, 
before they were incorporated as a regularly recur- 
ring festival After t^ey became regular and aoDUal, 
any entertainment vowed hy a general had to take 
place on other days; thua in the year 70 RC. 
Pompeya triumphal ludi votivi Lnmiediately pre- 
ceded the Ludi Romani of that year,^ giving the 
people in all some thirty days of holiday. The 
centre-point, aod original day, of the Ludi Romani 
was the Idea (13th) of September, which was also 
the day of the epulum Jo\'ia,* and the dies natalis 
^dedication day) of the Capitoline temple of Jupiter ; 
and the whole ceremonial was closely connected with 

' See abaTc, p. 171 Mvquardtt /H'toC/^Abh, p. fififl; FruKr, Ocldtn 
Smigh (Hd_ 2), ToL iii- p. 13a foil 

' Cic. Ferr. L 10. 31; wheits Cicero oompJain* of the JifflcultiM ha 
«xpiTiuiced ID coDdacting his cue in ooowqueooe of iht DimihcT of ludi 
fron; Aogoat to November iu th&t yttt. 

* FoirlcTr JEoTnaD I^i^jois, p. 2l7 foU, 
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that temple and its great deity. The triumphal 
procoaaioQ passed along the Sacra via to the Capitol* 
and thence again to the Circus Maximum, where the 
ludi were held. The show muHt have heeu most 
impoaiug ; first marched the boys and youths, on toot 
and on horseback, then the chariots and charioteers 
a)>out to take pnrt in the racing, with crowds of 
dancers and flute- players,^ and lastly the images of 
the Capitoline deities themaelvea, carried on fercula 
(biera). All such shows and procesaiona were dear to 
the Roman people, and this seems to have become a 
permanent feature of the Ludi Komani, whether or 
no an actual triumph was to be celebrated, and also 
of some other ludi, e,g. the ApoUinarea and the 
Megalensea.^ Thus the idea was kept up that the 
groatneaa and prosperity of Rome were especially due 
to Jupiter Optimua Maximus, who, since the days of 
the Tarquinii, had looked down on his people from 
his temple on the Capitol/ 

The Ludi Plebeii in November seem to have been 
a kind of plehei^u duphcate of tlie Ludi Romani 
As fully developed at the end of the RepubUc, they 
lasted from the 4th to the 17th; their centre- 
point and original day was the Idea {I3th), on which, 
as on September 13. there was an epulum Jovis in 

' B«e tliD luctiUDt In DloD. Hftl. vii, 12, lakflii ftom FubtuB Piclor. 

' Btb FriodUndfir in Marquardt, StaattvBTvuiltnitff, iii. p. COS, Dot» 9. 

' For Tidl ocDountK of thin procQ9tiion, anil the wholu quostion of tUo Lnili 
EomiLiii, stio FricdMndor, f-i;-; WUsowa, Heligion un4 JCultus. p. SSS foil; or 
the»tid« '' TiiuntphuH " in ihoDiet 0/ ATitiquUieg, ed. 2. All fu>coii&Uo«« 
maab Xt> Momm^eTi'fi ABsay in JUimitchfi ForKhun^mij il. p. 42 foil. 
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the Capitol.^ They are connected with the name of 
that Flamioiua who built the circus Flaminius in the 
Campus Martiua ib 220 B.C., the champion of popular 
rights, killed soon afterwards at Trasimene ; and it 
is probable that hia object in erecting thia new place 
of entertainment was to provide a convenient build- 
ing free of aristocratic associstionfi. But unfortunately 
we know very httle of the hiatory of these ludi. 

If we may suppose that the Luda Plebeii were 
instituted just before the second Punic war, it ia 
interesting to note that three other great ludi were 
organised in the course of that war, no doubt with 
the object of keeping up the drooping spirits of the 
urban population. The Ludi ApoUinares were vowed 
by a praetor urbanus in 212, when the fate of Rome 
was hanging in the balance, and celebrated in the 
Circus Maximus : in 208 they were fixed to a 
particular day, July 13, and eventually extended 
to eight, viz. July 6-13.^ In 204 were instituted 
the Ludi Megalenses, to celebrate the arrival in 
Rome of the Magna Mater from Fes^inu^ in Phrygia, 
Le. on April 4 ; but the ludi were eventually ex- 
tended to April 10»^ Lastly, in 202 the Ludi Cerialea, 
which probably existed in some form already, were 
made perraaneot and fixed for April 19 : they eventu- 
ally lasted from the 12th to the I9th,* After the 
war waa over we only find one more aet of ludi per- 

^ Od the p&nUelina between the Ludi Plebeii and Eomaai see Mommseii, 
StaatsncJU, ii. [h 608, note 4, 

• Fowler, lioman Festivals, p. 179 folL ' Jl* p. 6B. * i*. p, 72 foU. 
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nmoently established, viz. tlie Florales, which data 
firom 173- The original day was April 28, which had 
loDg been one of coarse enjoyment for the plebs ; lika ' 
the other ladi, these too were extended, and eventu- 
ly reached to May 3/ April, we may note, was a 
"mouth chiefly comasting of hohdays : the Ludi Mega- 
lensefi, Ceriale^, and Flomles occupied no leiis than 
seventeen of its twenty-nine daya 

When Sulla wished to conuoemontte hid victory 
at the Colline gate, he instituted Ludi Victoriae on 
November 1, the dat« of the battle, and these seem 
to have been kept up after moet of Sulla's work had 
been destroyed ; they are meotiuned by Cicero in 
the passage quoted above &om the \^eiTme3, as Ludi 
Victoriae^ but we hear comparatively Uttle of theuL 

Before we go on to describe the nature of thefle 
numerous entertainmeuta, it may be as well to realLse 
that the spectators had nothing to pay for them; 
they were provided by the State free of cost, aa being 
part of f^ertain religious feativah which it was the duty 
of the government to keep up, Certaiu sums were 
set aside for this purpose, differing in amouut from 
time to time; thus in 217 B.C., for the Ludi Romani, 
on which up to that time 200,000 sesterces (jEI 6,600) 
had been spent, the sum of 333, 333^ sesL was voted, 
because the number three had a sacred significatioUt 
and the moment was one of extreme peril for the State.* 
On oue occasion only before the end of the RepuUic 
do we hear of any public collection for the ludi; 
" Fowler, Bvman. restivalt, p. 9] foU ■ Uvy tdi. 10. 7 ; Di«j& TiL 71. 
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IB 186 B.C. Pliny tella as that every one was so well 
off, owing no doulit to the enormous amount of booty 
brought from the war in the East, that all subscribed 
some small sum for the games of Scipio Asiaticus.' 
There was no doubt a growing demand for magni* 
ficeni^e in the shows, and thus it came about that 
the amount provided by the State had to be 
supplemented. But the usual way of supplementing 
it was for the magistrate in charge of the lucU to pay 
what he could out of his own purse, or to get hia 
friends to help him ; and as all the ludi except the 
Apollinares were in charge of the aedilea, it became 
the practice for these, if they aspired to reach the 
praetorship and consulship, to vie with each other in 
tho reehleaaness of their expenditure- As early aa 
176 BX. the senate had tried to limit this personal 
expenditure, for Ti, Semprocius Gracchus as aedile had 
that year spent enormous sums on his ludi, and had 
squeezed money (it does not appear how) out of the 
subject populations of Italy, as well as the prOTinces, 
to entertain the Roman people.' But naturally no 
decrees of the senate on such matters were likely 
to have permanent effect ; the great families whose 
younger members aimed at popularity in this way 
were far too powerful to be easily checked. In the 
last age of the Republic it had become a necessary 
part of the aedile s duty to supplement the State's 
contribution, and as a rule he had to borrow heavily, 

< Pliny, N.B. xxxiiL 133. Th« um« thiug happened once or twiM 
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and thus to involve himaelf financially quite early in 
his political career. In his de Officiis.^ writing of the 
virtue of libcralitas, Cicero gives a list of meB who 
had been munificent aa aediles, including the elder 
and younger Craasus, Mucins Scaevola (a man, hej 
says, of great self- restraint), the two Luculli, 
Hort^naius, and Silenus ; and adds that in his own 
consulship P. Leotulus outdid all hia predecessorft, and 
was imitated by Scaurua in 58 b.c,^ Cicero himself 
had to undertake the Ludi Romani, Megalenaes, and 
Floralea in his aedileship; how he managed it 
financially he does not tell ua." Caesar undoubtedly 
borrowed largely, for his expenditure as aedile was 
enormous/ and he had no private fortune of any 
considerable amount. 

Our friend Caelius Rufus was elected eurule aedile 
while he was in correspondence with Cicero* and hia I 
letters give us a good idea of the condition of the 
mind of an ambitious young man who is bent on 
making the most of himselfc He is in a continual 
state of fidget about his games ; he has set his heart 
on getting panthers to exhibit and hunt, and urges 
Cicero in letter after letter to procure them for him 
in Cilicia. *' It will be a disgrace to you," he writes 
in one of them, "that Patiacus has sent ten panthers 
to Curio, and that you should not send me ten times 

> it IB, 67 ton 

* We hftve aomo dfitailB of the ridhnloQRly UvisJi exp«ndlti]T« of tUa 
ftedilo in Plm;» JV.if j^nvL 114, He built a tciupurarj theatr«> which wu 
deograted v though it were to be a permanent monument of in«eDific«&OD. 

" Verr. v. 14. 3B. * Plut. Caa. 5. 
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as many." ^ The provincial governor, he urges, can 
do what he pleasea ; let Cicero send for some men of 
Cibjra^let him write to Pampbylia, where they are most 
aljundaotj and he will get what he wants, or rather 
what Caelius wants. Even after a letter full of the 
most important accounts of public business, including 
copies of seDatus consulta {ad Fam, viii, 8), he harka 
back at the end to the inevitable panthers. Cicero tells 
AtticuB that he rebuked Caelius for pressing him thus 
hard to do what hia eoascience could not approve, 
and that it was not right, in his opinion, for a 
provincial governor to set the people of Cibyra 
hunting for panthers for Roman games.* From the 
Bame passage it would seem that Caelius had also 
been urging him to take other steps in his province of 
which he disapproved, no doubt with the same object 
of raising money for the ludi. This letter to Caeliua 
is not extant, but we may believe that Cicero had 
the courage to reprove hia old pupU, and that the 
constant worrying for panthers was more than even 
hia amiability could stand. But others were less 
sensitive ; and it is a well known fact in natural 
history that the Roman games had a powerful effect, 
from this time forwards, in diminishing the numbers 
of wild animals in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and in bringing about the extinction 
of flpeciea In our own day the same work is carried 
on by the big-game sportsmau, somewhat farther 
afield ; the pleasure of slaughter being now confined 

' Cit. <U FoTTi. Tiii 9» ' od ML vL 1. 21, 
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to the few rkh aud adventurouB, who shoot for their 
on-u delectatiou, and not to make a London holiday. 

Thiia to all hia ludi the citizen had the right of 
admisidoD Ixee of cost.^ An EngUshuiau uiay ftnd 
some difficulty at tirst in realismg this ; it is oa if 
cricket and football matches and theatres in London 
were open to the pubUc gratis, and the cost provided 
by the Lou dun County CouuciL Yet it ia not 
diflacult to imderstAud how the Roman governmcat 
drifted int<i a practi<:^ which was eventually found to 
have such unfortunate results. It has already be«n 
explained that ludi were originally attathed to certain 
religious festivals, which it was the duty of the State 
and ita priests and magistrates to niaiutaiu. The 
Homaas, hke all Ituliaiia, loved shows and out-of- 
door eujoymentr and aa the population increased and 
became more Uabl© to excitement during the strcaa of 
the great wars with Carthage^ it became necessary to 
keep them cheerful and in good humour by developing 
the old ludi and iuatitutiug new oned, for which it 
would have bceu contrary to all precedent to mako 
them pay. The guverument, as we may guess from 
the history of the ludi which has just been sketched, 
seems to have been careful at first not to go too far 
with thia policyj and it was «ome time before any ludi 
hut the Romani were made annual and extended to 
the length they eventually reached. But tiio sudden 

> Tlipro la oa o^iJuQuo tli«t ulavu votp blEiilttod undor tbv RsimliUo. 
Colunjdllft, yrho MTote undar Nf<ro. b th« Gnt Vt nii^ntiou th«ir iireMikOe «t 
tho XM\f (R^JL 1. 8. 2), iiuh^B vc consiJor tha rittouB of Hotmo, Jfyid* 
L 14, 15, M « ilavc^ 3o« FHiHUiiador in Uar^. p. 491, note i. 
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increase of wealth after the great struggle was over 
was answerable for this, as for so many other 
damaging tendencies. We have seen that the people 
themselves in 186 were able and willing to contribute; 
and now it was possible for aediles to invest theii 
capital in popular undertakings which might, later 
on, pay them well by carrying them on to higher 
magistracies and provincial governorships, where fresh 
fortunes might be made- The evil results are, of 
course, as obvious here as in the parallel case of the 
corn-supply (see above, p. 34); eDormaus amounta. of 
"flj^^T^ wf^-? 'ifyfl :;tixi;;2d!l^tiyi^Jy> *"^*i the people wct c 
gradually accustomed tobelieve th^L^th^ State .w^a^ 
responsible for their enjoyment^as well aa their food- 
But we must be most careful not to jump to the con- 
closion that this was due to any deIi1>orate policy on 
the part of the Soman government- They drifted into 
these dangerous shoals in spite of the occasional efforts 
of intelligent steersmen ; and it would indeed have 
needed a higher political intelligence than was then 
and there available, to have fully divined the 
direction of the drift and the dangers ahead of them. 

We must now turn in the last place to consider 
the nature of the en ter tainmenta, and see whether 
there was any Improving or educational influence 
in thenL 

These had originally conaisted entirely of shows 
of a military character, aa we have seen in the caae 
of the Ludi Romani, and eapeQially.of.i^li&iiot-iacing 
in the old Circus Masimus. The Komans seeni 
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always to have been focd of horsea and r_acmg,^hough 
they never developed a large or thoroughly efficient 
ciivaliy force. It is probable that the p gaition oTJ 
tfec Circus Mttximus in the vallis Murcia^ was dae t o 
horse-racing biear the underground altar of Coosus, 
a harvest deity, and the oldest religious calendar 
han Equirria (horse-racee) on February 27 and March 
14j no doubt in connexion with the p reparation of 
th e^ cavalry fo r the .coming _3eason_ofjvar. And in 
the very curious ancient rite known aa '* the October 
horse," there was a two-horae chariot-race-iii-thfi- 
Campua Martins, when tte seaaon of arms waa over, 
and the ^e^r horse of the winning^^ aii was sacrificed 
to Mars,^ The_ Ludi Ronaaci consisted chiefly of 
chariot-races until 364 KC. (when plays weic_fii3t— — 
introduced), together with other nijli^y..ey2ltitiflps 
or exercises, such perhaps as the liiiiiifijioiflt of tJie 
Roman" l}oy8j described by Virgil in the fifth Aeneid. 
Of the Ludi Plebeii we do not know the original char- 
acter, but it is Hkely that these also began with 
circenaes, the regular word fm: chadat^-<£aces. The Ludi 
Cereales certainly included circenses, and plays are 
only mentioned as forming part of their programme 
under the Empire; but on the laat day, April 19, 
there was a curioua practice of luting foxeaiooae 
in the Cireua Ma:i:imud with burning fiiebrands-tied 
to their tails,^ — a custom undoubtedly ancient, whiflt— 
may have suggested the venationes ^hli4ta) of la|^t- 

' S«e Above, p. 13 ; Fowler, Soman Fe Mjss^i. p. 208. 
* Bpman Featimii, p. 341. ' lb. j*. 77 toll 
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times, for one of which Caelius wanted his panthers. 
Of the other three ludi, ApoUinarea. Megalensea, and 
FloraleB, we only know that they included both 
circeosea and plays ; we must take it as probable 
that the former were in their programme from the first 
There is no need to describe here in detail the 
manner of the chariot- racing. We can picture to 
ouTBclves the (Jirciis Maximus filled with a dense 
crowd of" some" 150,000 people/ the senators in 
reserved plat-ea, and the uonsiil or utLer magistrate 
presiding; the ehariota, usually four iu uumher, 
painted nt this time either red_c^_^hite, with their 
drivers in the same colours, isauing from the carceT^^ 
at the end of the circus nest to the Forum Boarium 
and the river» an d at the signal ra cing roimdjt. course 
of about 1600 yacda, divided into two halves by a_ 
^Spiua-, at the f arther e ^^d "^ ttl™ ^'^'^ '■hft''uit^ baH 
to turn sharply and always with a certain amount of 
danger, which gave the race its chief interest. Seven 
complete laps of this course constituted a nusstis q£_^ 
tracer- and the^ number of races in a day varied from 
time to time, according to the season of the year and 
the- equipment of the particular ludi The rivalry 
between factions and colours, which became so famous 
later on and lasted throughout the period of the 
Empire, was only just beginning in Cicero's time. 
We hear hardly anything of auch excitement iu the 
literature of the period ; we only know that there 

^ IH0&7S. H4L uL S8 gives tikis amnber for Augostu*' tiine, vn\ so f«r u 

wo know Aogaataa bod oot enl&rgsd ths CircoA. * OdL iii 10. 10, 
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were already two rival colonra, wUte and red, and 
Pliny telU jib the strange story that one c:hariot- 
owoer, a Caecina of VoUterrae, osed to bring awnllows 
isto the oLty smeared with his colour, which he let 
loose to &y home and ao bear the news of a victory,^ 
Hnman nature in big cities geems to demand some 
mth artififjial 8timulus tci excitement, and without it 
the racing must have been monotonous ; but of bcttdng i 
and gambling wo as yet hear nothing at all 1 Gradually, 
as vast sums of money were laid out by capitalists 
and even by senators upon the horses and drivers, 
the colour-factiona increased in numbers, and their 
rivalry came to occupy men 'a minds oa completely aa ] 
do DOW the chances of football teams in our own 
manufacturing townB,*\ 

Exhibitiona of gladiators (munera) did not as yeti 
take place at ludi or on public festivals, but tbei 
may be mentioned here, because they were alreadj] 
becoming the favourite amusement of the commoai 
people ] Cicero in the pjxt Sestio^ i^peaks of them 
** that kind of spectacle to which all aorta of peoplB 
crowd in the greatest numbers, and in which iht 
multitude takes the greatest delight" Tlie 
sequence was, of course, that candidates for df 
to magistracies took every opportunity of 

* Flinjr, If^3. r. 71 : lie fleflma to be referrii^ to a-n cajIus tim*. fc»>J ^ 
Cftwini miy hare bwD thii frienr] cf Cic«ro. In uratlier p^m^ii of Ffeyl 
we b«4r of the nd CkcCioti about the time af Snllm (riL IM ; RMQ. ^ SQlf 
Cp. TeTtulli4Xi, <U Sptda^ulit, 9. 

' For • grephk partun of th« Mane in Uie Qrcoa in . 
Orid, Jn AmaWnUt I 135 taHL > cb- fiC 
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them; and Cicero himself in his consulship inserted 
a clause in his lea^ de ambitu forbidding candidates 
to give such exhibitions within two yeara of the 
election,* They were given exclusively by private 
individuals up to 105 B.C., either in the Forum or in 
one or other circus : in that year there was an exhibi- 
tion by the consuls, but there is some evidence that 
it was intended to icstruct the soldiers in the better 
UBC of their 'weapons, Thit* was a year in which the 
Stat« was in sore need of effit^ient soldiers ; Marius 
was at the same time introducing a new system of 
rccruitLDg and of arming the soldier, and we are told 
that the consul RutHius mad© use of the heat gladi- 
ators that were to be found in the training-school 
(ludus) of a certain Seaurus, to teach the men a 
more skilful use of their weapons.^ If gladiators 
could have been used only for a rational purpose like 
thisj as skUful swordsmen and military instructors, 
the State might well have maintained some force 
of them. But as it was they remained in private 
hands, and no hmit could be put on the numbers so 
maintaiBed. They became a permanent menace to 
the peace of society, as has already been mentioned 
in the chapter on slavery. Their fiequent use in 
fiineral games is a somewhat loathsome feature of 
the age. These funeral gamed were an old reHgioua 
institution, occurring on the ninth day after the barial^ 

I* 8m Sehol Bob, on the pro Sestw, new Ttmbner ed., p. IOC. 
^* VbL Idftx. ii, 5. 2. Tho conjecture lu to the object of the exbibitiOD by 
tbe wiuula hi thai of BUchelAT, in Mein. Mus, lS83t p. 470 fatl. 
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and known aa Ludi Novemdidles ; they are familiar 
to every one from Virgira skilful introduction of them, 
aa a Roman equivalent for the Homeric games, in tlie 
fifth Aeneid, on the anniversary of the funeral of 
Anchises. Virgil haa naturally omitted the gladiators; 
but long before hia time it had become common to 
use the opportuuity of the funeral of a relation to 
give mucera for the purpose of gainiug popularity.^ 
A good example ia that of young Curio, who in 
53 B.a ruined himself in this way. Cicero alludes to 
thia m an interesting letter to Curio," "You may 
reach the hjgheat honours/' he flaya, " more easily 
by your natural advantages of character, dihgence, 
and fortune, than by gladiatorial eshibitionan The 
power of giving them atirs no feeling of admiratiou 
in any one ; it ia a question of means and not of 
character ; and there is no one who is not by this 
time sick and tired of them." To Cicero's refined 
mind they were naturally repugnant ; but young 
men like Curio, though they loved Cicero, were not 
wont to follow hia wholeeome advice.' 

We turn now to the dramatic element in the ludi, 
chiefly with the object of determining whether, in 
the age of Cicero, it was of any real importance in 
the social life of the Roman people. The Roman 

^ The GVLmplD »aa let, ocoordiog to Livj, ^tit. W. by u Junios I^mlua 
At tho biiginniDg of Iho ilrat Pimio war * ad Fam. ii. 3. 

' Tlio orJgiti of tliosa bloody ahowH At fiinerAls naerls further invcsttgttioii' 
It may liQ donnootml with a pHmitivo and sbvagQ ouatom of lutificiug 
V4ptivua to CJio Mano» or a oLii^f, or whiob «/o Imva a rumiiUMODM 111 tM 
■urULiW of okptiYBs by AbM&a, lu Vir(f. Atm* si. 62. 
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stage had had a great history before the last century 
B.O., into which it is not necesiiary here to enter. It 
had always been poaaible without difficulty for those 
who were responsible for the ludi to put on the 
stage a tragedy or comedy either written for the 
occasion or reproduced, with competent actors and 
the necessary music ; and there seems to be no 
doubt that both tragedies and comedies, whether 
adapted from the Greek (fabulae palliatae) or of a 
national character (fab. togatae), were enjoyed by 
the audiences* In the days of the Punic wars and 
afterwards, when everything Greek was popular, a 
Roman audience could appref^iate stories of the 
Greek mythology, aa presented in the tragedies of 
Ennius, Pacuvius, and Accius, if without learning to 
read in them the great problems of human life, at 
least as spectacles of the vicissitudes of human 
fortune ; and had occasionally listened to a tragedy, 
or perhaps rather a dramatic history, baaed on fiume 
familiar legend of their owb State, And the condi- 
tions of social hfe in Rome and Athens were not so 
different but that in the bands of a real genius like 
PlautuB the New Atheniuu comedy could come 
home to the Boman people, with their dehght in 
rather rough fun and comical situations : and 
Plautus was followed by Caecilius and the more 
refined Terence, before the national comedy of 
Afranius and others established itself in the place 
of the Greek. It is hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion that in those early days of the Roman 

X 
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theatre the audieneea were really intelligent, and 
capable of learning something from the pieces thej 
lietened to, apart from their natural love of a show, 
of all acttDg, and of music' 

But before tlie age with whi<ih this book deals, 
the long euccesfiion of great dramatic writers had 
come to an end. AcciuB, the nephew of Pacuvius, 
had died as a very old man when Cicero waa a boy ;' 
and in the national comedy no one had been found 
to follow Afraniua. The times were disturbed, the 
population was restless, and continually incorporating 
heterogeneous elements : much amusement could be 
found in the life of the Forum, and in rioting and 
disorder ; gladiatorial shows were organised on a 
large scale. To ait still and watch a good play 
would become more tiresome as the plebs grew more 
restless, and probably even the taste of the better 
educat,ed waa degenerating as the natural result of 
luxury and idleness. Politics and pohtical personages 
were the really exciting features of the time, and 
there are signs that audiences took advantage of 
the plays to express their approval or dislike of s 
statesman. In a letter to Attiuus, written in the 
summer of 59,^ the first year of the triumvirate, 
Cicero describes with enthusiasm how at the Ludi 
Apollinares the actor Diphilus made an allusion to 
Pompey in the words (from an unknown tragedy 

■ Sie LucUd MUller'a Emiim, p, 3G fuJL, wliore he maljiUliia •guDA 
MomnjaQii the iutelligcuco oad toate of thq Romaaa of the Bud cvatur; A.O. 

* Olc. Srutut, 2^' 107, wherali« Hpeaka ot bftVing knuwntlie pout bimMU 

■ ad AiL iL 1», 
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then being acted), " Nostra miseria tu es— Magnus," 
afid was forced to repeat them many times. When 
he delivered the line 



" Eandem virtutem mtam Tcniet tempuH cum gnviter gemes,'' 



i 



the whole theatre broke out into frantic applause. 
So too in a well-known passage of the speech pro 
Sestio he tells from hearsay how the great tragic (, 
actor Aesopus, a^iting in the Euryeaces of AcciaaJ^^ 
was again and again interrupted by applause as he 
cleverly adapted the words to the expected recall 
from exile of the orator, his personal friend,^ The 
famous words " Summum amicum, sumnio in bello, 
summo ingenio praeditum,'' were among those which 
the modest Cicero tells us were takea up by the; 
people with enthusiasm, — greatly, without doubt, 
the detriment o£ the play- The whole passage 
one of great graphic power, and only fails to rou 
US too to enthusiasm when we reflect that Cicer' 
was not himself present 

From this and other passages we have abundant 
evidence that tragedies were still acted ; but Cicem^f 
nowhere in his correspondence, where we might^ 
naturally have expected to find it, nor in his philo- 
sophical works, gives us any idea of their educational^^ 
or aesthetic influence either on himself or others,-^! 
He is constantly quoting the old plays, especially 
the tragedies, and knows them very well : but he 
quotes them almost invariably as hterature only. 

i Fro Sestio, fi6. 117 IbU 
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Once or twice, as we shall see, he recalls the gesture 
or utterance of a great actor, bat as a rule he is 
thinking of them as poetry rather than aa plays. It 
may be noted in this connexion that it was now 
becoming the fashion to write plays without any 
immediate intention of bringing them on the stage. 
We read with astoniehment in a letter of Cicero to 
hia brother Quintus, then in ftaul, that the latter 
had taken to play-writing, and accomplished four 
tragedies in sixteen days, and this apparently in 
the course of the campaign,^ One, the Erigona, was 
sent to hia brother from Britain^ and lost on the 
way. We hoar no more of these playa, and have no 
reason to suppose that they were worthy to survive. 
No man of literary eminence in that day wrote 
plays for acting, and in fact the only person of note, 
so far as we know, who did so, waa the younger 
Cornelius Balbus, son of the intimate friend and 
secretary of Caesan This man wrote one in Latin 
about his journey to his native town of Gades, had 
it put on the stage there, and shed tears during its 
performance. ' 

^Vhen we hear of plays being written without 
being acted, and of tragedies being made the occasion 
of expressing political opiiuons, we may be pretty 
sure that the drama is in its nonage. An interest- 
ing proof of the same tendency is to be found in the 

" erf 5. Fratr. iii. 6. 

* It is only fair to say tliat thi£ infbrtnAtion oames &am a letter of Asisios 
Follio to Cicero {ad Fam. x. 32. 3), and ua Pallia waa one vho had a voni of 
mockeiy for evary one, wo m^j diitcount tho Htorj of tLo tears, 
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first book of the Ars Amatoria of Ovid, thongh 
it belongs to the age of Augustus. In this book 
Ovid describes the various resorts in the citv where 
the youth may look out for his girl ; and when he 
comes to the theatre, draws a pretty picture of the 
ladies of taste and fashioD crowding thither, — but 

SpectAtom Yeniimt : vemoni epecienmr ui ipea^ 

And then, without a word about the play^ or the 
smallest hint that he or the ladies really cared about 
such things, he goes oflF into the familiar story of the 
rape of the Sabine women, supposed to have taken 
place when Romaics was holding his ludi. 

It ia corioud, in view of what thua seems to be a 
flagging interest in the drama as such, to find that 
the most remarkable event in the theatrical history 
of this time is the building of the first pemianeDt 
stone thcatra During the whole long period of the 
popularity of the drama the government had never 
consented to the erection of a permanent theatre 
after the Greek fashion : though it was impossible 
to prohibit the production of plays adapted from 
the Greek, there seems to have been some strange 
ecruple felt about giving Rome this outward token 
of a Greek city. Temporary stages were erected in 
the Forum or the circus, the audience at first standing, 
but afterwards accommodated vdxh seats in a cavea 
of wood erected for the occasion. The whole show, 
including ptay, actors, and pipe-players' to accom- 
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^^^^H^y ^^^^^H^^ ^W^^^K ^^^^^^* V^^V ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

|m»rf Mtf'Omfc a un i t , ii w i lni i^ Ksate 

IfV |i«C ft /4ffp to lUl <fM f < u a «f degeneme^, and 
to IMM A fbffTM iIm* a» «f«to were m fotnre to be 
pmrUl«l, "III mi&tM nwimooi animonmi standi 
vtrllltw \mffffiM Rooudm gratis icnicta esset" ' 
Vf\\ifl\tttf ih'm «xtr«Mjrdiluiry Jccree, of which the 
IfifjftlMy irii((ht. liAVfl hecn quesUoned a generation 
\n\MV, \\tn\ Any iNTrrnanf^nt fffTect, we do not know; 
nurUirily thii w^ujit-^rM, iukI after the time of Gains 
flraoJtliUM tJio c^jiiitivi, ^ut oii hchU appropriated to 
i\w\u III)!' UiJitu> <:utilmuod to be without a stoce 
tlinntru LHitil Pouipoy, in thd yonr of his second 
i^iiiiniilnliiii, ti^ lit;,. Iiuilt tmo on a grand scaler 
int|mlj|n it{ linldiuK 10.000 pettplc Even he, v« 
9KV^ iiMt ooiild n^t mvuiupliblt thW ^-itlkoat s(hm 
i*rilii^i*iu fnnn the ohl wud old-fu:4uwui!J» — su 
WMi ilio pivj\ulu '^^fuust nnytiiiug that might sMm 
hv W tufuiut; Uouio into a Grwk citj.* IhtfQ 
A «hx¥^ (o<\ o^f whioh it kd difficult to nakft ooa tft* 
vmI utiyiut that hp waa coapelhd fcr | n g whc ' ftit 




%^ ^^ l>m Itw 1^ «ll^ % «BMVM WdftiiMj, 4131 
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ing to conceal hia design by buiiding, immediately 
behind the theatre, a temple of A^enua Victrix, the 
steps of which were in some way connected with his 
auditoriimL^ The theatre was pkced in the Campua 
Martius, and its shape is fairly well known to us from 
fragments of the Capitoline plan of the city; * adjoin- 
ing it Pompey also built a magnificent po7'ticiis for 
the convenience of the audience, and a curia, in which 
the senate could meet, and where, eleven years later, 
the great Dictator was murdered at the feet of 
Pompey's statue. 

In spite of the magnificence of this building, it 
was by no means destined to revive the earlier 
prosperity of the tragic and comic drama. Even 
at the opening of it the signs of degeneracy are 
apparent. Luckily for us Cicero was in Rome at 
the time, and in a letter to a friend in the country 
he congratulates him on being too unwell to come to 
Rome and see the apc»iling of old tragedies by over- 
display.^ "The ludi/' he saya, "had not even that 
charm which games on a moderate scale generally 
have ; the spectacle was so elaborate as to leave no 
room for cheerful enjoyment, and I think you need 
feel no regret at having missed it. ,What is the 
pleasure of a train of six hundred mules in the 

' TcrtulliaD, dB SjiMtaciilis, 10 ; Pliny, N.S, viiL 20. 

' BfHft th*! nKcelleut acDouiit in HUflen, vol. iii. of Jordan's Topo^fraphifj 
P^ 5Si To]L Soma of the arohaa of the anppartjng mrcule am fitill rieibl«, 

' ad fam, vii. 1, Profta8f>r TjtphU calls this letter i rhetorical eserciae : 
U it not nthdr one of tho«e in whicb Ciuero is tflJiing paina to write, there- 
fore ttiiting ieHB easily and naturd]; than usual 1 
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ClytemneBtra (of Accius), or three thousand bowla 
(craterae) in the Trojan Horae (of Livius), or gay- 
coloured armour of infantry and cavalry in fiotue mimic 
battle ? These things roueod the admiration of the 
vulgar : to you they would have brought no delight." 
This ostentatious stage-display finds its counterpart 
to some extent at the present day, and may remind us 
aleo of the huge orchestraa of blaring sound which are 
the delight of the modern composer and the modem 
musical audience. And the plays were by no means 
the only part of the ahow. There were displays of 
athletes ; but these never seem to have greatly 
Interested a Boman audience, and Cicero saya that 
Fompey confessed that they were a failure ; but to 
make up for that there were wild-beast shows for five 
whole days (venaiiones) — ** magnificent/' the letter 
goes on, '* no one denies it, yet what pleasure can it 
be to a man of refinement, when a weak man is torn 
by a very powerful animal, or a splendid animal is 
transfixed by a hunting -apear ? . - . The last day 
waa that of the elephants, ahout which there waa a 
good deal of astonishment on the part of the vulgar 
crowd, but do pleasure whatever. Nay, there was 
even a feeling of compassion aroused by them, and a 
notion that this animal has something in common 
with mankind." ^ This laat interesting aentence is 
confirmed by a passage in Pliny's Natural History^ 
in which he asserts that the people were 80 mud 

1 I hAv« uied Mr Shnolcburgha MiulAtioiki with ons or two Ttfbtl^ 
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moved that they actually execrated Pompey.* The 
last age of the Republic is a traositioDal one, in this, 
OB in other ways ; the people are not yet thoroughly 
inured tu bloodshed and cruelty to animals, as they 
afterwards became when deprived of political excite^ 
ments, and left with nothing violent to amuse them 
but the displays of the amphitheatre. 

Earlier la thib same letter Cicero had told hia 
friend Marius that on this occasion certain old actors 
had re-appeared on the stage, who, as he thought, had 
left it for good. The only one he mentions is the 
great tragic actor Aesopua^ who " was in such a state 
that no one could say a word against his retiring 
from the profession." At one important point hia 
voice failed him. This may conveniently remind us 
that Aesopua was the last of the great actors of 
tragedy, and that hia heat days were in the early 
half of this century — another sign of the decay of 
the legitimate drama. He was an intimate friend of 
Cicero, and from a few references to him in the 
Ciceronian writings we can form some idea of hia 
genius. In one passage Cicero writes of having seen 
him looking so wild and gesticulating so excitedly, 
that he seemed almost to have lost command of him- 
self.* In the description, already quoted from the 
speech pro Sestioy of the scene in the theatre before 
his recall from exile, he speaks of this ''summus 
artifex *' as dehvering his allusions to the exile with 

^ may, NfU.Hid.-m.^}. 
■ di Div, I 37. 80. Cp. tho itorj k Pint Cie. S, 
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infinite force and pasBion. Yet the later tradition of 

hia acting was rather that he was serious and self- 
restrained ; Horace calls him gravis, and Quintilian 
too speaks of liif* gravitas} Probably, like Garrick, 
he was capable of a great variety of moods and 
parte. How carefully he studied the varieties of 
gestioulatiou is indicated by a curious story pre- 
eerved by Valerias Maximus, that he and Roscius the 
great comedian used to go and sit in the courts in 
order to observe the action of the orator Hortensius.' 
Roiwaiifi too was an early intimate friend of Cicero, 
who, like Caesar, seems to have valued the friendship 
of all men of genius, without regard to their origin 
or profession. Roacias seems to have been a freed- 
man ;^ his great daya were m Cicero's early life, and 
be died in 61 B.a, to the deep grief of all hia friends.* 
So wonderfully finished was his a<^ting that it became 
a common practice to call any one a Rosciua whose 
work was more than usually perfect. He never could 
6nd a pupil of whom he could entirely approve ; 
many bad good points, hut if there were a single blot, 
the master could not bear it,^ In the rfe Oratore 
Cicero tells u& several interesting things about him» — 
how he laid the proper emphasia on the right words, 
reserving his gesticulation until be came to them ; 
and how he was never so much admired when acting 

1 Hor. ^. ii. 82; QuintiL ii. 3. 111. 

* VaL Max. Tiii. 10> 2. Cloero vusoid to luTo learnt gestkuUtioa both 
ftom AoBopiiH and RosduB. — PUt. Cic 6. 

■ Pliny, y.H. vii. 128. * ProArdiia, 8. 

* De Oralort, L 23. 129. 
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with a mask on, because the expression of hia face 
was 80 full of meaning.* 

In Cicero's later years, when Rescius was dead and 
Aeaopus retired, wo hear no more of great actors of 
this type. With these two remarkable men the great 
days of the Roman drama come to an end, and 
henceforward the favourite plays are merely farces, 
of which a word must here be said in the last place. 

The origin uf these farces, as indeed of all kinds of 
Latin comedy, and probably also of the literary aatura, 
ia to be found in the jokes and rude fun of the country 
festivals, and especially perhaps, as Horace tells us 
of the harvest amusements : ' 



I 



FcsceDnina per hane iaveata Itcentia morem 
VeraibuB alt^r&iB opprobria rustica fudJt, 
Libertaaque recurrentia accepta per annoft 
Lusit amabiliter, vtc. 

EpisL ii 1. 145 SoU 



These amusements were always accompanied with 
the music and dancing so dear to the ItaUan peoples, 
and it is easy to divine how they may have gradually 
developed into plays of a rude but tolerably fixed 
type, with improvised dialogue, acted in the atreets, 
or later in the intervala between acts at the theatre, 
and eventually as afterpieces, more after our own 
fashion. 

In Cicero's day two kinds of farces were in vogue. 
In his earlier life the so-called Atellan plays (iabulae 

» Ik OraTart, ui. 21, 59. 

* A &MXui Auccinct Acaotuit of the Utoratnn of tliia diScult fioliiject wUl 
be found Id Scbaoz. QckK dtr rdn. LiUeraivr, toL i. (ftd. 3) p. SI toU, 
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AtellaDae) were the fovouritpea : thase were of indi- 
geQous Latin origin, and probably took their name 
from the ruined town Atella, which might provide a 
permanent flceneiy as the background of the playa 
without offending the jealousy of any of the other 
Latiu cities.^ They were doubtless very comic, but 
it waa possible to get tired of them, for the number 
of stock characters waa limited, and the masks were 
always the same for each character — the old man 
Pappus, the glutton Bucco, DoBsennus the sharper, etc. 
About the time of Sulla the miTnes seem to have ^^iA^H 
placed these old farces in popular favour, perhaps 
because their fun was more varied ; the mere fact that 
the actors did not wear masks shows that the impro- 
visation could be freer and less stereotyped. But both 
kinds were alike coarse, and may be called the comedy 
of low life in country towns and in the great city* 
Sulla's tast^ seem to have been low in the matter 
of plays, if we may trust Plutarch, who aaaerta that 
when he was young he spent much of hia time among 
mimi and jesters, and that when he was dictator 
he "daily got together from the theatre the lewdest 
persons, with whom he would drink and enter into 
a contest of coarse witticisms."' This may be due 
to the evidence of an enemy, but it is not improbable; 
and it is possible that both Sulla and Caesar, who 
also patronised the mimes, may have wished to avoid 

^ His ii the vitw of Momnioen, ffisL iiL p. ifi5, wbkh is stfOGndlj 
•oaeptBd. F*JT (Vrther information a&e TeufTel, Eiit. of Raman Liieraturtt 
i. (cd. 2) {1. S. Tliat thcywaro in faihiciu Mom tUo mimixfl ia gftthend 
trooi Oio> ad Fan. ix, U. * Plut. Sulla, S : cp. Afl. 
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the personal allusioDs which, as we have 6een, were bo 
often made or imagined in the exhibition of tragedies, 
and have aimed at confining the plajs to such as 
would give leas opportunity for unwelcome critic-iBm,^ 
About the year 50 b-c, as we have seen in the 
chapter on education, there came to Italy the Syrian 
Publilius, who began to write mimes in verse, thus 
for the first time giving them a literary turn, Caesar, 
always on the look-out for talent, summoned him to 
Rome, and awarded hiTu the palm for his plays,* 
These must have been, as regards wit and style, of 
a much higher order than any previous mimes, and 
in fact not far remo%"ed from the older Roman comedy 
{febula togata) in manner, Cicero alludes to them 
twice : and writing to Cornificius fi-om Rome in 
October 45 be says that at Caesar's ludi he listened 
to the poems of PubUliue and Laberiua with a well- 
pleased mind.^ " Nihil mihi tamen deesae scito quam 
quicum haec familiariter docteque rideam " ; here the 
word docte seems to suggest that the performance 
was at least worthy of the attention of a cultivated 
man. Laberius, also a Roman knight, wrote mimes 
at the same time as Publilius, and was beaten by him 
in competition ; of him it is told that he was induced 

' ralitLD*! AUuaiDDB in ntimea, wen^ toworerr not n&kuawa. Cp< Ctot 
orf AU. idr. 3, wHt1«n in 41 B.C., ufita Cumir'fl death. 

* AH tbe paasagis about Pnblilius are collected in Mr. Biokford Smith's 
editioD of Ilia Sfmleitliae, p. 10 foil Od tniiues geuerallj tba reader OUj be 
rftterrod to PrortiBsar Purs«r'fl exceUeot Article ia Smith "a Did. cf AtUiq. 
I «d.Z 

I ' Afiinio aequiBBlma, ad Fam. xii. 19, He meaOA perhaps rathw tlut 
I dAtiering aUnaiciu to C&oflar did not hurt hU feaUngi. 
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bj Caeear to act in his own mime, and revenged 
himself for the insult, as it was then felt to be b^ a 
Romao of good birth, id a prologue which hns come 
down to Q8,^ We maj suppose that hU pUys were 
of the same type aa tboee of Publilius, aod mter- 
spersed with those wise sayings, serUentiae, which 
the Roman people were still capable of appreciating. 
Even in the time of Seneca appUoee was given to 
anj words which the audience felt at once to be true 
and to bit the mark.* 

Thus the mime was lifted from the lev&l of the 
lowest farcical improvisatioii to a recognised position 
in literature^ and quite incidentally became usefol in 
education. Bat the coarseoesij remained ; the dancing 
was grotesque and the fun ribald, and, as Profesfior 
Purser says, the plots nearly always involved "some 
incident of an amorouB nature in which ordinary 
morality was set at defiance." The Roman audience 
of the early Empire enjoyed these things, and all 
sorts of dancing, singmg. and instrumental music, 
and above all the pantomimus,^ in which the actor 
only gesticulated, without speaking; thb and the 
fact that the real drama never again had a fair 
chance is one of the many signs that tlie city popula- 
tion was losing both virility and intelligence- 

' Soe fiibbock, Fragm. Comic Lot. p. 2fl5 folL 
■ SenccA, £pist. 108. 8. 
' 5oe uiotb«r oxonllent arttde of Prorauor Furur*! in Ibo Dkt^ tf^ 




It is easy to ivrite the word " religion " at the bead 
of this chapter, hut by no means eaay to find any- 
thing in this niat«riflliatic period which answers to our 
use of the word. In the whole mass, for example, of 
the Ciceronian correspondence, there is hardly any- 
thing to show that Cicero and his friends, and therefore, 
as we may presurae, the average educated naan of the 
day, were afiected in their t hinkin g or their conduct 
by any sense of dependence on, or responsibility to, 
a Supreme Being. If, however, it had been possible 
to substitute for the English word the Latin religio, 
it would have made a far more appropriate title 
to this chapter, for religio meant primarily ag[**-j 
nervousness, scruple — much the same in fact as that 
feeling which in these days we call superstition ; and 
secondarily the means taken, under the authority of 
the State, to quieE^such feelings by the performance 
of rites lEeSt to propttiate^t he god s : - — I^-botiL of 
-these senses re/^oTsTo' be foun3~Th the last age of 

> S«B tbe EtbbfH Joumal for Julj 1907, p, 817. Id tha BccoEid seDH 
CSoao otUa UMa th« planl "religiones," esp. in da Ltgibut, u. 
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the Repnblic ; but, as we shall see, the tendency to 
fluperstitioas De rvouapesa waa very imperfectly allayed, 
and the worship that ahould have allayed it was in 
great measure neglected. 

It may be, indeed, that in quiet country districts 
the joyoufl rural festivals went on — we have many 
alluaiona and a few deficriptions of them in the 
literature of the Augustan period, — and alao the 
worahip of the household deities, in which there 
perhaps aar%'ived a feeling of ptetas more noarly 
akin to what we call reUgioua feeling than in aay 
of the cults (sacra publtca) undertaken by the State 
for the people. Even in the city the cult of the 
dead, or what may perhapa be better called the 
religious attention paid to their restuig- places, and 
the religious ceremonies attending birth, puberty, 
and marriage, were kept up aa matters of form and 
custom among the upper and wealthier classes. But 
the great maas of the population of Rome, we may 
be almost sure, knew uothing i)i- thesejjlsai the poor 
man, for example, could no more afford a tomb for 
himself than a house, and his body was thrown into 
some puticuhis or commoii buryiug-place/ where it 
was impossible tlmt any yearly cei-emonies could be 
performed to his memory, even if any one cared to 
do so. And among the higher strata of society, out- 
side of theee sacra privnta^ careleeBneaa and negligence 
of Jhe old State [;ults were steadily on the increase. 



1 Sd< Middletoti, Borne in ISS7, p. 4fla ; Qgi&cCj SaL L B> S tolL ; tndOO, 
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Neither Cicero nor any of his contemporariee but 
Varro has anything to tell ua of their detaiJd. and the 
decay had gone so far that Varro hiraaelf knew little 
or nothing about many of the deities of the old 
rehgious calendar/ or of the ways in which they had 
at one time been worshipped. Vest a, ^dth her siin ple 
cult and her virgin prieeteaaes, was almost the only 
deity who was not either forgotten or metamorphosed 
in one way or another under the influence of Greek 
literature and mythology ; Vesta was too well recog- 
Tused as a symbol of the State's vitality to be subject 
to neglect like other and leas significant culta. The old 
sacrificing priesthoods, auch as the Fratrea Arvales 
and the lesser Flamines, seem not to have been filled 
up by the pontificea whose duty it waa to do so : 
and the Flamen Dialia^ the priest of Jupiter himself^ 
is not heard of from 89 to 11 B.C., when he appears 
again ad a part of the Augustan religious restoration- 
The explanation m probably that these offices could 
not be held together with any secular one which 
might take the holder away from Kome ; and as every 
mau of good family had business in the provinces^ no 
qualified person could be found willing to put himself 
under the restriction. The temples too seem to have 
been sadly neglected; Augustus tells ub himself* 
tliat lie had to restore no less than eighty-two ; and 
from Cicero we actually hear of thefte of statues and 
other temple property' — saerilegea which may be 

^ Fowler, Soman FeativaU^ p. 336 foLL 
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attributed to the general demoralisatioD caused bj 
the Social and Civil Wars. At the same time there 
aeenu to have been a Btrong tendency to go aft^ 
Atarange god», with whoee worship Koman soldiers 
had made accjuaintance in the course of their numer- 
ous eastern campaigna. It is a remarkable fact that 
no less than four times in a single decade tlie wor- 
ship of I^is had to be suppressed, — in 58, 53, 50, and 
48 B.C. In the year 50 we are told that the consul 
Aemilius Paullus, a conservative of the old type, 
actually threw oS* his toga praetexta and took an 
axe to begin destroying the temple, because no 
workmen could be found to venture on the work,' 
These are indeed atrange times; the beautiful reli^ou 
of Isia, which assuredly had some power to purify a 
man and strengthen his conscience,* was to be driven 
out of a city where the old local reli^on bad never 
had any such power, and where the maasea were now 
left without a particle of aid or comfort from any 
religious source. The story seems to ring true, and 
gives us a most valuable glimpse iuto the mental 
condition of the E.oman workman of the time. 

Of such foreign worships, and of the general 
neglect of the old cults, Cicero tells us nothing ; we 
have to learii or to guess at these facts from evidence 
supplied by later writers. His interest in religious 
practice was confined to ceremonies which had some 
political importanca He was himself an augur, and 

> YklflrinB HAximna, £^t. 3. 4 ; Wisnowk, JUL undKulL p. 2M. 
* 8»e, t.g. Dill, SQTnan Sodeitf frovt. y^ro to U^rem AvrtUutt oh. t. 
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waa much pleased with hk electioD to that ancient 
college; but, like most other augurs of the time, he 
knew nothing of augural '* science," and only eared 
to speculate philosophically oa the question wliether 
it is possible to foretell the future. He looked 
upon the right of the magistrate to "observe the 
heaven*' as a part of an excellent constitution/ and 
could not forgive Caesar for refusing in 59 B.c. to hava 
his legislation paralysed by the fanatical declarations 
of his colleague that he waa going to "look for 
hghtning," He firmly believed in the value of the 
ilts divinum of the State. In his treatise on the 
constitution {de Legibus) he devotes a whole book to 
this religious side of constitutional law, and gives a 
sketch of it in quasi-legal language fcom which it 
appears that he entirely accepted the duty of the 
State to keep the citizen in right relation to the gods, 
on whose goodwill his welfare depended. He seems 
never to have noticed that the State waa neglecting 
this duty, and that^ as we saw juat now, temples and 
cults were falling into decay, strange forme of religion 
pressing in. Such things did not interest him ; in 
pubhc life the State rehgion waa to him a piecfi of 
the constitution, to be maintained where it was 
clearly essential ; in his own study it was a matter of 
philosophical discussion. In his young days he was 
intimate with the famous Pontifex Mazimus, Mucins 
Bcaevola, who held that there were three rehgions, — 
that of the poets, that of the philosophers, and that of 

^ Saej B,g., yro Sutio, lb. 32 ; in VnHnimm, 7. 18. 
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the Btrtttanm, of viuch the last mim be accepted 
And Kted OD, whether it be true or not^ Cicero 
cioold kftrdly have complained if Uiis sa^Dg Lad beeik 
attritmtcd to himsell 

This attitude of ndnd, tlie combinatioD of perfect 
freedom of thought with fall recognition of the 
legftl ohligations of the State and its citizens in 
matters of religion, ia not difficult for anv one to 
understand who ia acquainted \i-ith the nature of 
the ius divinum and the priesthood administering it 
That ius divinom vas a part of the ins civile, the 
law of the Roman city-state; as the ius civile, 
exclusive of the ius divinum, regulated the relations 
of citizen to citizen, so did the iua divinum regulate 
the relations of the citizen to the deities of the 



community. The priesthoods administoring this law 
consisted not of sacrificing priests, attached to the 
cult of a particular god and temple, but of lay 
officials in charge of that part of the law of the 
State ; it was no concern of theirs (so indeed they 
might quite well argue) whether the goda really 
existed or not, provided the law were maintained 
When in 61 RC. Clodiua was caught in diaguiae at 
the women's festival of the Bona Dea, the pontifices 
declared the act to be ne-fas, — crime againat the iua 
divinum ; but we may doubt whether any of those 
pontificea really believed in the existence of such a 
deity- The idea of the rnos TnaioruTn was still flo 
strong in the mind of every true Koman, Ida cod- 
^ Aaguitine, (Sv. Dei, iv. 27. 
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servative instincta were so powerful, that long after 
all real life had left the dlrioe inhabitants of hia 
city, 80 that they survived only as the dead stalks 
of plants that had once been green and fiourifihing, 
he was quite capable of being horrified at any open 
contempt of them. And be was right, as Augustus 
afterwards saw clearly ; for the ma^ea, who had no 
share in the education described in the sixth chapter, 
who knew nothing of Greek literature or philosophy^ 
and were full of superstitious fancies, were already 
losing confidence in the authorities set over them, 
and in tlieir power to secure the good-will of the 
gods aod their favour in matters of material well- 
being. This ifi the only way in which we can 
satisfactorily account for tie systematic efforts of 
Augustus to renovate the old religious rites and 
priesthoods, and we can fairly ar^e back from it to 
the tendencies of the generation inunediatfily l>efore 
hinL He toiew that the proletsjiate of Rome and 
Italy still beheved, as tlieir ancestors had always 
believed, that state and individual would alike eufler 
unless the gods were properly propitiated ; and that 
in order to keep them quiet and comfortable the 
sense of duty to the gods must be kept alive evcD 
among those who had long ceased to believe in titem. 
It was fortunate indeed for Augustus that he found 
in the great poet of Mantua one who was in some 
sense a prophet as well as a poet, who could urge the 
Roman by an imaginative example to return to a 
living pietas, — not merely to the old religious forma, 
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bat totk* luliitijjiHl tmm'ot durrto God and 
vttfecb bad boiK op his rhwirtnr and Iub oniinre. In 
C&oflio's d»r tikerc Vft6 akoagxsKt poot^be'taomi 
MBM A | »opiwt : but LncratBM <»uld cmbr BjipeA] U 
tLc ft^rmtii to dMkeoff t^ filoa^ <tf bie old 
and «K& «ii ni^ietl vas «t die time Uitii futile 
dao^erouA. Loc^kii^ at tlie matter Lii^tarically, 
DoC tbtfologitialJf » «e oo^t to ermi^iaiihiBe wift 
attituile of Cic^BO and Bca«vola towaidfi Uie 
of tbe State. It was baaed oo a staCeamanlikB 
in«tioct ; aud had it been poasible for that inBtinct to 
•ipn-as itself prmctically in & poBitive policy like lliat 
of Augustus, instead of showing itself in philosophical 
treatiMw like the de LegHrfiB^ or on occaaiuual momeDta 
of danger like that of the Bona Dea aacrilege, it is 
quite i>oM5iblQ that muc^h miw^hief might have bfseo 
averted But iu that geuerution no one had the 
BhrrswdiicHfi or experience of Auguutua, and no one 
but JuliiJrt liml the necew*ary free hand ; and we may 
be ali]ir>Bt Jitire that JuIiuk, I'untifex Maximus though 
he wa4, woM outirely unfitted hy nature and experience 
to undertake » work that culled for eiich delicate 
handling, Hurh insight into the working of the 
ignorant Italian mind. 

ThiH attiiudo of ineonsiatency and compromiae 
must rtoeni to a modern mifiatislactory and atraincd, 
ttnd lie turns with relief to the courageous out- 
spukennods of the great poem of Lucretius on the 
Nature of Things, of which the main object was to 
perauade the Romans to renounce for good all the 
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ma&3 of superstition, in ^hich he included tlie religion 
of the-fttate, by which tlieif 'mmdi'-were kept in a 
priaon of darkness, terror, and ignorance. Lucretius 
took no part whatever in public life i he could afford 
to be in eameat ; he felt no shadow of responsibility 
for the welfare of the Statfi aa such. The Epicurean 
tenets which he held ao paaaionately had always 
ranked the individual before the community, and 
suggested a life of individual quictiem ; Lucretius in 
his study could contemplate the "rerumnatura" with- 
out troubling himself about the "natura hominum" 
aa it existed in the Italy of his day. " Felix qui 
potuit rerum eognoscere causaa/'— so wrote of him 
his great successor and admirer, yet added, with a 
tinge of pathos which touches us even now, 
"Fortunatua et ille deoa qui novit agreates." Even 
at the present day an uncompromising unbeliever 
may be touched by the simple worship, half pagan 
though it may aeem to him, of a village in the 
Apennines; but in the eyes of Lucretius all worship 
eeemed prompted by fear and based on ignorance of 
natural law, Virgil's tender and sympathetic soul 
went out to the peasant as he prayed to his gods for 
plenty or prosperity, aa it went out to all living 
creatures in trouble or in joy. 

But it ifi nevertheleas true that Lucretius was a 
great religious poet. He was a prophet, in deadly 
earnest, calling men to renounce their errors both of 
thought and conduct. He saw around him a world 
full of wickedness and folly ; a world of vanity, 
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vexatioD, fear, ambition, cruelty. Eind lust. He saw 
men fearing death and feariog the godd ; overvaluing 

life, yet weary of it; unable to use it well, because 
steeped in igBorance of the wonderful working of 
Nature.' He saw them, as we have already seen 
them, the helplesa victime of ambitiou and avarice, 
ever, like Sisyphus, roUiiig the stone uphill and never 
reaching the summit* Of cruelty and bloodshed in 
civil strife that age had seen enough, and on this 
too the poet dwells with bitter emphasis ; " on the 
unwholeaome luxury and restlessness of the upper 
classes,* and on their unrestrained indulgence of 
bodily appetites. In his magnificent acorn he prob- 
ably exaggerated the evils of his day, yet we have 
Been enough in previous chapters to suggest that he 
was not a mere pessimist ; there ia no trace in his 
poem of cynicism, or of a soured temperament. We 
may be certain that ho was absolutely convinced of 
the truth of all he wrote. 

So far Lucretius may be called a religious poet, 
in that with profound conviction and passionate 
utterance he denounced the wickedness of his age, and, 
^^ ~literthe"Heb rew prophets, called dn^inanfcnrd'^ put 
awa y the ir false gods _and degrad ing supera^ Sons, 
and learn the true secret of guidance in this life.. It 
ia only when we come to ask what that flecret was, 
that we feel that thia extraordinary man knew far too 



1 Op. i. fla fi>lL ; iiL £7 ud 894 j t. 73 and I23S ; and tu%ay oUtur 
puugDiL ■ iiL »G foU. ; t. IViQ fall 

• iii, 70 ^ T. lias. • a. aa fou. ; iii looa ; t. iiia. 
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little of ordinary human nature to be either u. religioue 
reformer or an effective prophet : as Sellar has said of 
him/ he had no sympathy with human activity. His 
secret, the remedy for ali the worlJ^s evil and miaery, 
was only a philosophical creed^ which he had learnt 
from Epicurus and Democritus. H^ profound belief 
in it is one of the most singular facts in literary 
history ; no man ever put auch poetic passion into a 
dogma, and no such imperious dogma was ever built 
upon a scientific theory of the universe. He seems 
to have combined two Italian types of character, 
which never have been united before or since, — that of 
the-^^eel^aiastic, eaxnest and dogmatic, seeing human 
nature from a ductrinal pktform, not working and 
thinking with it ; and" secondly the poetic type, of 
which Dante is the noblest example, perfectly clear 
and definite in inward and outward vision, and 
illuminating all that it touchea with an indescribable 
glow of pure poetic imagination, 

Lucretius' sec ret then is knowledge, ' — not tte 
dilettanteism of the day, but real acientific knowledge 
of a single philosophical attempt to explain the uni- 
verse, — the atomic theory of the Epicurean school 
Democritus and Epicurus are the only saviours, — of 
this Lucretius never had the shadow of a doubt. As 
the result of this knowledge, the whole supernatural 
and flpiritual world of fancy vanishes, together with 

1 R&man Potts 0/ lJi€ BtpvAlic, p. 306. 

> Tbe iticret ida; be foimd m Uia last 2&Q llAM oT Bk. iii., «Dd ftt tll« 
bfl^imliig aud end uf Bk.. v. 
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all futile hopes or fears of a future life* The gods^ if 
they exist, will cease to be of any importance to 
maQkind, as having no interest in him, and doiog him 
neither good nor haraip Chimaeraa. portents, ghosts, i 
death, and all that frightens the ignorant and paralyses 
their energies, will vanish in the pure light of ihifl 
knowledge ; man will have nothing to be afraid of 
but himselt Nor indeed need he fear himself when 
he has mastered "the truth." By that time, as the 
acaleB of fear fall from hia eyes, his moral balance 
will be recovered; the blind man will see. What 
will he see ? What is the moral standard that vn]\ 
become clear to him, the sanction of right living that 
will grip his conscience ? 

It is simply the conviction that as this life is all we 
have in past, present, or future, it must be itsed welL 
After all then, Lucretius ia reduced to ordinary moral 
suasion, and finda no new power or sanction that 
could keep erring human nature in the right path. 
And we most aadly allow that no real moral end is ' 
enunciated by him ; hia ideal seems to he quietism in 
thia hfe, and annihilation afterwards.^ It ia a purely 
self-regarding rule of life. It is not even a aocial 
creed ; neither family nor State seems to have any 
part in it, much less the unfortunate in this hfe. the 
poor, and the suffering. The poet never mentions' 
slavery, or the crowded populations of great cities. 
It might almost be called a creed of fatalismj in 
which Natura plays much the same part as Fortuna 

' V. 120a ; ii 48-34. 
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did in the creed of many leas noble apirits of that 
age." Nature fights on ; we cannot resist her, and 
cannot improve on her; it is better to acquiesce 
anil obey than to try and rule her. 

Thufl Lucretius* remedy faila utterly j it is that of 
an ariBtocratic intellect, not of a saviour of mankind.' 
So far as we know, it was entirely fruitless ; like the 
constitution of SuUa his contemporary, the doctrine 
of Lucretius roused no sense of loyalty in Roman or 
Italian, because it was constructed with imperfect 
knowledge of the Roman and Italian nature. But it 
was a noble effort of a noble mind; and, apart from 
its literary greatness, it has incidentally a lasting 
value for all students of religious history, as showing 
better than anything else that has eurvived from that 
age the need of a real consecration of morality by the 
life and example of a Divine man. 

Thus while the Roman statesman found it necessary 
to maintam the ius divinum without troubling him- 
self to attempt to put any new life into the detftils 
of the worship it prescribedj content to let much of it 
sink into oblivion as no longer essential to the good 
government of the State, the greatest poetical genius 
of the age was proclaiming in trumpet tones that if a 
man would make good use of his life he must abandon 
absolutely and without a scruple the old religious ideas 
of the Graeco-Romau world. But there was another 

* T. 1129. 

■ " Philosophy has never taaalied tie nMfl of maofcind emept tbroagh 
reUgion" (Ikcadeiwi, by Rt Hon, A. J. Balfour, ji. fi3). Thia ian trulL of 
irbiob LucTottu vas profouDdly, (baugh not Borptislngly, ignorant- 
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ecbool of thought which had long been occupied ^-ith 
Uiese difficulties, and had reached coDclosioru lar 
better suited th&D the dogmatism of Lucretius to the 
conservatDve character of the Roman mind, for it 
found a place for the deities of the State, aud tiierefore 
for the iufi diviumu, in a philosophical system already 
widely accepted by educated mec- This school may 
be descriljed ns Stoic, though its theology was ofteu 
accepted by men who did not actually caJl themaelves 
Stoica; for example, by Cicero bimaelf, who, as an 
adherent of the New Academy, the school which 
repudiated dogmatism and occupied itself with 
dialectic and critjcism, was peHectly entitled to 
adopt the tenets of other Bcbooh* if he thought them 
the meet convincing. Its most elaborate exponent 
in this period was Varro, and behind both Varro and 
CScero there stands the great figure of the Rhodian 
Fofliduoius,* of whose writinga hardly anythiug has 
come down to us. It is worth while to trace brieSy 
the history of this school at Borne, for it is in itaelf 
extremely interesting, as an attempt to reconcile the 
old theology — if the term may he osed — with philo- 
sophical thought, and it probably had an appreciable 
indueoce on the later quasi-religious Stoicism of the 
Empire. 

We must go back for a moment to the period 
succeeding the war with Hannibal The awful 
experience of that war had done much to discredit 
the old Roman religious system, which had been 

' Sot ttbore, p. lU, 
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found ineufficient of itself to preserve the State. 
The people, excited and despairing, had been quieted 
by what may b© called uew religious prescriptions, 
iDDumerahle examples of which are to be found in 
Livy's books. The Sibylline books were constantly 
consulted, and lectisttrvia, supplicattones, ludi, in 
which Greek deities were prominent, were ordered and 
carried <jut. Finally, in 204 B.C., there was brought to 
Rome the sacred atone of the Magna Mater Idaea, the 
great deity of Peasinus in Phrygia, and a festival waa 
established in her honour, called by the Greek name 
Megalesia. All this mean$, aa can be seen clearly 
frova Livy's language/ that the governing clasaea 
were trying to quiet the minds of the people by 
convinciog them that no effort was being spared to 
set right their relations with the unseen powers ; 
they had invoked in vain their own local and native 
deities, and had been compelled to seek help else- 
where ; they had found their own narrow system of 
religion quite inadequate to express their religious 
experience of the last tweuty years. And indeed 
that old system of religion never really recovered 
from the discredit thus cast on it^ The temper of 
the people is well shown by the rapidity with which 
the orgiastic worship of the Greek Dionysus spread 
over Italy a few years later ; and the fact that it ^vaa 
allowed to remam, though under strict supervision, 
shows that the State religion no longer had the 
power to satisfy the cravings of the ma£sefi> And 
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the educated class too was rapidly comiDg aoder the 
iodaence of Greek itoaght, which could hardly act 
otherwise thftn as a solvent of the old retigiotm idea&. 
KimiiLs, the great literary figure of this period, was 
the first to strike a direct blow at the popular belief 
in the efficacy of prayer and sacrifice, by openly 
declaring that tbe gods did not interefit themeelvea 
in mankind/ — the same Epicurean doctrine preached 
afterwards by Lucretitis. It may indeed be doubted 
whether thia doctrine became popular, or acceptable 
even to the cultured classes ; but the fact remainfl 
that the same man who did more than any one beibre 
Virgil to glorify the Koroan character and dominion, 
was the first to impugn the behef that Home owed 
her greatness to her divine inhabitanta. 

But in the next generation there c^ved in Rome 
a man whose teaching had so great an influence on the 
best type of educated Boman that, aa we have already 
said, he may abnost be regarded as a missionary.' We 
do not know for certain whether Pacaetiua wrote or 
taught about the nature or existence of the gods; 
but we do know that he discussed the question of 
divination ' in a work Hepl vpovola';, where he could 
hardly have avoided the subject. In any ease the 
Stoic doctrines which he held, themselves ultimately 
derived from Plato and the Old Academy, were found 

1 R]bb«cL« Pnffm. Tng^ Svm^ p. Si - Efodmn ginm em& Mmperdiid 
et dicvn ooelitam, S«d en doh evim vpiMr qidd «flit ^■■"— ■"*■ gnoL 

• S*e Mhon, p. 114. 

* 3m H. 5. rovler, AuAtfu d Htmtmk fiTrrrnm /rg|rwiMr». p. 10; 
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capable in the hands of his great successor Posidoniua 
of Rhodes of aupplyiiig a philosophical basis for the 
activity as well as the existence of the gods. These 
men, it must be repeated, were not merely profeaaed 
philosophers, but men of the world, travellers, writing 
on a great variety of subjects ; they were profoundly 
interested, like Polyhiua, in the Roman character and 
government ; they become intimate with the finer 
Roman minda, from Scipio the younger to Cicero and 
Varro, and seem to have seen clearly that the old rigid 
Stoicism must be widened and humanised, and its 
ethical and thcologieal aspects modified^ if it were to 
gain a real hold on the practical Roman understand- 
ing. We have already seen ^ how their modified 
Stoic ethics acted for good on the best Romans of 
our period. In theology also they left a permanent 
mark on Roman thought ; Poaidoniua wrote a work 
on the gods, which formed the basis of the speculative 
part of Vaiio's Antiquitates divinae^ and almost 
certainly also of the second hook of Cicero's de 
Natura DeOTiim.'^ Other philoaopbers of the period, 
even if not professed Stoics, may have discussed the 
same subjects in their lectures and writings, arriving 
at conclufliona of the same kind. 

It is chiefiy from the fragments of Varro*s work 
that we learn somethiBg of the Stoic attempt to 
harmonise the old rehgious belief with philosophic 

' Sefl above, p. HE. 

■ Sohmekel, VU MittUrt Sioa, p, 85 TolL ; Hinel, C^itftfrrucAiEii^, etc., 
\. p. IM foU. 
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theories of tlie univeree/ Varro, following his 
teacher, held the Stoic doctriue of the anirnns mujidi^ 
the Divine principle permeating all material thiDga^ 
which, in combination with them, constttutca the 
univerflc, anfl is Nature, Keason, God, Destiny, o! 
whatever name the philosopher might choose to give 
it The universe ifl divine, the varioua parts of it 
are, therefore, also divino» in virtue of this informing 
principle. Now in the sixteenth book uf hi« great 
work Varro co-ordinated this Stoic theory with the 
Graeco-Roman religion of the State as it existed in 
hlB time. Th3 chief gods represented the partes 
mundi in varinuH ways; even the difference of sex 
among the deities was explained hy regarding male' 
gods aa emanating from the heaven and female oneri 
from the earth, according to a familiar ancient idea 
of the active and passive principle in generation. 
The Stoic doctrine of iat^vi'i was also utilised to 
find an explanation for Bemi -deities, lares, gcaii» 
etc., and thus another character of the old Italian 
religiouB mitkd was to be stived from contempt and 
oblivion. The old Italian tendency to see the super- 
uataral manifesting itself in many different Wftj 
expressed hy adjectival titleB, e»g. Mara Silvanus, 
Jupiter Micius, Juuo Lucina, etc., also found an 
explanation in Varro'a doctrine; for the divine element 
existing in sky, earth, sea, or other parts of the 
munduB, and manifesting itself in many different 



' The rr»giaD&t>i arn collcotBd hj V,. Ajubd, Ldptig, 1890, Thm grotl ^ 
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fomiB of activity, might be thus made obvious to the 
urdinarj human intellect without the iuterpoBition 
of philosophical terms. 

At the head of the whole system was Jupiter, the 
greatest of Komau gods, whose title of Optimua 
Maximua might well have suggested that no other 
deity could occupy this place. Without him it 
would have been practically impossible for Varro to 
carry out his difficult and perilous task. Every 
Roman re<:ognised in Jupiter the god who con- 
descended to dwell on the Capitol in a temple made 
with hands, and who, beyond all other goda, watched 
over the destinies of the Roman State ; every Roman 
also knew that Jupiter was the great god of the 
heaven above him, for in many expressions of his 
ordinary speech he used the god's name as a synonym 
for the open sky.* The position now accorded to the 
heaven-god in the new Stoic system is so curious 
and interesting that we must dwell on it for a 
moment 

Varro held, or at any rate taught, that Jupiter 
wa3 himself that soul of the world (animus mundi) 
which fills and moves the whole material universe.' 
He ifl the one universal causal agent,^ from whom all 

> Ab WissovA U59 {Rdigim und KuUu9 der Rihiiert p. 100], JttpiUr doM 
Bot Appear Ln Bom&o hnguago and literature &9 a perMD&Uty who thimdcra 
or Tuiu, but rather an the Leaveti itaelt combioiDg thass variouB mAciftBt- 
KtioiM of activity' The moat familiir illnfltnilioD of the Ufugv aUtided to 
in the tait is the Line of Hotaco In Ode$i. 1- 36 : "maaet Bub love frigido 
vemtor." 

> *p. Aug. Civ. Dai, IT, 11. * n. Til. 0. 
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the forces of nature are derived;' or he may be 
callc<i, in language which would be intelligible to 
the ordinary Roman, the universal Genius.* Further, 
he 13 himself all the other gods mid goddesses, who 
may he deanribed as parts, or powfirs, or virtuM, 
existing in him." And Vtirro makes it plain that he 
wishes to identify this great god of gods with the 
Jupiter at Rome, whose temple was on the Capitol; 
St Augustine quotes him as holding that the Homans 
hod dedicjited the Capitol to Jupiter, who by hb 
spirit breathes life iuto everything in the universe :' 
or in leas philosophical language, '*TI]e Romans wish 
to recognise Jupiter as king of gods and men, and 
this is shown by his sceptre and his seat on the 
Capitol" Thua the god who dwelt on the Capitol* 
and in the temple which was the centre-point of the 
Roman Empire, was also the life-giving ruler and 
centre of the whole universe- Nay, lie goes one step 
further, and identifies him with the one God of the 
monotheistic peoples of the East, and in particular 
with the God of the Jews/ 

Thus Varro had arrived, with the help of Poai- 
doniua and the Stoics, at a mocotheistic view of the 
Deity, which is at the same time a kind of pantheism, 
and yet, etrange tu say, is able to accommodate itself 
to tlie polytheism of the Graeco-Roman world. But 

' up. Aug. Oiv, DH, vii. 13: uiimua mimdi ii lure lo oftUod, bat 
eviilonllj KleitUaDd vitL Jupiter. 

' lb. viin 9, > lb, iT. 11, la, 

' Auf;. ri* conMonn tvanffcL i. 23, 34, Gp. Civ. Dti, iv- S. 
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without Jupiter, god of tiie heaven both for Greeka 
and Romans, and now too in the eyes of both peoples 
the god who watched over the destiny of the Roman 
Empire, this wonderful feat could not have been 
performed. The identification of the heaven-god 
with the animus mundi of the Stoiea wa3 not indeed 
a new idea ; it may be traced up Stoic channels even 
to Plato> What ia really new and astonishing is 
that it should Lave been possible for a conservative 
Roman like Varro, in that age of careleasnesa and 
doubt, to bring the heaven-god, ao to speak, down 
to the Roman Capitol, where his atatue was to be seen 
Bitting between Juno and Minerva, and yet to teach 
the doctrine that he waa the same deity as the Jewish 
Jehovah, and that both were identical with the 
Stoic animus mundL 

But did Varro also conceive of this Jupiter as 
a deity "making for righteousness," or acting as a 
Banction for morality ? It would not have been 
impossible or unnatural for a Roman ao to think of 
him^ for of all the Roman deities Jupiter is the oue 
whose name from the most ancient times had been 
used in oaths and treaties, and whose nvmen was 
felt to be violated by any public or private breach 
of faith.^ We cannot tell how far Varro himself 
followed out this line of thought, for the fragments 
of his great work are few and far between. But 
we know that the Roman Stoics saw in that same 
miiversal Power or Mind which Varro identified with 
I * See WisBofffl, lUtxgitm und ftiZfiu, p. lOS. 
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Jupiter the source and strength of \nw, and therefore 
of morality; here it ia usually called reason, ratio, 
the working of the eternal and immutable Mind of 
the universe. "True law is right reason," aaya 
Cicero in a nol>le paaaage ; ^ and goes on to teach 
that this law transcends all human codes of law, em* 
bracing and sanctioning them all ; and that the epiiit 
inherent in it, which gives it its universal force, la 
God HimselE In another passage, written towards 
the end of his life, and certainly later than the pub- 
licatiou of Varro's work, he goes further and identifies 
this Odd with Jupiter-^ "This law," he aays, ''came 
into being simultaneously with the Divine Mind" 
(i.e^ the Stoic Reason): "wherefore that true and 
paramount law, commanding and forbidding, is the 
right reason of almighty Jupiter" (summilovis). Once 
more, in the Brat book of his treatise on the gods, 
be quotes the Stoic Chrysippus as teaching that the 
eternal Power, which is as it were a guide in the 
duties of life, is Jupiter himself,^ It lb characteristic 
of the Roman that he should think, in speculations 
like these, rather of the law of his State than of the 
morality of the individual, as emanating from that 
Right Reason to which he might give the name of 
Jupiter : I have been uiiable to find a passage in 

' de liep^ iii. 22. Ste ftbore, p. tl7. 

' ile Utjihui, ii. 10. 

* i« NtU. Dior. i. ID. 40 : "idem ctUn legia porpetaae eb fltenua Tim, 
quae quoal dux viUo et mogiflCra offlmorum ait, lovatn dicit eaaa. etiidflmqiM 
ffttalpin D«ce!iiiitatflai ftppeUat, BcmpiMrtiAaj teruni ftituranm venUtaiiL" 
Olirysippua ofcDUtH wa6 Bpuking of ths Qreok Zau** 
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which Cicero attributes to tliis deity the sanction for 
individual goodness, thougli there are many that 
assert the belief that justice and the whole system 
of aocial life depend on the gods and our belief in 
theni/ But the Roman had never been conscious 
of individual duty, except in relation to hia State, or 
to the family, which was a living cell in the organism 
of the State, In his eyes law was rather the source 
of morality than morality the cause and the reason 
of law ; and as hia religion was a part of the law of 
his State, and thus had but an indirect connection 
with morahty, it would not naturally occur to him that 
even the great Jupiter himself thus glorified as the 
Reason m the universe, could really help him in the 
conduct of bis life qua individual It is only as the 
source of legalised morality that we can think of 
Yarrows Jupiter as " making for righteousness." 

Less than twenty-five years after Cicero's death, 
in the imagination of the greatest of Roman poets, 
Jupiter was once more brought before the Roman 
world, and now in a form comprehensible by all 
educated men, whether or no they had dabbled in 
philosophy. What are we to say of the Jupiter of 
the Aerteid ? We do not need to read far in the first 
book of the poem to find him spoken of in terms 
which remind ua ^>f Varro : " (jui res hominujuque 
deumque Aeternis regis imperiia/' are the opening 
words of the address of Venus ; and when she has 
finished, 

^ e.g. tU0f.iu.28-, 04 Nat. Deor. L iio. 
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Oil! BubrkUtia hominoin aator Atque doorutn 

OscuLa liHvit nntae, dehinc tolla falnr ; 
"Tan^ ruiatu, CytUerea, tnaneni immota tliomm 
Faia tiU." 

Jupiter ifl here, aa in Varro's flyatem, the prime caoae 
and ruler of all things, and he also holJa in liis hand 
the destiny of Rome and the fortunes of the hero 
who was to lay the first foundation of Rome's 
dominion. It is in the knowledge of hie will that 
Aeneas walks, with hcaitatiiig stepa, In the earlier 
books, in the later ones mth assured confidence, 
towards the goal that is set Ijefore liini. But the 
lines just quoted serve well to show how different is 
the Jupiter of Virgil from the uaiverfial deity of the 
Roman Stoic* Beyond doubt Virgil had felt the 
power of the Stoic creed : but he was essaying an 
epic poem, and he could not poaaibly dispense with 
the divine machinery as it stood in hia great Homeric 
model. Hifl Jupiter is iiideed^ aa has been lately 
said,' l^a g i'eat and wise god, free from the tyrannical 
and sens uous charaeteriatics of the Homeric Zeua," 
^n other words, he ia a Roman deity, and aometimea 
acts and speaks like a grave Roman consul of the 
olden time. But still he is an anthropomorphic deity, 
a purely human conception of a personal god-king; 
in these lines he smiles on his daughter Venue 
and kisses her. This is the reason why Virgil has 
throughout his poem placed the Fates, or Destiny, 
in close relation to him, without definitely explaining 
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that relation. Fate, as it appears in the Aeneid, is 
the Stoic cl^apfiivt} applied to the idea of Rome and 
her Empire ; that Stoic conception could not tate 
the form of Jupiter, aa in Varro's bands, for the god 
had to lie modelled on the Homeric pattern, not on 
the Stoic. It is perhaps not going too far to say 
that the god, as a theologioal conception, never 
recovered from this treatment ; any chance Le ever 
had of becoming the centre of a real religious system 
vae destroyed by the Aeneid, the pietas of whose 
hero is indeed nominally due to him, but in reality 
to the decrees of Fate.^ 

While philosophers and poets were thus performing 
intellectual and imaginative feata with the gods of 
the State, the strong tendency to superstition, un- 
tutored fear of the supernatural, which bad always 
been characteristic of the Italian peoples, so far from 
losing power, was actually gaining it, and that not 
only among the lower classes. Ab Lucretius mock- 
ingly said, even those who think and apeak with 
contempt of the goda will in moments of trouble 
slay black sheep and sacrifice them to the Manes. 
This feeling of fear or nervousneBs, which liea at the 
root of the meaning of the word rdigio^ had been 

' It U iiiter«HtlDg to Doto that In tlje religioas TGTiral of Auguatus 
JujiJter hy jlo meauti Lob l l&odiag plaus. See Carter, RtligUm »/ J^unio, 
p, 160i wlierc, hovieTer, the attitndfl of Auguatuii towards the great god 
ii pflthnpfl ovot-eiDjiliBaiaoil, On the roUtiop of Virgil's Jirpil*t to Fate, 
see E. Kortleii. Virqih epiache Teak'hik-y p. 286 foU. Senoca, it ia worth 
Dating, Qiiver Djentiooa Jupiter &3 tLe centre of the Stoio Panthean.— DiU, 
Oilman SocUtyfrom Ntvn to M. AitTdiu$, p. 331. 

■ S«e an article bj tbe author in nibhrrt Journal, July 1&07, p. 847. 
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quieted in the old days by the preacriptions of the 
pontifices and their jus divinum, but it was always 
ready to break out again ; aa we have seen, in the 
loijg and awful etruggle of the IlaiiDibalic war^ it 
was necessary to go far beyond the ordinary pharma- 
copceia within reach of the priesthoods in order to 
convince the people that all possible means were 
being taken for their salvation. Again, in thi^ last 
age of the Republic^ there are obvious signs that 
both ignorant and educated were affected by the 
gloom and uncertainty of the times. Increasing 
uncertainty in the political world, increasing doubt 
in the world of thought^ very naturally combined to 
produce an emotional tendency which took different 
forms in men of different temperament* We can 
trace this (l) in the importance attached to omens, 
portents, dreams; (2) in a certain vague thought of 
a future life, which takes a positive shape in the 
deification of human beings; (3) at the close of the 
period, in something approaching to a sense of ain, 
of neglected duty, bringing down upon State and 
individual the anger of the gods. 

1, If we glance over the latter part of the book of 
prodigies, compiled by the otherwise unknown writer 
Julius Obaequens from the records of the pontifices 
quoted in Livy's history, we can get a fair idea of 
the kind of portent that was troubling the popular 
mind. They are much the same as they always 
had been in Roman history, — earthquakes, monstroi 
births, templei} struck by lightningj statues over* 
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thrown, wolves entering the city, and so on ; they 
are extremely abundant in the terrible years of the 
Social and Civil Wars» heeome leaa frequent after the 
death of Sulla, and break out again in fuE force with 
the murder of Caesar. They were reported to the 
pontificea from the places where they were supposed 
to have occurred, and if thought worthy of expiation 
were entered in the pontifical bo oka. We may 
sappose that they were sent in chiefly by the unedu- 
cated. But among men of education we have many 
examples of this same nervousness, of which two 
or three must suffice, Sulla, as we know from his 
own Memoira, which were used directly or indirectly 
by Plutarch, had a strong vein of superstition in his 
nature, and made no attempt to control it. In 
dedicating his Memoirs to Lucullua he advised him 
" to think no course so safe as that which is enjoined 
by the SaiftQjv (perhaps hia genius) in the night" ;^ 
and Plutarch tells us several tales of portents on 
which he acted, evidently drawn from this same 
autobiography. We are told of bim that he always 
carried a small image of Apollo, which he kissed from 
time to time, and to which he prayed silently in 
momenta of danger.* Again, Cicero tella us a euriona 
story of himself, Varro, and Cato, which shows that 
those three men of philosophical learning were quite 
liable to be frightened by a prophecy which to us 
would not seem to have much claim to respect^ He 

> Flat S^la, e. * Vtleriu MudmoB iL & 

> <£fl JKv. L 82. 68, 
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tells how when the three were at Dyrrachium, after 
Caesar's defeat there and the departure of the armiea 
into Theasaly, news was brought them by the oom- 
macder of the Rhodiaa 6eet that a certain rower 
had foretold that within thirty days Greere would 
be weltering in blood ; how all three were terribly 
frightened, and how a few days later the news of 
the battie at Phorsalia reached them. Lastly, we 
all remember the \daioa whitih appeared to BratUB 
on the eve of the battle of Fhilippi, of a huge and 
fearsome figure standing by him in silence, which 
Shakespeare haa made into the ghoBt of Caosar and 
used to unify liis play. According to Plulan;h, the 
Epicurean Caasius, as Lucretius would have done, 
attempted to convince hia fi-iend on rational grounds 
that the vision need not alarm him, but apparently 
in vain.^ 

2. Lucretius had denied the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, aa the cause of so much of the 
misery which he believed it to be his mission to avert. 
Caesar, in the speech put into his mouth by Sallust, 
in the debate on the execution of the conapirators on 
December 5, 63, seems to be of the same opinion, and 
aa Cicero alludes to his words in the speech with 
which he followed Caesar, we m^iy suppose that 
Sallust waa reporting him rightly,- The poet and 
the statesman were not unlike in the way in which 
they looked at Cactft ; both were of cleat stroug viaion, 
without a trace of myBticism. But such men were 

1 ?lut J^ratuM, as, n. ■ Skll Cat 51 ; Clo. Oat. ir. 4. 7. 
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the exception rather than the rule; Cicero probably 
repreeents better the average thinking man of his 
tune, Cicero was indeed too full of life, too deeply- 
interested in the living world around him, to think 
much of such questions as the immortality of the 
soul ; and aa a professed follower of the Academic 
school, he assuredly did not hold any dogmatic 
opinion on it. He was at no time really affected by 
Pythagorean ism, like his friend Nigidiua Figulus, 
whose worksj now lost, had a great vogue in the 
later years of Cicero's life, and much influence on the 
»ge that followed- In the tiret book of his Tuacidan 
DiaputatioBS Cicero discusses the question from the 
Academic point of view, coming to no definite 
conclusion, except that whether we are immortal or 
not we must be grateful to death for releaaing tia 
from the bondage of the body. This book was 
written in the last year of his life ; but ten years 
earlier, in the beautiful myth, imitated from the 
myths of Plato, which he appended to hia treatise de 
Repuhlica^ he had emphatically asserted tho doctrine. 
There the spirit of the elder Scipio appears to his 
great namesake, Cicero's ideal Koman, and assures 
him that the road to heaven (caelum) lies open to 
those who do their duty in this life, and especially their 
duty to the State. " Know thyself to be a god ; as the 
god of gods rules the universe, so the god withm us 
rules the body, and as that great god is eternal, so 
does an eternal soul govern this frail body."' 
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The Sommum &yipi07iiswaB an inspiration, written 
under the influence of Plato at one of those emotional 
moments of Cicero's life which make it possible to 
aay of him that there was a rehgious element in his 
mind.^ Some years later the j>uiguancj' of his gritf 
at the death of his daughter Tullia had the effect of 
putting him again in a strong emotional mood Fcr 
many weeks he lived alone at Aatura, on the edge cf 
the Pomptine marahea, out of reach of all friends, 
forbidding even his young wife and her mother to 
come near him ; brooding, as it would seem, on the 
survival of the godlike element in hia daughter. 
These sad meditations took a practical form which at 
first astoaishea us, but is not hard to understand 
when we have to come to know Cicero well, and to 
follow the tendencies of thought in these years. He 
might erect a tomb to her meijiory, — but that would 
not satisfy him ; it would not eapresa his feeling that 
the immortal godlike spark within her survived. He 
earnestly entreats Atticus to find and buy him. a piece 
of ground where he can build a fanuni, i.e. a shrine, 
to her spirit. ''I wiah to have a shrine built, and 
that wish cannot be rooted out of my heart. I am 
anxious to avoid any Hkeness to a tomb •,.{]! 
order to attain as nearly as possible to an apotheosis."' 
A httle further on he calla these fooUsh ideas ; but 
this is doubtless only because he is writing to Atticus, 
a man of the world, not given to emotion or mysticism. 



' Beid, Tha AeoiUmies of OicerOf latroducCiDii, p. 18. 
■ ad Att. xii. 36, 
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Cicero ia really speaking the language of the Italian 
mind, for the moment free from philosophical specula- 
tion ; he believes that his beloved dead lived on, 
though he could not have proved it in argamont. So 
fomly does he believe it that he wishes others to know 
that he believes it, and insists that the ahrine shall be 
erect-ed in a frequented place I ' 

Though the great Dictator did not believe in 
another world, he consented at the end of his life to 
become Jupiter Julius, and after his death was duly 
canonised as Divus, and had a temple erected to him. 
But the many-sided question of the deification of the 
Caeaars cannot be discussed here ; it Is only mentioned 
as showing in another way the trend of thought in 
this dark age of Roman history. Whatever some 
philosophers may have thought, there cannot be a 
doubt that the ordinary Eoman behevod in the god- 
head of Julius." 

3. We saw in an earlier chapter with what gay 
and heedless frivoUty young men like Caelius were 
amusing themselves even on the very eve of civil war. 
In strange contrast with this is the gloom that over- 
spread all classes during the war itself, and more 
especially after the assassination of the Dictator. 
Caesar seemed irresistible and godlike, and men were 
probably beginning to Hope for some new and more 
stable order of things, when he was suddenly struck 
I down, and the world plunged again into confusion and 

I *Sue 



* Suetoniafi, Jul. S8. five K. KomamAon lu ZOo, toL i, p. 95^ 
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doubt ; and it waa not till after the final victory of 
Octaviau at Actium, and the destruction of the 
elements of disunion with the deaths of Antony and 
Cleopatra, that men really b^an to hope for better 
times. The literatuie of those melancholy years 
ahowa distinct signs of the general depression, which 
was perhaps something more than weariness and 
material discomfort ; there was almost what we may 
call a dim Beoae of eio, or at least of moral evilj such 
a feeling, though far leas real and intense, as that 
which their prophets aroused from time to time in the 
Jewish people, and one not unknown in the history of 
HeUaa. 

The most touching expression of this feeling is to 
be found in the preface which Livy prefixed to his 
history — a wonderfol example of the truth that when 
a great proae writer is greatly moved, his language re- 
flects his emotion in its beauty and earnestness. Every 
student knows the sentence in which he describes the 
gradual decay of all that was good in the Roman 
character ; '^ donee ad hacc tempora, quibos nee vitia 
nostra nee remedia pati passumus, perventum est"; 
but it is not every student who can recognise in it a 
real sigh of despair, an muniatakable token of the 
sadness of the age^ In the introductory chapters 
which serve the purpose of prefaces to the Jugurtha 
and Catiline of Sallust, we find something of the 

^ We do not knov ejAntly Then tbie prefskco was wntten. Preboot tat 
now compaaedT as a rule, when a work is fuiislied : bttt thia docB not aeom to 
hare l>een the pr&ctiuc in uiCiquityr &nd internal evidence is here Btn>ii{ljrin 
favour otiJi earlj date. 
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same sad tone, but it does not ring true like Liry's 
exordium ; Sallust was a man of altogether coarser 
fibre, and seems to be rather assuming than expressing 
the genuine feeling of a saddened onlooker. In one 
of his earliest poems, written perhaps after the 
Pemslan war of 41 B.c/ even the lively Horace was 
moved to voice the prevailing depressionj fancifully 
urging that the Italian people should migrate, like 
the Phocaeana of old, to the far west, where, as 
Sertorius had been told in Spain, lay the islands of 
the blest, where the earth, as in the golden age, yields 
aU her produce untilled : 

luppitep ilia piae secrevit litora gcali 
Ut inqoinavit aere tempua aureom ; 

Aere, dehiitc ferro duraviti eaecula., quorum 
PiiH eecundA vate me datTtr fa^ 

It may be^ as has recently been suggested, that 
the famous fourth Eclogue of Vii'gil, **ths Measianic 
Eclogue/ was in some sense meant aa an answer to 
this poem of Horace. *' There is no need," he seems 
to say in that poem, written in the year 39, '^ to seek 
the better age in a fabled island of the west. It is 
here and now with us. The period upon which Italy 
is now entering more than fulfils in real life the dream 
of a Golden Age. A marvellous ehild is even now 
coming into the world who will aee and inaugurate 
an era of peace and prosperity : darkueas and despair 
will after a while pass entirely away, and a regenerate 
Italy, — regenerate in religion and morals as in fertility 

L 1 £^fod9 19. 6C ; cp. 30 toil. 
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and wealth, — will lead the world in a ne^v era of 
liappmeB3 and good government."^ 

But the Golden Age, so fondly hoped for, so 
vaguely and poetically conceived, was not to come in 
the sense in which Virgil, or any other serious thinker 
of the day, could dream of it. I may conclude tliia 
chapter with a few sentencea which express this most 
truly and eloquently, "When there is a fervent 
aspiration after better things, springing &om a strong 
feeling of human hrotherhood, and a firm belief in the 
goodness and righteousness of Grod, auch aspiration 
carries with it an invincible confidence that some 
how, some where, some when, it must receive its com- 
plete fulfilment, for it ia prompted by the Spirit which 
fills and orders the Universe throughout its whole 
development. But if the human organ of inspiration 
goes on to fix the how, the where, and the when, and 
attributes to some nearer object the glory of the final 
blessedness, theo it inevitably falls into such mistakes 
as Virgirs, and finds its golden age in the rule of the 
Caesars (which was indeed an essential feature of 
ChriBtianity), or perhaps, us in later days, in the 
establishment of socialism or imperiaJiam. Well for 
the seer if he remembers that the kingdom of God is 
within us, and that the true golden age must have its 
foundation in penitence for misdoing, and be built up 
in righteousnesi* and lovingkindness." * 

1 Sir W. M. RunBay, quoted in VirgiPg MeMsifmie £kU>g]tgf p. Gl. 
■ Dr. J. B, Miiyor, in Vir^Ts ^aarianic S^loffve^ p. 118 folU 
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Thbsb: sketches of social life at the close of the 
Republican period have been written without any 
intention of proving & point, or any preconceived 
idea of the extent of demoraliaatiun, social, moral, or 
political, which the Roman people had then reached. 
But a perusal of Mr. Balfour's suggestive lecture on 
" Decadence '* has put me upon making a very succinct 
diagnosis uf the condition of the patient whose life 
and habits I have been describing. The Rumans, and 
the Italians, with whom they were now socially and 
politically amalgamated, were not in the last two 
centuriea b.c. an old or worn-out people. It is at 
any rate certain that for a century after the war with 
Hannibal Rome and her allies, under the guidance of 
the Uoman senate, achieved an amount of work in 
the way of war and organisation such aa has hardly 
been performed by any people before or since ; and 
even in the period dealt with in this book, in spite of 
much cause for misgiving at home, the work done by 
Roman and Italian armicB Iioth in East and West 
shows beyond doubt that under healthy discnplme the 
native vigour of the population could assert itself. 
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We muBb not forget, however severelj we may con- 
demn the way in which the work was done, tliat it is 
to these armies, in ali human probability, that we owe 
not only the preservation of Graeco-Ibalian culture 
and civilisfttiun, but the opportunity for further 
progress. The estabhshnient of definite frontiers by 
Pomijeiua and Caeaar, and afterwards by Augustus 
and Tiberius, brought peace to the region of the Medi- 
terranean, and with it made possible the develop- 
ment of Roman law and the growth of a new and 
life-giving religion. 

But peoples, like icdividnala, if offered opportunities 
of doing themselves physical or moral damage, are 
only too ready to accept them. Time after time in 
these chapters we have had to look back to the age 
following the war with Hannibal in order to see what 
those opportunities were ; and in each cose we have 
found the acceptance rapid and eager. "We have seen 
wealth coming in saddenly, and misused ; slave-labour 
available in an abnormal degree, and utilised with 
results in the main unfortunate ; the population of 
the city increasing far too quickly, yet the difficulties 
arising from this increase either ignored or mis- 
apprehended. We have noticed the decay of whole- 
some family life, of the useful influence of the Roman 
matron, of the old forms of the State rehgiun ; the 
misconception of the true end of education, the result 
partly of Greek culture, partly of pohtical life ; and 
to these may perhaps be added an increaaing liability 
to diseases, and especially to malaria, arising from 
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economic blunders in Italy and insanitary conditions 
of life in the city. All these opportunities of damage 
to the fibre of the people hod been &cely accepted, 
and with the result that in the age of Cicero we can- 
not mistake the signs and symptoms of degeneracy* 

But it would be a mistake to jump to the eonclufiion 
tbat this degeneracy had as yet gone too far to be 
arrested. It was assuredJy not that degeneracy of 
senility which Mr. Balibur is inclined to postulate as 
an explanation of decadence. So far as I can judge, 
the Romana were at that stage when, in spite of 
unhealthy conditions of life and obstinate persiHteuce 
in dangerous habits^ it was not too late to reform and 
recover, To me the main interest of the history of 
the early Empire hes in seeking the answer to the 
question how far that recovery waa made, If these 
chapters should have helped any student to prepare 
the ground for the solution of this problem their 
object will have been fully achieved. 
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■ Ar%, the, 1 n., 17 


1£5. 161, 194, 195, 221, 296, 297 


^M Asia, province of, 3B 


and passim 


H Aatura, CJQoro'c vtlla at, 259, 348 


Caosar, Jultue, ikllu^fod propi>Ha1 of. 


H AUltaTMe>f9^Uu. SMFabv-lacJUl- 


to romoTd the capital. 9 ; cxteoda 




ond cf Lhs Baailiuao, 19; rvduoci 


^^ft 
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H com grntuidei, 38 ; reeuktioiiH of, 
B for the Bovernmeni of the i:ity, 6it ; 
■ debtfo^6-J; <^haracter of, lOMO'dJ ; 


piers upn, Ififf ; and the slava 


^uer^lion, 1^07; and the mte of slaru 
lor seditious piirpOfBS, 223; \iUaa 


1 jMbutoriau. Ill ; ioinfid byCo^liui, 
130 i restorer uredit Id Ital^, iQl , 


of, 2fil G^ : nwioT^akes tlie Ludi 


RomApj, 39fl i "eligioiia vi«w» uf. 


and Clcopatru, IfiS ; deiuency of, 


322. 323, 326; &nd piisaim 


Idl : 9dIo uf pnaoncrfi by, S07 ; 


CiL-era, Mititas, 152, 237 


didiniEiHed eutrcudaTc] &rmi^^, 30^ ; 


Cianro, Quiutua, 36, 89, l£2, 173, 


fijundBtion at Corinth by* 3^8 ; 


174, 227, «53, 2M, 308 ^ 


enUiTtalDv^l by Cicero, *27b ; habits 


Cilician piriitflB, 201^ ^^^| 


of, '1^2 ', Aft fU'dllb. *29A ; summonq 


PubliliuB lo Rome. 3U ; as ronii- 


Cireofl MaiJTiiiLa, 13, 14, 2B2, 293, V 


frx MaxiiiiuHt 31^0 ; sjiHccb uf, !□ 


2^9, SOO, 301 ■ 


Sdllui^t. ;}4d : nonsBUta to badeiGed, 


Cleopntm, Ifitf, 213 _^^| 


^Q ; BijJ pojain 


Clienis 269 ^^H 


Ciilccttj, 5Z 


Clivud Cu^titDliaufl, 20 ^^^| 


Ctildariujn, 244, SGG, 275, 276 


ClivLis aacer, ^, 17, IS ^^H 


CalvMS, 13S 


Cloaca maxima, 12, 18 ^^^| 


CamilluB, 9 


CJodid, 120, If;^, UIQ ^^H 


Campajjiiia, tbe, 15 


Olodins, 20, 38, 4B, 226, 324 ^^M 


Cam^iania, G, 7, ifll 


CIuviu9^ 257 ^^B 


Cantpu.^ Miirtiun, 3, 22, T94, 289, 300, 


Cornpti^, 1^8. 139, 140 V 


311 


Cof^nocu^ftiri, 20 ^^^1 


CanitiiuBt 274 


Goizmge, SO ff^ ^^H 


Cupena^ Pi>i'ta, iS'dtf Porta C&pQaa 


Oolkgia, 45, 46. 215 ^^H 


■ Gupibal D.t Rome, 65 IT. 


Colhne gate, Sulk's victorr &t the, V 


■ Capita], tW 3. 3, IG. 330 


2E4 J 


■ GrLVitoEme hill, 1 fi., 4, 17 


Coloaasum, the, 16 ^^^H 


■ Cftpuo, 7 


Cohimelk, 220, 27B ^^1 


■^ Carcivtt. the, 13, 301 


Comedy, 3C5 ff. ^^H 


Gann^ie, thtij 25 


Comissatioj 2S2 ^^^| 


Carmentalifl, Porta. Su Porta Gar- 


Comitium, Che, 19 ^^^H 


ni en taliti 


Cnvifntrcii, iua, 133 n- ^^^^| 


Caatdla, 42 


fJoTJ/p^uiriu?//. S41 ^^^1 


Gaetirr, t«[]i|jle of, 10, 211 


GuiiiioriIi% Lcuipla o^ 20 ^^^| 


GatilJDD. 123, 2ia> 226, 238 


Condiuticii, 219 ^^H 


Cato miLJor, 68. 103^ 173, 177| 191, 


fftm/an-'Tafio, 136-139, 147 n. ^^B 


212, 217-aiO, 280 


'J'^jii'u^^tii; jTri'TCdpfa (PlutjuxLh'e)i 14C ^| 


Cato irtLnor, IJ, 76, 109, 113 u,, 115, 


'Ji/tk%ubii^ itis, 138 ?*. ^^J 


116, 120, 122, 1&8, 171 ff. 


GonntantinH, arch of. Iff ^^^H 


GiLtiaiuA, lOQ, ISS, li3, 165 


Consul, the, 21, 58, 2SD ^^H 


Gatulua t>ie eld^r, 111 


Consus, dtar of. 13, HOO ^^H 


C«w, -£7^, 277, 281, 283, 284 


Uoniuhemiitrnj 1&3, 11^4 ^^H 


Gens^T, tbfi. 71, 229,310 


f7fi?£n^Ptium. 282 ^^H 


CcT^orin locutiUf 71 


C;{jpa("Viigir^"], El ^H 


Corrs, 135 


Corfluium, 7 ^^^| 


Gonnies, Ladi. Sec Lndi Gemles 


Cornuliik, 153, 154 ^^H 


CotbofiUB, 157 


CorneliusT 126 ^^^| 


Cha-riot-tucing, 301, 302 


Craaaiiq, 31, 03, 37^ 103, 2M ^^H 


ChrysippiB, 340 

Gionro, birthplace ot 10; home of. 


CumiLe, Gicero'u villa at, 257 ^^^| 


Curia, ihe, 19, 20, 311 ^^1 


17 ; barrowa money, 63 ; u a man 


Curio, ^^H 


of biisineea, 74 ff. ; and the publi- 


^^^H 


cani, 7fi ff, ; relation of, to the 


DebUir«, 85, 86 ^^H 


govpfTiiog flriptoorifryj 97 ff. ; lotters 


Di-ciairtitfio. 107, 302 ^^H 


«f, 112 ; as a philosopher, 113 ff. ; 
and Clodift, 156 ; vieva on ed-jci- 


Drdftc/io. 142 ^^1 


DemociitUB, 329 ^^^| 


tion, 174 ^H ; ioQuanaB of phUoso- 

1 


Deffruvi, Be NiXwra (Cioero's), 33fi ^^H 
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INDEX 



DtutA, tflinplA of 14 

XHgamaUo^ 147 it. 
Diamedes. vill« uf, 2^4, 255 

DiuDjaiu, -woTHhi|t of, 3^3 
Di reD&tes. ■S'ntf Pcaatea 
Dtpbiliu, the actor, 306 
Divorcfl, H7 
Delia, U 

Domua, 2J*, 22, 237 tf- 
Doft. 144 ft. 
DrmnA, the, 305 ff. 
Djrrhftcliium, iiujxfrtatjou of ecru 
latg. 35 ; battle ol 3i6 

Emetica, noe of, 2$Z, 284 

Enniiia, 104, 30fi 

EpicoreaDisiu, 1^M24, 327 

Epicurus, 32D 

^^"'^i^nt ,/oru, 2&1, 292 

E^^ucfitc^r, Ordo. iStff Ordo aquestor 

Eijiiirriaj 300 

Equitcd. Set Ordo eqncflter 

Sryasluin, 233 

EsqjjiIiQe hilL 4. 16 n.. 24 

EtraacATifl. the, 5, 9 

Evauder, 2, S, 4 

Jdedra, 242. 344, 2&& 

Fftbiua, arch of, 17 

30S; lo^oe. 305, 317 
Familial arbajtai, 216 
Fflto. 342, a43 
Fwxvia, 203 
/"tfriu, 266 IT. 
/Viia, 285 ff, 
^/i*/i, 54 

Fi^lna^ Nigidiat, S17 

Fliecus, VeTTiufl, ^fiU 

FUmen Diju, 39, 186, 137, 321 ; 

Qui final is, 2S8 n. 
FlAiuiiiiud, 293 
^Viimm^um, 141 

FIorstoB, Ladi. Set Ludi Floralea 
FiMneraiona, 81 

Fonniie, CIpcto'h Tilla at, 266, 2fi3 
Fomni Uonnum, 2. la, 18, 13, aoi 
1 onim Romatuni, 3, 13, 16, 17-19, 74, 

7&, M&, :»«. 271, ^72, 303, 309 
Fried Undpr, 2U 
Frontlniia, 40, 42 n. 



FuDeral gamea, 303, 304 
Furrinft, tlie grovB of, li 

GabininB, 92 

GrIMu.s, AdIosi, si 

Gfinacrw, C 

Gilds, See Collegia 

GJadiatora, 302 tT. 

Grwohua, Gaius, 14, 36-39, 61. 107, 

lOfl, 273 
Gracohiift, Tibenua, 14B, 2fla 
Orammatieaa, 197, Ififl 
GrasaatorEi, 20Q 
Grwka, 103 

Haimilial, 5, 66 
HotDu]:^, 3, 3, 13, 141 
Hirtia?, Ill n, 
l/iinoruiit, itt8, 13B n, 

H^rma, 18S, ^S, 3Bt 
Hortonaiu?, U.S, SSO, 296. 314 
Hortl Cafi&aria, 12 ». 

/i-nEocuZunt, 270 

ZtniiluiiujUj 241 

Instituiia tfraiorij (QuinlflUn'B), 195 

/fljw/o/, 15, 2S-32, 4S, 237 

Inv6fUion<, De (Cicero'aJ, llC^ 10& 

Wis. worHbip of, 323 

/ura, 138 

lutnviic, 324 

/i/5'finnum, 2S6, 323, 324 

lus^ntium., li; 



4 



Janiculum, th«« 4 

Jauua, " ttiu]|ile"or, 20 

Julius Obsequ^na, 344 

Juflo, templa at, 17 

Jupitct, 2£^1, 821,837 It 

Jupiter FirreiiH, 136; Jalius, S49j 
Optimus MiiimuH. temple o£ 17, 
ai, 391, 292 ; 8tatOF, tsmplo of, 10 

JutuTDa, Bpriog of, 10 

'* King," game of, l7a, 990, 291 

LaberiDB, 317. 31B 

Ur. 141, 193, 338. 240, 241, 242 

Lares, shrine nt. 16 

Lati/undiuTn, 231, 222. 233 

Laiiiu, Vjk Set Via Latiiu 

LatlDB, ihtff 5 _ 

Lutium. G 

Law courts, the, 17, 273 

LectiHtrnia. 333 

Ltetua, 27a-2S0 ; «iuviai*i«, 372 ; 

ffmiati».U\ 
LegOnu, Zk (Cic«ro'a), 3^, 333, 830 
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H Lentil ]>u, 2M 


K«poc ConwUaa. S3. 04, 111 ^^H 


■ LeiridoA, tA4 


NepttuttliA, the, 283, 290 ^^M 


Ntcomedee, king of Bithjoi^ SOft ■ 


' IMvrtoiut, 22i, 'Zi8 


Libcrt%», 22^ 


dial^H 1 


LiUrnafu, Sutpio't vilU &t, 347, 348 


AffTU* Aowio, Oft 'J 


^ Liviiu Aiidroniciu, !J2£, >12 

P Livy, fl. », 10. 350 

^ Lunrfltiav, lOW. Vi3, 134, 247» 3M 


Num>, 4& ^^fl 


jVEHnTniEJoru, fil ^^H 


^^^H 


Lucrotlu* VfcflpiUo, Q., 150 ff. 


Obaera(i,2\9 ^^M 


- LiiciiUuii, 11], lia n., \2i, 157, 290 


Oecttt, 242, 244 ^^H 


■ Luili. 2aB ff. ; ApoUiDATe^ 292, 


OMHU, Dt (Gicero'a), llfi, 2M ^^1 


■ - 'JQ^, :j^»£, 301, 30e ; CeriUeH, 2^d, 


Operant, 218 ^^1 


K »94, aOO ^ Florat'TH, 2SS, 2»4, 296, 


fJpificfS, 44, 46 ^^H 


^1 3[0I ; Maf^, y« Romani ; Uega- 


OpiFiA, lei, 147 ^H 


■ ]o[iBd0, 1^02-291. 206, 301, 32^.1; 


Oppiaa Mens, 16 ?i, ■ 


H Noveri^dUk-', 301 ; PiDbeU, 292, 


OrrifWf, Zk (Cicero's), 110, 314 1 


■^ 293, 300; Roirani, 2fli, ^93. 2W, 


Ordo cqucfkir. 15, 2S, 80 ff., 97, 310 ; 1 


3^0, 227. B(JO ; VictOriifl, 294 


ftfnaloriuH, '2S, «0, 97 fl. 1 


LwluHTrcjmn, fiOO 


Oacana, th'', 6 ^^J 


LupcrcJtl, the, 3 


Outi*, 5-7, £5 ^^M 


Luijurcalia, tlm, 2flD 


Ovid, 154, 280, 309 ^^H 


Afagiater, 78 


PaciTvius, 305 ^H 


Magna Muter, 2^3, 933 


TaUtinB U11, a, 4, 15, 26 "■ 


^nnCTpM, 72 


Falliatif, /abultu. 8oe Pabular 


J/(WCf, 343 


paltiiUaf 


MfVn^i^u^, 31 1 


r&nautLUA, 106, 114^116, 334 


J/fi7iUf, lUO, 130, 14Q 


PanloffiiviuSf 313 


Miiruiufl Hex, y,, 41 


FarticipeB, 73 


Mariiia. i^Ofi. 226. 30a 


/'flfr-mua. 269 


MarH, ia7f 300 ; temple of, 14 


Paullus, L. AamilliiB, 100, 101, 104, 


Martini, 4 


207, aaa 


Mitrifiumiu-m, sMfum, 13fi, 137, ISfl 


PaupCTculi, 219 


MegnlutiflOBt Lodi, Sea Ludi Meg>' 


FecuHvM, 233 


lePHQB 


PcLfttes, the, 30, 236, 341, 243; 


i/f?iM. 27D 


temple mf tbe, 10 


Mtnaae, 281 ; ra£vm**, 81 


Pafgamum, 213 


J/dn'Ji'dJtn, 274 


Peri^yUwi, 243-^44, 2&4, 2&6, 378 


Jf^^fu, the. U 


/*iirm?iJcrfift, 83 


MetoLJufk Colo-, 166 


Peru, 54 ^^fl 


MuLi^lluH MAoedaoiouB, 14ft, ICO 


Prrntxiptin, fl2 n. ^^^H 


Mllo, 131, 221 


/^OTU, 2:^, 224 ^^1 


Miiueit, 3]a-;i1B 


PhaQdruG tlie EpIcUTpatt, 103 ^^^H 


MmervH, turn pi a af, ]7, 46 


Fhil^ppi, battlb of, S46 ^^H 


Miifsifi iit btmtt 57 


Philippus (tribuoe), 2ia ^^H 


Mi/ititfi, aoi 


P]il1i> i\io AcaJmniaioD, 190 ^^^H 


Miiio, log 


PhauJemiEH, 123 ^^M 


MoiEtruHtin, 0, 263 


Fistax, 320 ^^M 


Moiiuj-lo&dera, IS, 17, flO, BO ff. 


PidO, Galparniuit, 123, 380 ^^H 


MoMam [" Virgil'ii "), fl2, S3 and r». 


Pia£m-es, 49, 4^ ^^H 


Jf i>jv v/ur/iimmj 324j 32& 


PlaetoTia, Lex, 266 ^^H 


Mv.litmttt HB 


Plautiifl. 50. SOB ^^ 


IfiMera, &Q2fL 


Plebijii Ludi. Ste Lvidi PlcboU 1 




Plluy, th« wilder, 26a ; the jounger, 1 


N'fta, ^2\ 


112 1 


Af^iiUiUorti, 2G, 70,801 


Plutaroli, 171, 190 , I 


^tgvtivTih 00 


Pollio, AHiaiui, 111 n. m 
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PoljHiu, 73, 106. 106, 111, 17B, IW J StuoaHi, 5G ] 


Pomerium, the, 16 n. 


Sacra, iSfl ; privaia. 820 ; jTuUico, 


Pooipau, 48, 2&4, 'Jb9, ^67 


^20 ; vln, dff Via Socn 


Pomrieiup, 76, 7S, t&. 109, 134: 2flfl. 
209, 291, 306 ; houfieof, 25 ; theatre 


St. Polcr, ohurch of, 22 


Salamiaiaas, tho, 126 


Fonipoiiu. ]fi2, IG3 


3aUuBt, 111, 150, 243, SCO, SSI 


Sammuiu, (h 


Poim AenjiUuBr 4, 12 


San Gregorio^ Vi* di, 15 


Ponte Rotto. 4 h- 


Saipedan, 172 


pQDlifcjK MHrfmua, 16, 19, 130, 333, 


SiLGbia, 1^7, 1£S 


326 


Sahirnalia, the, 288, 290, 291 


Porta CapoDA, 14, IS; Oarznfintalis, 


SnUirnimia, 37, 225. 126 


3. aa ; EaQuiliaii, IM 
PortunuB, 13 


ScLLunm^, templa of, 20 


SoAuvola. Mucins 119, 118, 119, 29S, 


PoTnidoBLns, 115, llfl, S32, S3G, 33fi 


323. 32fl 


Praeda, 1&7 


ScBuru^, 296 


i^uAiu, 73 


Scipjo Acmilitnui, 104'100i 227, 348 ; 
Xdatiui!^, 66, ^9& ; Nadic^a, 310 


Praediala, 25A 


PfBetor, the, 57, 12« 


Senipmnifl, I'fj 


Ftandiiuft, 273, 274 


Senate, the, IT ff,. 273, alO 


Priflsthooda. 321 ff. 


Senatoriu^. ordo. ^ Ordo jwnatorios 


PromtgiBtcr, 73, 78 


Senpra, 112 


J^onuba^ 142 


**Sorvian wall," 34 


ProTipWB, 'h6, 67, 72, 73, 76-79, S5 


Serviiiusj 132 


i^aEwcofionifr >tui, 133 n. 


SilylJine books, the, 333 


Ptolemy Aiili^tfa, fl] 


Slaves, 11, 47, 4S, fiO, 204 ff., 278, 280, 


I /H/ft?KaHi, 26, tiB. 70 


2flO, 29fi n. 


Fv^licuti\, 60 


SiKitfaia ]tubUctnutT%mt 70 IT. 


PubliliuB Synu, iSi 238, 317, 318 


A'lwit; 73 


Panic wars, 12 


Sodalinuy collegia. 3ee Collegia 


Potrcli, Gicero'a villa at, 2fi7 


SoUae, 281 


P\UiatluSt 320 


Sojnniuifl Scipionit (Cicerf>'»), 34S 


Pythagoreaniara, 347 


Spaniah hilver muiea, 66 


Qvofj^vmrj Uonvivittles (Plutaroh^a), 
279 


i^poTtsatta, 140 n- 


QuAeatonliip. the, S7 
QaintiliATi, 198 


SKi^aTTtwra?. 43, 114-117,176, 332, 


(juiriuAl ihiil), 4, 18, 24, 35, 343 


:(34 ff. 


Quirinus, 137 


Stola matTonalis, 144 




Strabo, 6 


Babinu9 Poatnmua, SO ?. 


SubaiB, the, 18 and n., 25, 30 


Rrdtrnptcr, 218 


Sit-Jras^i, iitSt 138 n. 


fteeia, ihe, 3 r^, 18, 19 


Suila, 37, 38, 57, 76. Ill, 124, 236. 


328. 294, Hi^ 


[, Hflligiau, 319ff. 

1 yf'TJffFCTuftt, fUfu^ffOiitf, 61, 93, 12G 


Sulla. P., 226 


tiulpicitiH {3.}, RurU3, 110-121, IH, 


' JtPpuhU^. Ds {Cicero'a). 17B, 347 


5fil 


£f0, lf23, 224 ; viant^, 223 


Sun-dia^fl, 284, 265 


Hao, Iha, 16 


Suppl'katio}taf 3^3 


Aa ioeroruri. 137 


^Vnihiti^ 281 


Xhdtoriea ad BermrMin, 110 




HomulQfl, 10 


raft-iJaHi, 74 


KrtaciUB, the acter. 314, 315 


roi^iMU, lb, 31 ft 


i RoatTft, the, 19, 264 


ra&irmiM trgtntvrias. 80 


L RatJUus, 111, 118, S03 


roUtnum, 241, 242, 244r 2&G 


1 


TW^fdtf, 83 


p.. 


j'oAufdf novcu, 57 


m 
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T^pidarium, 244. I^^fi, 275 

Terenco, 225, 305 

Tercnti*, IZ»0 IM 

Theatre, tin:, :i05 iT. 

Tliontre, hidldjn^ of a, 309 Sf. 

Thurii, 231 

Tiber, li, 4, 5. 0, 12 

Tiber ulihud, 12 

Tihicines, 300 n. 

Tibur, II 

Time, divibions cf, in 1b« djij, 3^6 

Tiro (Gcero'a aUvv). 82, 151 h., 200, 

r^riMTintit^rt/rtri, 194 
Tituft. arcb of. IS 

HI. 192^ mWitj, ISI 

TTogudy, 305 ff. 

TViittfKfti, 87 

Tridiivia, *i7^-'2m 

Triumph, 1, 91 

Trofoi di Mario. 42 

TuUia ^Cic«ro'a dsaghttiT), 120, 140, 

25 9, 34 B 
Tuliiauum, the, 20 
Tunica, 51 

Turia, the story of, 159 ff. 
TnKQlnm, Cicera'B vxUs Bt, 251j 252 
Ti^kt, 1B9, 132 
TtUtr, 139 
TwqIvq Tables, tbe, 170, 160, 264 n. 



rXtta, ISS 

Yalsriiu Maxiaufl, 173, 189 

ViHTo, 1)3, 112, 116. 176, 177,309, 
210, 219, 221, 222, 233. ^60, Ml, 
271. 2S1 »., 321, 333, 836 fll 

Varro, ToraatiuB (ooufiul], 44 

Vdi,9 

Velabrum, tho, 13, 18, 22 

Tiilii, tho, Ifl 

VSTiatioiica. S\2 

VenQ9 Vicirix, tcraplo of, 311 

Verrefl, 73 

Vaata, 19. 238, 241, 242, 321 ; temi^B 
of, 10, 18, 19 

Teatil Virgna, 19 

VeterBTiB, RomsD, 11 

Yia AaT«lu, 1; Appia, H, 259; 
Collatina, 41 ; Latiua, U; Sicr*, 
16h 17, 18. 31, 245, 292 

Viotorine, Ludl Ste Ludi Vietoriaa 

Viooa Tlibchs, Ifl. 22 

rUicuat 317, 2S3, 278 

Ti/Zh p«f<idur5ana, 254 

ViQaUa, thiS 3B 

Virpl, S, 9. 10, 18S, 804, 326. 341- 

351 
Voaoniar loi, 117 



WaUr-clooks, ictrodactioii o£ 261, 

265 
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